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AFTER AN ADVENTURE 

It was on the tenth day of May, 1938, before the second 
Great War drew a line across our lives, that I was bucketing 
down the Bayswater Road in a number seventeen bus. 

Past the windows streamed a dark and windy London 
evening. On one side of our way slept the black shadow of 
Hyde Park ; on the other the lights of the big Bayswater houses 
broke into changing stars as the rain lashed the glass. The bus 
was villainously overcrowded, and its badly packed cargo 
steamed morosely, saying nothing, seeing nothing, inwardly 
hurrying, tensely preoccupied in the all-important business of 
getting home. 

I swayed at the end of my strap, bouncing in an uneven 
rhythm between the lean back of a man in a mouse-coloured, 
mackintosh and the plump resilient shoulder of a dark, much- 
decorated lady in bedraggled fur. I was ridiculously en- 
, cumbered with parcels and bothered by the certainty that my 
hat was crooked. I steamed and dripped and scowled with 
the rest; and somewhere, inside me or outside, serenely 
detached from the muddy tiredness of my body, burnt the 
steady vitality, the undeniable, undramatic ability to do, which 
leaves no peace to the people whom it inhabits. And then, 
like a stone falling into a pond, the idea dropped into my mind, 
ndc across Canada. Just that. As simple as that, and 

h ? nd 3S d i f P cult a ? that - Before the r *PPl es in the pond 

had died away I knew that the future life of the idea depended 
nJSnl^ an< l fa i her * Mumm y and Daddy are^imple 

straight If th?v“v things ’ not from angles, but 
said "No ’’ f Te d fu, YeS \i not mattcr who else 

slumber on the floor of the“ond for ever?* 11 ^ St ° nC 5h ° Uld 
!iZ5 a L eVe ^2 8 when Mummy came to say good night I 
Canada V’ H ° W WOuW * be > do y ™ think.Vl rode IcJoss 

answered ly “ l ?t°nTioiff t with her calm eyes * “ 1 th ink,” she 
answered, it might be a very good idea.” ' 

it mvself S addy * “ WeU ” hc “ I should hate to do 
T22r:K but ,f you want t0 « you ’d better go ahead.” 

en the project was folded up and put away in the back 
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of my mind, but I knew that early in the following spring I 
should set out for V ancouver. 

Meanwhile 1 went on with my job, met my college friends, 
drove Mummy in the car. went away for week-ends, and forgot 
Canada. One gift which I possess is the inability to worry 
beforehand about anything which I am to do, but the defect of 
this quality is an equal inability to make accurate plans. 

I knew well that 1 ought to be studying the geography of 
Canada, estimating expenses, designing saddlebags, securing 
expert advice, and all the rest of it. But personally I find the 
study at long range of physical features and climate a dreary 
occupation at best. As for expenses, I had about eighty 
pounds ; if the journey cost less than this, well and good, 
but to persuade myself in advance that it was likely to cost 
more would have been merely an unnecessary discouragement. 
As for saddlebags, I knew no more about them than any other 
girl whose equestrian experience has been confined to hacking, 
horse shows and the hunting field ; so I decided to let the 
problem of luggage take care of itself. 

I made only one definite decision, viz. (as Robinson Crusoe 
would have said), that I would cross by train to Vancouver 
and begin my ride in the West. I was under the impression 
that all Western horses were strong, full of quality and cheap ; 
and it occurred to me that if, as most people predicted, the 
horse and I broke down before we reached the half-way mark, 
we should at least have had the journey through the mountains. 
At first I did try to secure advice, but as my advisers almost 
all confined themselves to attempts at dissuading me from my 
foolhardy escapade, I soon gave up even this. Ihus it was 
with the shameless optimism of almost complete ignoran v 
that, on March 31, 1939, I boarded the C.P.R. liner. Duchess 
of Bedford, bound for my unknown continent. 

I remember one thing above all about that voyage 
night of the gale. Till evening I lay like the majority ot the 
passengers and abandoned myself to misery. But at last 
companion of the voyage came in to visit me. Ted was 
young pan-god, brown as a hazel-nut. and the points oi n 
ears quirked up into his curly hair. He looked down at y 
invalid form and laughed like a satyr. So, stung to action, 
crawled from my bunk of suffering and staggered up witn 
him to the third-class deck. We were all alone up there, 
and ropes had been stretched across to keep any one » 
going out, but we scrambled under and clung on panting, 
w hile our feet slid from under us on the washed decks. M° v ‘"£ 
mountains, lashed by the rain, came surging towards ou 
little ship. An army of lost souls shrieked in the wind tnai 
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tore across our quarters. I forgot my panting body and was 
translated by the exaltation of the sea. My heart whirled in 
the storm ; for a little while I rode life bareback, with my 
hands in the tangled mane. 

Well for my happiness, well for my exaltation, that I did 
not know what future was rushing towards us, that I could 
not see into the fire and darkness of 1940, when, on so many 
nights like this, so many ships went down. Thank God I did 
not know that before I saw him again my brother would be 
threading the maze of mines and running the gauntlet of 
submarines over this same relentless sea. ... 


On April the seventh we landed in Halifax, to find slush 
on the ground, sleet in the wind and no sign of the sadly lagging 
s P_ nn g- A little froissee by such a reception from a climate 
which I had always believed to be superior to our own, I piled 
on plenty of clothes and climbed into the trans-Canada train 
At once I was forced to strip almost to the skin again by the 
ternperature of the carriages, which were maintained at about 
? e 8rees by the air-conditioning system. This tempera- 

Jnn! nf F S nM an h a h ianS very well, but I, being used to the windy 
cool ot English houses and the draughtiness of our little English 

sweltering in depression. I must confess that S my 

Scv’, day tram journey did not dispose me to take a particularly 
rosy view of the country I proposed to discover. 

. . V1 ” 8 traversed the Maritime Provinces by night our 

But n in e thp U V nt0 ^ he ri< J h f ? rming country of southern Ontario. 
But in the second week of April, with the virginal mantle of 

^e snow already gone but with no hint yet of OnUrTo's swift 

vivid spring even this fine rolling landscape looked stark Tnri 

unprepossessing. After interminable hours we ben north 

?utjr amiC ^htood^sl'aming'and pan.inVat 

from e |nd a The e blllt“n?in e ; e h, 8 f n ' :S ,T th ‘ heir «>w-catchers in 

‘“s 

goats and caribou and eagles flvine • FS » and mount ain 

and forest fires and flooding Hvfrc t ? er J are storm and snow 

the sea. And now, as Hfe in blU and dawn a "d 

’ as i ae m bed and hear the trains go 
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hooting by in the night, I can feel all Canada again, the Canada 
whose wildness and wonder I was so soon to discover. But 
in these first days what most impressed me was still the heat 
of the carriages. 

As we bored deeper into the forests, I was astonished by the 
tiny settlements at which our trans-continental dragon would 
snort to a standstill. I gazed at the little wooden houses, 
many of them apparently built of bare boards, and had to 
tell myself, like one repeating a lesson, that Families Lived in 
Them. I had not then learnt to know the wealth of simplicity, 
warmth and kindness which can make of these packing-case 
houses homes indeed. 

We saw little of the Great Lakes, leaving them to the south, 
but my companions of the journey discoursed at length upon 
the subject of their immensity, informing me with relish 
exactly how many times the British Isles would go into Lake 
Superior. 1 have since observed, on looking at a map of the 
world, that the British Isles would not go into Lake Superior 
even once ; however, I accepted the statement at the time 
with the unquestioning awe of the ignorant traveller. 

We left Winnipeg in the morning. All day and all night 
we crossed the prairies. I had known, of course, perfectly 
well beforehand that they w'ere as wide as this and as flat as 
this ; but it is impossible to imagine, before you have seen it, 
such interminable expanse. At daybreak on the fourth morning 
we hauled out of Calgary and began to climb up into the 
snows. 

Owing to the efficiency of the newspapers, pretty nearly 
every one on the train knew by this time who I was and what 
I was going to do. My natural reaction to reporters is un¬ 
favourable. and at first I received them with a quite unjustifiable 
hauteur ; but in point of fact I had some cause to be grateful 
to them, for. as the result of a paragraph in the Vancouver 
papers, a lady from Kamloops, in the interior of British 
Columbia, had kindly invited me to stay with her while l 
searched fora suitable horse. So at midnight, in the bewilder¬ 
ment of broken sleep, I bundled out at the little station and 
was met by a fair-haired, friendly young man in a car, and 
whirled in the dark to a small house, where my hostess welcomed 

me and tumbled me into bed. . 

Next day was Sunday, and I awoke alone while Mrs. Lewis 
and her son were still at Mass, for they were Catholics, i 
dressed and went out into the warm garden, to find that me 
little house was perched upon a mountain side. Below me 
the town of Kamloops nestled in the valley, and before me tnc 
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broad North River of the Thompson came curving through 
strange flat-topped hills to join the main stream. In the bright, 
brittle Sunday silence a man was singing a cowboy song and 
yodelling between the verses. There was a twitter beside me. 
I looked—and it was as though someone had grasped a handful 
of sky and moulded it into a bird. I had felt, as I passed out 
into the suspended stillness, that I was walking into an opera 
set. Now I knew it—Maeterlinck's Bluebird , bluebird of 
happiness—flying wild in the wild mountains. 

As I watched, there was a sudden flash of wings and the lawn 
was empty ; and I heard Mrs. Lewis calling me from the 
porch. So we three sat down to breakfast. The Lewises 
possess the western gift of making a stranger instantly and 
completely at home. Before I had been a day at Kamloops 
l had met and been taken to the hearts of the entire ncighbour- 
hood There was only one notable exception to the rule of 
friendliness. This was Polly, Mrs. Lewis's highly intelligent 
and house-tramed parrot, who took an instant and unalterable 
dislike to me. To the day of my departure, Polly would come 
tripping and stumbling the entire length of the house, expressly' 
for the pleasure of biting me in the ankles. 

an n ^l!°? ps , J C ? \ n thc so-called dry belt of British Columbia, 
and dry it certainly is. I spent the first days there basking in 

edee S of at the rivCr ’ climbing U P the hills to^he 

l. I T e ? mg snow > and watching the wild sunflowers 
come out to clothe the southern slopes of the range in a sheet 

gold Splendid and strange and lonely in this half-dis- 
covered Canada. At night I would lie in bed and watch the 

at fmfrTn Ih HtS 8 ° arching U P the sk y’ *hen leap broad awake 
at four in the morning, creep out of the house, and clamber un 

the and shoulders of the range into the sunrise At breakfast 

I would be dog-tired, and Mrs. Lewis would' marvel at mv 

absurdity and put me back to bed till lunch-time 1 y 


thEbusiness of'Ending • ‘° be ““en_ 

rallied round like heroes We v ^sit^H W,SeS an . d - t 5 e,r / riends 
imaginable. We saw he n horses nnH ZZ\ k ' Ud of horse 

Canada, covering with the erm-,' the largest ranches in 
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Kamloops. We drove over the ranch for nearly an hour 
before we reached the ranch-house. There it stood at last, 
between two lakes, with the bunk-house beside it, and beyond 
that the whitewashed barns and the high corrals. As we drove 
up to the house there was a thunder of hoofs, and 1 saw a 
dark herd galloping down the range in a cloud of dust. 

•• The boys are running in a few horses to see if we can 
find one that will suit you,'’ said Mr. Ward, the owner of the 
ranch, coming out to meet us. 

It was not long till 1 was standing in the middle of the 
corral, watching the horses run round and round. They had 
just come in after wintering on the range. I never ceased to 
be amazed by this Western practice. In autumn, when an 
English horse comes in to be fed and cosseted through the 
winter, these little Western broncos are turned loose on the 
mountains to feed themselves by pawing through the snow. 
No wonder that now, when they came down with the shaggy 
remains of their winter coats straggling under their bellies, 
and with their lean bodies pitted by unexpected hollows and 
ridged by mountain ranges of bone which my unpractised 
English eye had been accustomed to sec smoothly oserlaid 
with muscle—no wonder that I seemed to be confronted almost 
with a new breed of animal. 

Nor was their physical condition the only surprise which 
awaited me. Never having seen a cow-pony except on wild 
west films. I had innocently believed that the high carria S.e 
and delicate collection which these film star ponies cxhibi 
was typical of Western horses. Nothing could be fu J[ther 
from the facts. The cowboy, when travelling on horseback, 
encourages the pony to hang his head and go uncollected, so 
that he can walk with the maximum of speed and 'he mmimum 
Of effort As for the rider, he sits in any way that Phases 
him, leaning into the high cantlc of his stock saddle ^ 
mooning his arms upon the horn. If they stop, the hers 
seems to go peacefully to sleep, while the rider slumpsm his 
saddle as though endeavouring to do likewise. 11 ' a . 
until I saw one of these ponies in action that my disappoint 

ment was turned to wonder. . linrh of 

The job which had to be done was to round up a bunch 

horses who were running on the range and drives theminto 
fenced field. The pony and h.s rider came a a ‘ c ° e f 

as usual, wandering vaguely over the S™sswithhe yj 
half shut. And then the miracle happened. the 

up ; he made a low whistle through h.s ‘eeth heloosedtn 
end of the rope from his saddle-horn and began to swing it 
round. The little horse leapt into the bit, his ooay 
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up like a coiled spring ; his ears cocked and his eyes sparkled. 
Like a shot from a gun they went to it. That pony was an 
artist. He gallopped full out; he stopped in his tracks ; he 
wheeled on his little hocks a dozen times in a minute. A 
dozen times a lean black filly, the brains of the bunch, would 
double and try to break back. Always the little horse was 
too quick for her. He was everywhere at once—holding the 
bunch together, watching the leader, watching the gate through 
which they must pass. In less than five minutes they were 
in the field. The cowboy shut the gate. The little horse went 
to sleep again. I realised that I had everything to learn about 
the West. 

And now, at Douglas Lake, I felt again how little I knew. 
Round and round went the horses. One or two I began to 
like. But none of my chosen ones were suitable. Some were 
too young; some were not broken ; some of the mares were 
in foal. And then I saw her. She was a bay, blooming neatly 
in her complete summer coat, fat as a seal, set on four perfect 
legs and with bright, anxious eyes in a little wild western 
face, instantly captivating. The men were dubious. “ Hasn’t 
been rode much,” they said. However, they roped her, 
saddled her, and she went well, swinging over the range with 
a long, easy stride, breaking neatly to a canter, bounding 
lightly over the irrigation ditches. But she was terrified in 
the barn. She would kick and bite and rear sky-high. She 
stood in the stable for several days, while I enjoyed the generous 
hospitality of the ranch, but the somewhat belligerent attitude 
of the cowboys did nothing to reassure her. At last the 
edict went forth; they did not feel they could let me take 


Then it was that Timothy came on the scene. He was the 
exact opposite of the horse I had imagined. He stood nearly 
seventeen hands h.gh, with a noble Irish hunter head, massive 

f r common le S s . a " d a phlegmatic disposition 
“ h ™P" ed by tem perament. I d.d not much like him. But 
the cowboys were unanimous in his praise. He was a good 

age (tune years old), in good shape, strong, soun™ sensible 
and, above all, he could “ sintde-fhot»» tk* e ;««ii ■ * 

[n n whWi bl fh Sh h ffli " 8 8a ‘ t ’ fairly common among Western horses* 

were watona but T hi i feet in the ™der ^ if he 
tra tint I. ?: but f tbr ?™ s them down as though he were 
maintained Vor 9°dtf or,a blc to both horse and rider and can be 

hou? As fo? M? Watt 1 at ,f a u rate ? f about six miles an 

to have the T Ward , h i m fl f . he was anxious only for me 
would be a wise Choice*" 1 ! chose Timothy!^^ * hat Tim ° thy 
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So I went to Vancouver and made arrangements for the 
horse to follow. It happened that, at the time of my arrival, 
there was a large horse show in progress, and the organisers 
of it were so kind as to make a great fuss of me, so that I found 
myself suddenly caught up in a perfect whirlpool of social 
activity. I was hastened in large cars from lunch-party to tea- 
partv. from dinner-party to horse show to supper-party. Ine 
last night but one before my departure the show ended. Its 
successful prosecution was duly celebrated, and 1 spent the 
longest night of my life in painfully keeping awake, among an 
enormous concourse of people whom I did not know, but all 
of whom knew me from the newspaper articles. 

In endless procession, as it seemed, eminent authorities 
from the world of horsemanship came forward to shake hands 
and explain to me why I was unlikely to succeed.nwhatl 
was undertaking. To begin with, there was the horse to 
consider If he' did not break his leg in the mountains or go 
lame from a stone bruise, he would undoubtedly fad from 
l cu weariness plodding through the prairies. There was the 
difficulty of time—I should never reach Montreal before winter. 
Did I properly realise, they asked, that the d.stancc from 
Vancouver to Montreal is over three thousand mUes . Yes, 
i realised No I did not see any reason to think it too iar. 
But deep in mv secret mind I was suddenly aware of he map 

sr. 

contmued 1 « 1 

possessed in all a little over three hundred dollars. 1 
^rUosUit'outto'nde Xng through the: mounta ins was non- 

mountains. 

1 made one real friend while I was in Vancouver, a^taU, 

willowy woman, with three horses and a ‘ hc was 

side-saddle. She had come from a ranch in Alterta h ^ 
simple and witty and loved people better than part. ^ a( 
horses better than horse shows. I su ™"{j e "“ t fran tic 

sight. It was she who stistanied me through my la wjth 

day in Vancouver, when, weak with lack oi steep, 
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the knowledge of essential preparations not made, bewildered 
by reporters and telephone messages, and so sick from parties 
and mental pandemonium that I was unable to cat, I listlessly 
began to pack for the journey. Everything I thought 1 should 
not need I put into my suit-case to send to Montreal. 

I had brought with me an English hunting saddle, a sleeping- 
bag, a raincoat, and a ground-sheet. By way of luggage I had 
a pair of grey saddlebags, designed to sling over the cantle of 
the saddle behind my legs, and a pair of oblong brown ones 
to hang over the pommel in front. Into these receptacles I 
insinuated, with difficulty, a jersey, two clean shirts, a set of 
warm underclothes, stockings, slippers, writing material, tooth¬ 
brush, comb, powder-puff, a brush for Timothy, a hoof-pick, 
a jack-knife, some string, a Bible and Stevenson's Travels with 
a Donkey. I did not doubt that I had forgotten innumerable 
essentials, but I was past caring. At nine that night I had 
to go to the C.B.C. to broadcast. My Alberta friend drove 
me down in her car. On the way she had to stop for me to 
get out and be sick. So the last day in Vancouver ended. 

I read a little of Stevenson before I went to sleep. Ini¬ 
mitable Stevenson ; he knew. Ever since the trip began, all 
through the voyage, all through the train journey, all over 
Vancouver, people have been asking me why ? Why did I 
want to ride across Canada ? Why do I think it will be fun? 
Why am I not afraid of danger ? Why am I not afraid of 
hardship ? Why on horse-back ? Why alone ? Why Canada? 
Why anything ? Why, why, why ? I am paralysed. I know 
why myself, but I do not know how to tell them. And now I 
nnd that Stevenson has said it: 

“ I have been after an adventure,” he says. ” I have been 

snrh S&ST't 311 TZ ,,fe ’ a pure dis P as $ionate adventure, 
such as befell early and heroic voyagers.” 


rnmssm 
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We were still considerably hampered by publicity. Con¬ 
stantly people stopped me to shake hands, slide a knowing 
eye over the horse, and observe the inexpert arrangement of 
the pack. Nearly all the motorists who passed us tooted and 
waved their arms, to the discomfiture of Timothy ; and I 
suspected that school teachers had been informed of our 
approach, for whenever we passed a school, a hooting mob of 
children streamed out of the door and festooned themselves 
along the railings of the playground to observe our progress. 
I wondered a little wistfully when our dispassionate adventure 
was going to begin. 


dispassionate 

was going to oegin. . 

This country between the mountains and the sea is voluptu¬ 
ously fertile, and. coming direct from the scant simplicity ot 

' « . • . . 1 ._ 1 i_.. ^K o rvrrwl i (71* 11 f V 


ousiy ierme, anu. coming direct trom me scant simplicity of 
the dry belt, one feels almost smothered by such a prodigality 
of growth. To be suddenly transferred from the dry belt 
to the coast belt is like switching over from a diet ol brown 
bread and no butter to one of chocolate cake 

1 rose through the sunshine with my eyes h J lf shut- Crass 
stood high beside the road. Rich fields ran back to l {j®: ?\ et 
of the nearer hills, up the sides of which lush trees went billow- 
ing The horses at pasture were all fat and soft as butter, 
and I contrasted them, not altogether to their advantage, with 
the wild wiry herd which came galloping down to the corrals 
at Douglas Lake ; and with Timothy, who went striding under 

me im the highway, lean and strong. * u ir 

Hut as I looked between his golden cars I only half 
the riches which surrounded me, for beyond the b ^ a d fields^ 

fatness and plenty, beyond the sn ™° tb If % bea U tifu 1 bitter 
cushioned trees, stood the mountains white-headed 

mountains, crowned with snow 

majesty Timothy and 1 plodded unromantically enough. stav 
Upon the first mght it had been arranged ^ ™ * st £ 
with a Scotch lady in Langley Prairie. She received m { 

some trepidation, having been teased into bel,c is 8 fac i ori i y 
was Chinese, and was much relieved by - - . j| ar f or 

Anglo-Saxon appearance. She charged me only a 

my night's lodging. a ii ” s he 

•* My husband wanted me to charge nothing at an, 

said truthfully, “ but I felt I could not do that. . 

On the second day of our journey I made the Sfternoon 
of another Scotch couple. About four o clock in the afternoo 

a lean, elderly man and his pleasant, plump»!ady came runni g 
out of a small house and begged me to stop for tea , 

Timothy into their orchard undipped the bit from h 
and gladly went in with them. They were from In\ernes, 
half f century ago ; but, oh, how they remembered I Wo 
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talked of Inverness and Lairg, of Thurso and Cape Wrath, and 
of the lovely coast which looks upon the Hebrides. And as 
they spoke I could almost feel the salt mist in my eyes, and 
see the bare purple hills of the North running in long lines 
down to the sea. 

That night I stayed at Abbotsford with a family who had 
come out forty years ago from Somerset. The father and 
mother were as English as I am, and their sons were Canadian 
as maple leaves—brown-faced, beautiful boys, built body and 
mind for the new world. Their mother watched them, loving 
but bewildered, with the quiet of the Somerset lanes still 
sleeping in her heart. 

I think it was when I sat down to supper in her little kitchen 
that the “ dispassionate adventure ” really began. Brown 
bread and eggs, cherries and cream, she gave me, while Timothy 
munched crushed oats in the barn. 

So ended my second day, and, as I went to bed, I considered 
how we had fared so far. 


First of all Timothy : As far as I could make out, his phleg¬ 
matic disposition was standing him in good stead, for he was 
settling down to the road without the smallest fuss. He ate 
his oats, drank plenty of water and lay down at night. As for 
me, although he was not the kind of horse who made my heart 
beat with the adoration which I reserve for light-built, high- 
crested perfection, I found I was beginning to fall in love with 
ms large, lean power and his stately aloofness. 

As for the pack, contrary to all expectations, it appeared 
adequate, and was giving very little trouble. I had invented 

of ^ traps which cr °ssed under the belly and 
rnit r 1 ®, bags in position. Over the pommel I slung the rain¬ 
coat and ground-sheet, over the cantle the sleeping-bag and 

having inserted myself into the small space which remained 
‘™. com P a « and ready for the road. My own physical 
condition was satisfactory. I had recovered in the twinkW 

and^va^ 6 neither^tlred ^nor tad ™ 


Th? e ^t a rive U r St wa‘s ^ USk> , S r' rUck int0 ,he Fraser Canyon. 

of a droplcurta°n nighT fell Th.lrr' , wlt f h ‘ h ? sud denness 

“ ““during the^ay,^ 
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'^^somcwhcrc udhin t^ing-distance-he.,was 

anT'bcfo'cTs g^5 EE 

" i'hT" he 'he tourist camp > P-f^ f^unw.lhng 

Timothy. I rode in The echo came back 

light. The others were d ^ k _/J a "^ trc ^ bling a little. He 
to me across the water Tirnot y - QUt of the darkness, 
snorted uneasily. And then, aU«d • cantercd 0 ut on to 

trotted a little horse in? m P rat »Srdeftly I thought, by the 
the road and caught him ^^^^tering behind him, 

K'^pcaredtThort. ”ung man. . rode up to h.m 

1Cad ',s S ,his e your y horsc ? ” I inquired 
"Why, sure,” answered the: young 

have bothered catching him, though^ _ inquired , peering at 
way. But what are you doing here • 

me through the darkness. for the Restmore tourist cabins. 

I replied that < wa , S .,° he asked "taring round-eyed. 
^;"e t rcd"- a N r o,” quite truthfully. For now that he and 

the pony had come, I wasn t pack-horse, and while I 

So we tied Timothy besidetl P ng m an fetched 

rubbed his legs and slapped his bacK, me y 

hay for them both „ ■, . » thc pa ck-pony will be 

•• He’ll be all right here, he said , me t 

company for him. together in thc young rnan s 

So we left them and set ofi togetnc Resln10 rc cabins, 

aged car. for 1 found that he hved ^the Res ^ th 

working as a guide or P a J kcr > bv the romance of 

West. He was evidently f’l overcon ^ whcr c was I 
my sudden appearance out o [ the da k . „ , re pl,cd 

ooin- all alone ? he asked. into nc niu here, 

vaguely with a Sign of who had no. 

for the first time in many weeks, ‘ hjm jf hc h ad always 
heard of my proposedjour y. I ‘ me , till six weeks 

been a packer. On «h c contrary.• ^uver. “A good job 

ago he had been \ i as ked him why he had 

too ” he remarked without regre 
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left it. I knew I was being every bit as bad as the people 
who asked me why I wanted to ride across Canada, but the 
words were out before I could hold them. 

“ Oh,” he replied airily, “ got fed up on wearing a white 
collar.” 

Then I saw the large liberty of Canada. How the Wild 
waits at the gates of her cities, and how unhampered the 
Canadians are to choose—success or freedom, city or wilderness, 
what they will. 

So we jolted to a standstill before the tourist camp, and, 
dazzled by sudden lights, I stumbled out of the car. There 
seemed to be one big central chalet, highly ornate, and around 
it, among the trees, the little one-roomed huts in which the 
tourists slept. The chalet was filled with American fishermen, 
large, kindly, drawly-voiced men, with a new pattern of serious¬ 
ness and laughter. I watched them under my eye-lashes and 
listened. They laughed when I should not, and when I was 
amused they saw no joke whatever. In its sense of humour, 
before everything else, cvei 7 country is alone. The French¬ 
man’s delicately risque witticisms are lost upon the Germans. 
To read the Canadian funny papers is for me a labour in¬ 
expressible, and anyone who has watched an American's face 
lengthening over Punch can appreciate the perplexing effect 
of our somewhat recondite wit. 

Next morning, very early, two of the fishermen kindly gave 
me a lift back to the place where I had left Timothy. There 
he was, tied to a tree, ready saddled and polished to perfection. 
A minute later my friend of the evening appeared and I asked 
him diffidently how much Timothy owed for his lodging. 

“°b, nothing,” said the packer, looking as though he were 
seeing Joan of Arc. “ It was wonderful.” 

So away we trotted into the morning. Timothy’s neck 
shone golden, and there were silver streaks in his mane I 
was so much possessed with healthiness and high spirits that 
I gaUoped him along the grass edge of the road, singing at 

™ °\ ( my Xu 1C t'- T u en 1 Jum P ed dow n and skipped on 
egS ’ WUh T ,mothy Jogging behind me. Then before 
Z r0Se and ? truck , slan ting into the canyon, and we 
Hope d d SCnously at last t0 the business of reaching 

lil i! le t0Wn about midday - n consisted of a 

dow^ hv thP f ^ h °S SeS> set Wlde apart on some flat s low 
d n by the roanng Fraser. There were generous tracts of 

the bouses ’ and u P° n these the cows and horses 

tha h Timni*hv ~ H nd , ered ln unr f s,ricted Possession. I found 
that Timothy and I were eagerly awaited. AU was arranged 
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for him to stay with Mr. Richmond, the principal packer and 
storekeeper of the village, and for me to stay with the post¬ 
master and his wife. Kindness lapped us round. But there 
was disappointment in store. From Hope I had firmly decided 
to follow the pack-trail which runs over the Coast Range to 
Princetown. However, the villagers now hastened to inform 
me that this was out of the question. There was still far too 
much snow on the summit, and the rivers were in freshet. 
Anyway, concluded the sages, wagging their heads with finality, 
the trail was never opened till July. I drooped. The only 
alternative was a long, weary ride up the Fraser Canyoni to 
Lytton—beautiful scenery and everything, but rock-bound and 
hard for Timothy. One hundred and fifty miles longer, 

besides. But I did not know then the genius of niy little hostess 
Anna. From the moment I mentioned the Princeton trail 

her mind had been working. , . . 

It worked in secret, however, and while l endeavoured o 
resign myself to what appeared to be inevitable, I was tucked 
into a car and whirled away up a mountain to visit a family 
of whom the inhabitants of Hope spoke with such respect 
that my imagination invested them with an awe-inspiri g 
magnificence. I was relieved, therefore, to find a simple and 
charming Fnglish household, with nothing more formidab e 
about them than unusual intelligence and an encyclopedic 
knowledge of Canadian birds. What I pnncipa fly «remember 
a bout that visit beyond the charm of my hosts and the mag 
nmcence of .he view from their house was the lync experience 
of finding a white goat in the outside lavatory. 

H was not till we came down from 
set to work. It seemed that next day Mr. Ricimond s son 

Billy was starting out for a ranch in the rnoun a to t; 
a French Canadian caretaker and stores The first ty 
of the way to the ranch led over the Princeton • 
now set about prevailing upon Billy to take us v i » 

that we might Tee for ourselves at the tot part of ‘he 

trail. After considerable persuasion, Billy was come 

' h So' a early next morning, four riders and two paclr-horses 
started for the Whitworth ranch. At first we climbed gradually 
un a wide easy road, with the mountain torrents which crossed 
oT way C> passing decorously underneath corduroy b d 8 - 
But soon the trail grew narrower and steeper, and at « 

founded a corner to find a naked creek hurlmg .self across 
our path with a melodramatic roar 1 drew^Timothy 
imperceptibly, I hoped, and \satched. y 
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ing through the water without so much as a look sideways. 
Next went Anna and the Frenchman, driving the pack-horses 
before them. By this time it looked so easy that Timothy and 
I plunged through with an equal sangfroid, and by the end of 
the day the snowy creeks held no terrors. Meanwhile we 
climbed slowly on and on through the majestic forest. Before 
us wound the tiny trail and above our heads the trees towered 
into vaults of distant green. Sometimes for a moment their 
density would break and hoary peaks would dazzle into view. 

“ See that snow ? ” Billy would say then. “ The Princeton 
trail is higher than that at the summit; it’ll be five feet deep 
up there.” But nothing could dishearten me, for we were 
riding into the mountains, and even if we had to run back, I 
did not care. 


About five o’clock we reached a clearing, in the middle of 

which, beside a creek, stood a small shack. This, Billy informed 

us, was Bert Robinson’s place, and here we were to spend the 
night. 

®ert was n °t at home. So we tied the horses to trees, un¬ 
packed and fed them, and were just going into the house when 
Bert appeared. He was walking slowly down the trail with a 
bunch of scarlet wild flowers in his hand, so much absorbed in 
his thoughts that for a moment he did not see us. Then, 
without haste and without surprise, he took in the circum- 
l )f ° ce °£. our arrival. His face slowly wreathed itself in smiles ; 
approaching with an easy stride, he drew us all into the cabin. 
«e took down an empty jam-pot from the shelf and arranged 

n,n ,he middle of the table - Then he 'hrew logs 

T furnace -range, and soon had a fire roaring under 
The hds. In a surprisingly short time he had fried us bacon 
and eggs, and stewed a mighty pot of tea. For our nart we 
unpacked butter and a new loaf of bread and opened a tL of 
peaches Soon we were all sitting down to a hearty supper 

^ Cleared aW *' our host ™ 

Playedus all dre * ° ut a h °me-made violin and 
huslfy voice! H h kncw » sin 8'°8 sometimes in a musical 

the PrinSmTtrailw' we set out for the ranch, leaving 
south-east Early hfthe t0 Chmb t teeply * and heading 

Quite^uddenJy we «me ontTfT T reached ° u ur destination 

y we came out of the forest into about fifty acres 
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of cleared grassland, in the middle of which stood a fine log- 
house with a barn at a little distance. Here, in Selkirkian 
isolation, the French Canadian was to spend his summer. 

We unpacked the horses and turned them loose in a water 
meadow, where, after enjoying a hearty fight, they settled 
down to graze contentedly. 1 did not ask Billy whether he 
would take me on to Princeton. I knew. All around us soared 
the peaks, deep in snow. But Billy put me out of my pain. 

“ Not a hope, Mary,” he observed laconically. So Anna 
and I decided we would stay one day at the ranch and then go 
back to Hope. 

The day had seemed to be in its prime when we reached the 
ranch, but soon night began to fall. And it was then that they 
came—step by delicate step, their cars cocked cautiously, their 
great eyes luminous—the deer out of the forest. We watched 
them moving in the dusk, daintily eating the tit-bits we had 
put out for them. Then, silently as they had come, they 
went : and we were alone again on our meadowy island, 
with the mysterious ocean of the forest whispering along our 

shores. , , 

Next day we occupied in exploring the woodland trails, and 

in teaching the horses to jump. They were inexperienced, 
but they did gallantly, and Billy was much delighted with the 
unexpected prowess of his pack-mares. Every now and then 
he would say, “ Mary certainly can ride a horse, ’ and I would 
sit up straighter and press down my heels importantly, intoxi¬ 
cated by this praise from a Westerner. 


Next day Anna and I rode down to Hope. Forty miles, 
through sheets of perfectly unmitigated rain. I said to rnyscii, 
“ If I don't mind this, I couldn't mind anything, and I don t 
mind this.” At last, shivering and in the dark, wc were back 

That evening I prepared for my journey up the Fraser 
Canyon. 1 had done all 1 could to escape the highway, and 
now I felt I must accept failure with a good grace. But . a S ai 
fortune and unknown friends were with me. For {hat night 

certain Mr. Grainger, who knew every creek and rock slide 

on the Hope-Princeton trail, was so kind as to telephone^tro 
Princetown to let me know that he believed the summit : could 
be reached in a week or two at the outside ; upon the streng 
of which I changed my plans again, and deeded to wait te 
days until Billy came down from the ranch where we had 

him, and then ask him to take me over. fh to 

So next day I caught a bus and went speeding north to 

spend the two weeks with my friends in Kamloops. It 
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majestic journey up the Fraser Canyon. The road, perched 
upon the side of the precipice, has been smashed out of living 
rock. On the one hand sheets of titanic forest sweep down 
to the water’s edge, on the other they climb into the sky. In 
May the dogweed trees are mooned white with great, sur¬ 
prising blossoms, which leap into dazzling relief against their 
shadowy background. And through the valley the furious 
river goes tearing to the sea. As I watched it I thought with 
shivering awe of Simon Fraser, for whom the river is named, 
who, setting out to explore the course of the stream, went 
forth in a birch-bark canoe and rode this torrent down to 
the sea. Such are the men who have made Canada ! 

All this I watched and thought about through gaps in the 
conversation, for my fellow passengers on the bus were ex¬ 
tremely talkative and friendly, and I remember how one girl 
gave me my first stick of chewing-gum. I accepted the small 
packet with interest and masticated the contents with a certain 
amount of enjoyment, until the point was reached when I 
ought to have spat it out, whereupon I became paralysed with 
embarrassment. I watched the other passengers covertly 
hoping to seize a moment when the whole company's gaze was 
simultaneously averted. But fortune was against me. Nothing 
ot particular interest appeared upon the road. Conversation 
buzzed. The regard of the passengers was turned sociably 
inwards. Finally, with a distracted gulp, I swallowed. I have 
never ventured upon chewing-gum since ! 

The days at Kamloops flew, and it seemed that in no time I 
was travelling south again. I reached Hope the day before 

imnn 3nd P l7 * hcth —who were then engaged 

pon their tour of Canada—were to pass through on their 

return journey. Ten minutes the train was to stop and the 

village was in ferment. What to wear, where to sfand what 

to say, what to do, whether to look all the time or devole a 
few minutes to taking photograDhs— ow>r «,, r u° . a 

problems controversy mg'cd in^veryCse.nthe 

momentous day dawned fine and fulfilled its early promise lid 
in the evening, as we of •« * p , rnise * ancl 

Mass 

feeling that we had received thdr n ?L° f ^ 10 * hat crowd the 
we glowed in the wonder ofexnpriln^ 8 {£t tmg - T °sether 
not only the beautv of the ^? at we saw was 

the King, for through th^^f" if° d 1fine sim Pl»city of 

for their people, deep as^hdr l"fc itself' Sh ° De the love 
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So we went back to the village warm and excited, and I 
began to pack, for we were to start the next day, and Anna 
oiled her saddle and told her long-suffering husband where 
to find the sardines, for she was to go with us. 

And here my journal begins. 


Ill 


TO THE SNOW-LINE IN JUNE 

Journal.— The day is bright with June sunshine and white 
clouds as our party of three prepares to set out. The people 
of Hope regard us pessimistically. “Too early yet, they 
say. " Creeks high ; snow on the summit, the trail blocked 
with fallen trees.” Even Bill, who is to lead us, and who 
knows the trail like the back of his hand, says*, “ Don 1 be 
disappointed, Mary, if we have to turn back.’ Only Anna, 
optimistic as myself, says, “Don’t worry; we 11 make it. 
Anyway, we shall not starve, for Billy has brought a pack- 
mare laden with food, besides a tent for Anna and me, which 

we scorn extremely. . , , . 

So at last we were winding again through the woods, up 

and up the stony path, under rugged firs and slim, d «stmgu*slvef 

cedars. Soon we come out on to bare, rock -strewn[hillside, 

with the dark summits of the pine trees be ‘ ow . us ’ 
shouting through the valley, and beyond the shadowed 
mountains, roughing their fir-tree-fretted edges again t ^he 
skv • then into the forest again to lose the blue and white day 
in y the green twilight of the trees. An hour in the dreaming 
dusk, then out again for a moment with the sunshine Blmt g 
on Timothy’s red-gold neck, and below us a tiny lake, curiui 
like a green water-snake in its nest of trees. Again we ^ 
n.o the forest ; and so we travel all day between shadow and 
sunshine, till early in the evening we reach Bert Robinsons 
camn where we are to spend another night. A . 

The horses are watered, fed, and tied up m the forest, 
and I sleep in a shack by the creek. We seem to have txer 

asleep about five minutes when a 

Simulating a gratitude we by no means fee , we shout man 
vn? ” and staggering out into the unfriendly grey of five 
oclock we \ofl 8 up "our sleeping-bags and wash™* 
hastily in the windy creek. The horses are fed-breakiast 

the horses saddled. 
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“Gosh dam you women,” says Bill to the pack-mare, 
roping down the pack with a diamond hitch ; “ quit foolin’. 
Come here, someone, and take up the slack. I guess that’ll 
do. All right, get going ! ” 

Higher and higher through the forest; and now, when we 

come out on to the open hillside, there is a two-hundrcd-foot 

drop below us, and the horses grow solemn and pick their 

steps cautiously. Just where the trail rounds the shoulder 

of the hill there has been a slide of rocks, and the track is 

obliterated by a pile of logs and loose rubble. Bill looks at 

it seriously, and my heart stands still with the fear that he 

may tell us to turn back. But he simply tells us to wait, and 

leaving his horse, he scrambles carefully on to the rock slide 

a nd disappears round the bend. Anna and I listen in suspense 

while loosened stones go crashing ominously down the hill- 
side. 


♦u At J*2* t0 our re,ief > Billy returns - Taking our horses by 
the bridles we scramble carefully on to the shifting edge. 

Billy goes first, then I, then the pack-mare and last Anna. 
When we have rounded the bend and the open trail is already 
♦K, S J Sht ’ 1 bear a s, ! d ' ng noise behind me, then crashing and 
£ as a ffeat weight goes avalanching down into the creek 
below. Feeling perfectly certain that it is the pack-mare I 

fnatch^f^rr 1 ?i d ’ ? ot daring to Iook round * But fina,ly I 

k** ?, ver my shoulder, and there she comes 

P n^w 8 her - way da !P l,1 y under the ungainly pack. Behind is 

lam fhfnWf 0 ! th i! s ,de Where a rock has just been dislodged 
1 a ir» 3wb ? n we regain the solid trail. 

th i* we climb more and more steeply. Once Timothv 
who is leading, jumps forward, and looking back I see a brown 

an $ d in h'^^^ n ^ sl ^^ ntd i en83 '^ 3 ^ between^ theft rees^Squfrrds 

-sgt 

“zzTss sis r*?** *>*• 

an irony of which even Tho^ Harl V 3 Mr sl , arted (with 
last year’s Sunday school picnic 3 ♦ d , fe ^ 1 proud ) b y 
and lifeless or lie piled across the^raT “if charred 

hacks a way through sten bv stln a th , ree hours m 

to the area we come out of it intA f As . suddenl y as we come 
first signs of snow ^ f reen J°™t and the 

summit. Soon the Datch^ Jr ? ° thmkmg distance of the 
horses slow down and begin to flounder 8 ™ thlCker> 3nd the 
ny, comes a menacing voice from the rear, “ you ’d 
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better leave that creek alone and climb the hill. You can have 
your bellyful of water when we get there. You mind, or I 11 
take a club to you ! " The pack-mare, well aware that these 
threats carry not the smallest animosity, comes waddling 
fatly after us. We scramble on. Soon we have to dismount 
and lead the horses. Once Timothy falls over a hidden root 
and drops his quarters into a drift ; then his forehand goes 
in up to the neck. He grunts anxiously, and I think 
he is going to panic, but with a big cflort of the powerful 
quarters he wrenches himself free and goes on again checr- 

fhe summit, when we reach it, is disappointing—wide, 
snow-covered plateaux, surrounded by peaks, and providing 
no particular view of anything. But the summit it is, and 1 
could dance for joy at the sight of its gloomy expanse. 

We climb down out of the snow-line and camp on some 
pleasant Hats where there is a little grass ^r the horses. n 
less time than it takes Anna and me to wash our faces, Bill 
has the tent pitched and a fire blazing up into the evening 
skv. We make tea and fry strips of delicious bacon. The 

forest keeps guard behind us ; the ^X^^S hate^ery 

S S* i«».. p“ c “S2 

snuggle into our sleeping-bag. Silence. Then a sciambling 

n °‘ S An n na h ' e Smcs Bill s voice, “ I hope that's no. a grizzly.” 

“ 1 hope not." 

“ If it is, the horses will stampede. 

“ Yes." 

“ Well, good night." 

“ Good night." And we are soon asleep. 

Some hours later 1 become aware that iL^n ^ccbefg and 
pletely asleep; next that the ground is likean‘ ,ct J* 8 » foot 
finally that 1 am broad awake and shivering from 
Anna is also awake, but we make no comment. F ^ m ^ ° st 
we get steadily colder all through the night. At ; ™ p d 
four we hear Bill shouting to the horses, running about and 

making shivering noises. We thankfuilly.,U°1 iahUng P the 
tence of sleep, crawl out of our tent and find BUI ngni b 
fire. The horses stand round Poking gaunt and unh PI y ^ 
staring coats. I rush to P oor J'^othy and begin 6^ tQ 
him. thinking it will warm us both. But^hi; coas 
lie down and he continues to shiver rcproachfi a 

Breakfast is soon over and the horses paeKea 
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farewell stripped of all vestige of emotion by the intense cold, 
we start out—Bill and Anna to ride back to Hope ; Timothy 
and I bound for Princeton. 

About seven o’clock it begins to rain. Very little at first, 
so as to fool one into not putting on a raincoat; and when one 
does put it on, one is already much wetter than one realised. 
By eight o’clock the rain is pouring steadily. The mountains 
swathe themselves to the feet in a blanket of cloud. Timothy's 
wavy mane goes into a mass of convolutions. My hair docs 
the same, and the raindrops run off the ends, inserting them¬ 
selves between my coat collar and my neck, and finding their 
way down as far as my waist. Timothy and I, curtained with 
rain, go on mechanically, shut up in the forest, which hangs 
suspended, dead to everything but rain . . . rain . . . 

At last, when I am beginning in spite of myself to fear that 
we are on the wrong trail, and shall go on and on through the 
mountains and never come to Princeton, we find our way on 
to a handsome road, cross a bridge, and all of a sudden there 
are cars passing, and, lo and behold ! a lady on a black horse, 
loliowed by a man on a bay, and they are Constance Swartz 

a ” d x, *£ omas > and I find that Timothy and l are to stay 
witb Mrs. Swartz in her cabin on Bob Thomas's ranch. 

PvJn^h! hy - walks , up * the country looks interesting again, and 
even the ram no longer seems to matter. 

ab 2 ut l A V0 hours we arc home - And thi * 's the right 

Givennp F< JL C ? n r anCC 1S ° nC ° f th ° SC rafC pco P ,c who can 

world thnt h nnl ee mg ™ 1 Str3n8C COntinent « half a CrOSS the 
world, that one is coming home. 

Constance comes from Vancouver. She belongs to two 

f ° r cl he i! S an English woman > born and brought up 

Sh^”,l da - r S , he has j m ° oth hair and * cool, educated vote 
She talks of plays and books that I know, and English north 

a Wagner abSCntiy 

a Wa n ckS8Um l ,hT^cCn2 d a f m i. re Timolhy ' «*»»» 
I arrive ,a,I and 


Stag up'the’ 

clumping up to the from L facec ! Wlth the alter natives of 

When I recover from all this, I discover that the service is 
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Mrs. Graham explained through the hubbub that the boys 
were taking Timothy up to a ranch a mile away, and we would 
join them in the car. 

1 suppose 1 looked a little harassed, for she took me and 
the smallest boy into the house and turned on the radio to 
distract us. . . . ” Dark-haired English girl,” the announcer 
was just saying, “ left Medley this morning, and hopes to reach 
Keremeos to-night. She has had a good trip so far.” This 
had such an electrifying ellect that the small boy stopped 
crying, and getting out the car we drove up to the ranch in 
comparative peace. 

We found Timothy already unsaddled and tied in a stall, 
but while I was rubbing his back and legs a young man appeared 
in a dilapidated car, saying forlornly that he had been driving 
about all day to find us and take a photograph. 

So poor Timothy had to be all dressed up again and paraded 
outside, while his likeness was secured from every imaginable 
ancle. The same young man returned the next day, waited 
patiently for two hours while I was delayed, and then escorted 
us out of the town on his pony, taking photographs all the way. 
He said he had had a wonderful time lately—first he had 
had quite a close \iew of the King and Queen, and now 
an even closer one of Timothy and me. He indicated 
that it would take him weeks to recover from such an orgy of 


experience 

' There is'onc aspect of the dry belt which surprises me a 
good deal. One will come all of a sudden to islands of luxurious 
vegetation, blossoming untended and unirrigated amo [ 1 ^ , . 

hills. Thus on the day when we left Keremeos we climbed 
up off the range into leafy woodland with banks °f crimson 
briar roses and syringa and masses of I 1 . u C ms . 8 . r °^‘ S hi -|| 
down to the path, so that Timothy could , bC "Ap * „t^long 
mannered head and haul up great mouthfuls as he went along. 

And then down we came again on to the range. 

I spent that night at Oliver with the district nurse, a a g , 
sporting person who welcomed me gladly to her small a 
already densely-populated house, folding me on to her livi g- 
room sofa with the heartiest unconcern. 

From Oliver there was a forty-mile five trail over the mou 
tains to Rock Creek, and after copious inquiry I elicited tl 
information that it was believed to be open, that fhcre wa^ a 
ranch ten miles up, but after that no human beingsi ofany sor 
except a gang of workmen working on a mine. Accordin 
I set out early next morning, weighed down with feed 
looking forward to my first night out with Timothy. 

The day was brilliantly fine. The range quivered with heat, 
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For two days.we never lost sight of the Similkameen. Bright, 
stormy, rainbow days they were, with the shadows and sun¬ 
shine chasing each other across the firry hills and the white 
road winding away ahead of us on the banks of the river. 
Mr. Leir was as good as his word and has been a positive 
fairy godfather to us, arranging places for us to stay the night, 
and turning up at midday in a car stacked with hay and oats. 

The first night he arranged for us to sleep at a little farm 
belonging to some people called MacRae. Mrs. M. ran out 
beaming, crying, all in one breath, “ We’re delighted you must 
excuse the mess we re in this is my husdand Jimmy you really 
should have shaved you look like a ground-hog! ” Mr. 

MacRae, not-m the least abashed, came out and showed me 
where to put Timothy. 

He and his wife were both from Skye. We talked of the 
Cuilhns and the Kyle of Lochalsh ; and I remembered as if it 

on r fi, ye w e ^ a ^ a sun ™ er in my childhood when we stayed 
on the West Coast of Scotland, and at evening looked across 
the sunset sea to the dark little island of Skye, while the lady 

he^whfiTh^ h A° me the cows ’ ca,lin S in Gaelic to 

Uving at Skve unn^lh At that . time MacRaes were still 
agains? the suns?? Very Sh ° reS wh ‘ ch wc saw shadowed 

to sim Jr ' And . now we were s,tt,n S down together 

he world b In^snrh^? 1118 river ’ SCVen thousand miles across 

windTnc and rri ? 11 ^ tncate patterns do the lives of men go 
winding and crisscrossing over the earth ! 

Keremeos whh^ i Spe ?' in a s P° ,lessly Perfect house at 
ratwn!? ’ !, h ,. a s heep-farmer and his wife. We got there 

happened Very u'! rcd ' For a liule while nothfng 

ihf™. 7u prettyi w h»e-haired lady wandered round 
the corner of the house, looking vague and saying" 

coming"ombeforc S ; ^child™ 0 "^ my „ n °‘ 

en^Uc ^ ast ” pi ^ in 8 ly 

„ ”J um * may.I ride him ? ” 

“ Why not r* ““ ° nC behiDd ^ other ? ” 

“ May I ride him first ? ” 

Does he buck ? ” 

“ Does he kick ? ” 

“ Why mayn’t I ride him first ’ •' 

Before I could sav “knif#*” u 
whirling poor Timothy down • e des - . one was U P and 

Roping at his heels La Wcvck and ?h? Vlth f, he middle 0 *e 
»>ecause he had to stay behind d h smaUest one yelling 
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watched her now grazing, plump and lethargic, alone in her 
rich field. Then in the open spaces of my mind I saw her 
forgotten companions streaming over the range. The galloping 
rhythm of their untamed feet beat through the sunshine and 
was gone. 

My companion continued to regard his mare complacently. 
“ She's broke now," he said. 

•• Yes,” 1 answered. “ she’s broken now.” 

Then 1 realised with a start that, while I lay in the sunshine, 
time had crept away, and already the hours were hastening 
on velvet feet into the afternoon. 

" 1 must go," I cried, jumping up. . , t . ... , 

“ I'll go with you,” said the cowboy. So quickly he saddled 
the chestnut mare while I packed Timothy, and soon we were 
riding together up the mountain side. The little mare Rustled 
along busily, with her head down, and big Timothy had to 

sinale-foot to keep up. , . . 

So 1 joeced on and watched the mare s range-bred muscles 

under the new layer of fat rippling back from her,hne sMoulder. 

1 watched the trail winding before us and ^*e c hi p m u n 
scuttling among the roots. Then I would •ookupatt 
towering trees and wonder at the contrasts of this count y, 
where one can ride in one day from the naked range o 
the flowery woodlands, and from the woodlands on into 
t u Ptf titanic forests. And I listened half in a dream as 
the boy ‘talked of horses and the trees and Fyrla whom he 

IO lt d was not till the sun was. sinking that we passed over the 
summit and reached a clearing beside a creek. Here, d 

my companion, would be a good place n f ° r ,, 
obediently, I unpacked Timothy and arranged my sleeping 
bag. Then the cowboy said good-bye and rode s >' 

with his surprising hair glimmering white agai 

of the forest. , •. not »il] 

1 sighed and prepared to have s t«k of 

then that I became aware of having left my entir hut 

provisions at the ranch ! Well there was nothing to do but 
to forget about it, in which resolve 1 was assisted by d 

who, being upset at parting ^m ^c mare was no 8^ 
in dancing round and round the tree to which 1 nau 
looking powerful and passionate and tangling up hi P« 
For a While I allowed his antics to distract me fmn, the 

vanishing thoughts of supper, azed at me in 

him with considerable seventy«hcn he g *i j $ 

astonishment and horror and at once became pertecuy 

again. 
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So I gave him his oats and, closing my mind to thoughts of 

human food, lay down in my sleeping-bag, and prepared to 

appreciate the poetry of ny first night alone in the wilds. 

I knew, of course, from copious reading, exactly what to 
expect. 

Slowly the colours of the sunset would fade, while I lay 
beside the stream and listened to the whispering of the forest 
behind me, whose furry denizens (romantic, but not dangerous) 

1 should soon hear engaging stealthily in their j ; -mrnal 
avocahons. As for me, I would watch the vault of «l., above 

of y them^t«a'? a,t m Fapt cxpectancy for the virginal ap: earai.ee 

So certain was I of all this that it never even occurred to me 
o consider that I was lying in the open, and that the trees 
immediately surrounding my clearing were too small and 
c n r . ubby ( l , 0 aflord an V belter, should such be needed. I lay 

overdue 9 he R„t Surd , y by n ° W l he first star was considerably 
J , J ut n u ° star appeared. Instead the little pink and 

fhlm 1 ° Uds ’ W — h ony an hour bcfo,e had been grouping 
S ° artlst,caiI y around the setting sun, now swept 

,nt ° 3 ? C0 'r ,ing array of so °ty black bodies and whirled 

fidls my VaU 1 ° f pr,vatc sky ’ with a screaming wind on their 

sainS”*? 6 0 ’ d °ck the rain began. “ Just a passing shower ” 

2 » regarding the scudding bogies optimistically 

fhe Vdtt mvardly r repeatcd this for ovcr half an hour, 5 pui 

sheet from underneath me and put it oicr the top Soon t 

Zt drummi ?S on it like a percussion band I found 
that by lying perfectly still I could keep fairlv Hrv an? r 

5^, «“* J S,ept ' but wokc in th <= vefy* small hours find 
hat the underneath half of me seemed to have died all evrem 
the point of my hip, which created the imnrr«inn ^r C K C ° P 
about to poke its way out through my skin P " ° f bl -''" S 
The rain had not even slowed down HrdrUnn • 

and knowing svell how unwise I was I t.irnpH d 8 eve I ryth,n S>. 
greater mistake than I though l i!S° VCr ' , II was a 
of ground on to a wet one 8 the i f ? ft J? ly dry patch 
sheet and came trickling in’undern^th ° S le i d ° ft the ground - 
thing, the sack of oats 8 \vhich [ ! ' and> to cr ? wn ever y- 

undone and spilt its contents within » U f nS ? S a ? i !L 0W came 
head. Immediately a tremendoiK a • few f ' et of T ^othy’s 

snorts."' PUt a few handfu ‘^ within Tcacl^of 'the^lmperative 
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At half-past two the rain got thinner and stopped. I put 
my head out. sniffed, and thought. “ Heaven be praised ; it s 
over' " But mv p.ean went up too soon, for in a very little 
while the clouds rolled back, and soon the percussion band 
was again beating its unremitting tattoo on my saturated 

ground-sheet. „ , . , •, « 

It went straight ahead till a quarter-past five, when I decided 
it was never going to stop', crawled out and gave Timothy the 
rest of his gram. At live-thirty, when the one or two parts 
of me left drv bv the night had got thoroughly wet, the 
rain stopped. ' I regretfully put the streaming saddle on 
TimothVs streaming back, festooned my goods and chattels 
around it, and, winging out my hair, started off down 

!h \Ve had not been going more than an hour when we came 
to a little shack. Thinking tins must be!ong to some of » h 

workmen from the mine, I went to the door to>ask.the distance 
to Roek Creek. It was opened by a man with a tlun face and 

an educated American accent, who told he was 
merit research-worker, and invited me to go in and haw. some 
coffee A minute later a plump, pretty woman came out of 
an inside room and said, Goodncs?, why hadn t 1 come 

them for the night ? I hey had a spare bcu. 

Dnwirv^ up tight to escape the embrace of my 

sodden clothed I looked at Timothy dripping under the diippmg 

pack ; there was nothing to say. 


notes from a hillside 

Already we arc half-way through June- I am ^ ,l J? a s scadc 

dangling my legs over a Precip'cc, h.g P mou thfuI S of 
Range, while Timothy picks up some straggly 

grass along the road. , (he river an d 

~ I can look down six hundred feet and ther a i on g 

the road 1 have been foUowiug. winding away = a toy 

the Kettle Valley. D.rcctly below and [ asked the 

t g.™ c S o.?ee PrC To'th?nor,h lies the sun-bright sheet 
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of Christina Lake, and all before me stand the fir-tree-freckled 
mountains. 

Well, now I must do some catching up. On the day after 
my rainy night, which was Saturday, we came down the 
mountains Into Rock Creek. I have never seen one of Canada’s 
famous and tragic “ ghost ” towns, but I have already seen 
several with one foot in the grave. They are born quickly 
but they die slowly, these sad little mining towns, springing 
up like mushrooms in the night at the whispered word 4 ‘ Gold ” 
living for a few years with feverish intensity, then slowly 
slowly decaying, dying down dully, back into the earth. This 
seemed to be to some extent the fate of the little town which 
we now discovered. But glad I was to be in a town at all 
with a hotel and a fire to dry my clothes, and a hot dinner to 
come steaming out of the kitchen. 


The next day we set out again, down the valley of the Kettle 
River, which runs east towards the main range of the Cascades, 
it was a pleasant road through neat farming country, between 

h "vyupontie da* ^ W3S falllDg and dc P ressio " 

At about seven o’clock I was stodging along, realising as 

°hTtf had S m,?ff S H S th ner L 0r T l3 L er ° n an ex P cdItion like this, 

that 1 had muffed the whole show. I had chosen the wrong 

r n0t 0 ? ly 100 late in the ycar ’ but aIso l °o late 

inrWh develo P™ ent Civilisation, chosen the wrong route 
and w T r0ng hors e-in short, mufftd it. S * 

roimH'a 1 WaS stl,, , s “ nk ,n these gloomy meditations, I came 
round a corner and found a little grey lorry standing by the 

anA-A We a PP r ? ached . two girls leapt out, and my cool 
and discouiaged inside warmed suddenly with the hoDe acaina 

S.nrri.s- ra ks is FF 

they called themsefves took me to the Ladies ’” as 

our picnic lunches and were soon t°,llj^ y \ here we pooled 
while the rain battered on the roof , mneteen *? the dozen, 
disappear again into the clouds mv own It? mo V n tajns began to 
with an equal rapidity. ’ y OWn de P ression disappearing 

The Missionary Ladies were holding their Sunday School 
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that afternoon in Rock Creek, so we decided that I would 
leave Timothv at the farm and return with them for the rest 
of the day. We rattled back into the village with great hilarity, 
and when the Sunday School was finished we went to a rather 
dismal little conventicle in the schoolroom, which was the best 
Rock Creek could offer in the way of a service. 

After this was over we were drifting companionably down 
the road when a very old car came clattering along. As it 
drew level the lady driver yelled, took both hands oft the 
wheel, stamped on the brake and, just in time, remembered to 
ect into neutral. She and her husband appeared to be close 
friends of the Missionary Ladies, and in no time we had all 
piled in behind them and were whirling away up a precipitous 
road to have dinner, with the driver talking and laughing 
gaily, and the car bouncing from side to side with a positively 
miraculous immunity from disaster. At last we reached a 
little house perched on the side of the hill, with a superb view 
of the Kettle River and the stormy mountains swathed in 
sinister cloud. The grass sloped away like the side of a roof 
and one felt if one stepped oft' the veranda one must be careful 
not to fall into the valley two hundred feet below. 

We found the house rocking with the antics of a large gang 
of hilarious young men. Soon we were in a whirl of con¬ 
versation about Timothy and the trip; suggestmns, advice, 
encouragements and discussions tumbled over one another in 
-in ivalanche Next began descriptions of apocrypha -sound 
‘mg' adventures with grizzly bears, mountain lions and outlaw 
broncos Finally the “ side-hill-gouger,’ that mythical animal 

who is for ever being described for , the ~ 

Easterners, made his impressive entry into ^econversatjon. 

Instantly an earnest solemnity clothed the c . - 

Miss. 'r.MW 3^»e.hc 

^2r* a 

ZSSSSSSlSi continued ns 

^Meanwhile our hostess ably made use of us all to prepare 
and arrange a lordly supper, of which -heautlMgft*; 
Then the girls and I tore ourselves away, ana i skipi 
them down the darkening hillside, once more contpl ly ' 
vinced of the rightness of this adventure^ For swrttty ^ ^ 

S? 5 d?y P b y e.° f S o"wi?,lJ: wm my ^absurd temperament leap 
from depression to delight. 
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That night I slept curled up in my sleeping-bag in an empty 
house kindly lent me by some friends of the Missionary Ladies, 
and in the morning regretfully said good-bye to them and 
set out again. And this, I think, is the moment when I must 
say good-bye to Cascade and Christina Lake, close the journal 
and set off again up the mountain. As I take a last look down 
the distance at the tiny village, I can fee the storekeeper’s 
daughter, infinitesimally small, come out of her house and 
hang some clothes on the line. A cloud is sliding a fine mantle 
over Christina Lake, and upon my hillside Timothy has 
wandered nearly out of sight in his search for dinner. I must 
go and saddle him and set out in earnest to climb the mountain. 


VI 

DAYS IN THE DOUKHOBOR COUNTRY 

SsMde y an h d V ri a i SSed Sinc .f 1 531 ° n lhe mou "<ain-side above 
i~ascade, and nearly a week since we left Rock Creek Tint 

' vas intent upon a difficult task, that of finding a 
blacksm.'h t0 h Timothy. The Wes[ .. i.nd.ng a 

with blacksmiths, for here men nearly all buy the shoes rcadv 
made and tack them on their horses themselves However 

fromVnrk r d i hat ln Mld "'ay, a village some twelve mifes 

nowkepTa SSi * ^ b>X “ C ° U ' d bc found ' * 

About noon I reached Midway—a collection of dwot 
scattered with abandon over some wide flats Amnn 3 «k S 
buildings dull tracts of grass lay emntv in thf' Amon A 8 the 

one large expanse a very oTd man on a verv olTt, Acr0SS 
riding, silent and slow * n a very old horse was 

I fi H n a at 8 Jme nd uTon * hiS Va8 “ -campment. 

charge of it. Her husband S s he ™in somn olently in 

sleeping off some late nights What h* S Up .? t the house ’ 
find in Midway to give him late niehtcV he cou . Id conce » va bly 
However, at Mrs. Bush^ iZl * '° SS 
to see if I could wake him After T Lh®? 1 U £ !? the house 
at the front door, a very grumnv L^ d k ?£ ckcd s °me time 
quarters shut, appeared at an unSai/f ; }, Vlth ,ts eyes three ’ 
I wanted. The owner of it tnrS S !? irS J window an d asked what 
me some time to acquaint l ° deaf > and it took 

the discouraging reply was, “I don’t sh^nXreW'^™'’ 0 " 
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“ Oh. dear,” I cried in an ingratiating bellow, “ Mr. Wilson 
said you were such a good blacksmith.” 

“ 1 haven't,” replied the face, “ shoed no horses in years.” 

“ Oh. please,” I yelled, “ the horse has to go such a 
long way. In fact,” I added in despair, “he has to go to 
Montreal.” 

*• I don't,” repeated the face, completely unmoved by this 
intelligence, “ shoe no horses.” 

“ Oh. well.” said I, preparing to retire in good order, ” per¬ 
haps they'll do him for me in Grand Forks.” 

** There's no one in Grand Forks,” replied the face with 

scorn, ” that could lift a hammer.” 

*• Oh, well, never mind,” said I with resignation, getting as 


f ar the ^itc. 

“ Wait ! ” said the face. I waited. Long pause. “ Guess 
I'll have to come and do him,” said the face. 

Ten minutes later a handsome car drew up at the garage and 
Mr Bush, with his eyes wide open and a pleasant smile on 
his lips, climbed out. “ What you want to wake me so early 
in the morning for ? ” he inquired, looking me a dig in the ribs. 
After three-quarters of an hour spent in collecting his tools 
he set to work on Timothy and did a very good job. 

Early that evening we left the highway and climbed up a 
rose-clad hillside into the forest. For hours we followed the 
lonelv trail. It was not till night was falling that I came upon 
a clearing with a small house at its edge. I knocked at the 
door and was accepted without surprise by the occupants 
a°frail old lady and her son. Sylvester was most superbly 

handsome man I have ever seen. Hc f ^1*° there were 

the colour of water under the bows of a t u P H?obscrved m^ 
strong lines round his wide, steady mouth He ^served me 

with dispassionate amusement and said 1 should go y 

wood. He wanted to cut otf Timothy's marfe and I Jet him, 

being as puttv in his hands, though afterwards 1 . de P y 

greuld it Splendid Sylvester! I wonder whether he w 

ever leave his mountain retreat and discover how magmfice 


h °Next day, armed with a sketch-map and copious directions, 

1 set off through the forest for Grand Forks. w cfrtrm 

H .vc you ever come down a valley w.th a thunder to m 
behind you, when the lightning grows brighter and brighter 

and fight out its battle above your head . That is no 
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was, going down the trail to Grand Forks ; and then, when 
the thunder and lightning were nearly on top of each other, 
the rain burst and the storm veered off down a neighbouring 
valley. And I went on, drenched, and somehow a bit dis¬ 
appointed. 

We left Grand Forks at five o’clock, walking out into the 
fragile, tear-stained radiance which belongs to sunlight after 
a day of storm. Suddenly, into the delicate evening broke 
a surprising old man.. He was brown, with a grey beard and 
long grey hair tied in a knot on top of his head. Stately he 
was and smiling, and craning his neck over a hedge, he began 
to speak to me. His speech was slow, emphatic and for a 
long while completely unintelligible. At last it became 
apparent that he was inviting me to supper. With words 
which he did not understand, and with “ nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles ” which he did, I gratefully accepted. 

we set off together up the hill¬ 
side and climbed till we reached a small creeper-clad house, 
irom which, at my companion's knock, there issued forth an 
assortment of. anxious-looking women and children. Soon 
the old man and the women were conferring at high pressure 
in a variety of language which was intelligible neither to me 
nor, as it seemed, to the participants. Once or twice I cn- 
d^voured to make my escape, but the old man grasped 

argument 10 ^ ^ ,nstantly ,ncrea sed the volume of his 

knovv W fi? n nh hiS T S K t 5° f ? ffairs mieht have cont inucd I do not 
know, for, after I had at last abandoned my attempts to with- 

amnl a I,ltIe 8 r ! whirlin S down the stairs and divSd in 
us quickly reducing the situation to order She 

another* 0 * ent E " S,ish soon had us a11 «p£' to one 

loss! But when little «• h i d bcei ? S0I ? lcw hat at a 

their attitude changed a^once to one If r Sltuat,0n to them, 
come. Quickly thev drew of fr,cndl,ness and wel- 

and began to prepare a meS I'looireT d ?h™ at ,hc ,able - 
downstair portion of the honsp T f ooke . d mterest at the 

and a lar ge P living-room clSn as ° f a Sma , U kitchen 

containing, in fact a taw! P k P u and sur P r,sm 8iy empty, 
nothing elU whatever T h a bench and ha,f a do ^en chairs- 
boiled eggs, boiled potatoes brou8ht me m y meal— 

black tea. While I gladly seethe oKoTt^wo^n °a 
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flat-faced grandmother with a white handkerchief over her 
head, sat before me and asked questions, using little Katja as 
interpreter. 

The old lady was amazed at my undertaking. “ Why was I 
not afraid ? ” she asked over and over again. She was greatly 
exercised by the fact that I was not married. “ Surely you are 
pretty enough ? ” she marvelled. She asked me where my 
parents lived,and when 1 told her far away in the old country, 
she said that surely they must weep every day at the thought 
of me. “Are they not terrified,” she pursued, “at your 
being here all alone in a strange country?” I told her I 
believed not, but she continued to shake her head over them 

and sigh for their anxiety. . . , . , 

When I had finished my meal she invited me to stay the 
night, but next day Timothy and I had to cross the Cascades 
a small undertaking compared with the crossing of the Coast 
Range, but nevertheless 1 felt that I should ride up as close 
as possible under the mountains before nightfall, so that 
Timothy might not have too long a trail on the day when he 

So bidding a reluctant farewell to my kindly fi lends, I set 
out once more and rode steadily for an hour. About sunset I 
saw before me. some way back from the road, a handsome 
farm house Here, I decided, I would ask to stay for the 
night But as I drew nearer I became aware of a dozen °J 
so voun<’ men playing ball in the stable yard, and as I drew 
nearer "sUlMhey stopped playing to watch me andi beg n «o 

beforeTVnerv'ih « 

mi«ht be another farm-house just out of sight. 

other hand I might ride for hours without seeing so much a 

sh S C o* realising that, in this instance, discretion and valour 

were’inseparable, I turned Timothy's hcad -, r ° d f ^stoppid 
farm, ran the gauntlet ot the young men,tea 

him Then thev stood around, cheerful and loquacio , 
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I rubbed his legs, slapped his back, and lovingly groomed 
his golden coat. 

I found that my hosts were from South Russia and had 
thirteen children. The whole family spoke good English that 
I took them to be Canadian born until, as I came in from a 
last visit to Timothy, my ears were saluted by a stream of high- 
pitched German and I found that one of the twins had upset 
a pail of milk and his mother was upbraiding him in the language 
which came handiest. It seems they are from Odessa, and 
German is their language. 

. ^ T U P timt ; that night, talking of their far-o(T 

home, till I could almost hear the sleigh-bells jingling through 

thP.> W h nter streets> almost see the strange little troikas with 

h? »k° ne SCt ! ? the middIc > trotting under his steel 
* fhe others cantering beside him in loose traces. Then 

we talked of the solemn Lenten festival of the Greek Church 
f° Dg aSt V,S ' ° f the Passion - and at length the greeting 
“ch d risUs m ri™ n " ‘° """ °" EaS ' er m0 ™"6 a fdeas"' 

s sjsss. ty, ? gg* 

fanatical sect originally from Russia anH * . y arc a 
taxes? t0 Send i lhCir ChUdrcn ** 0 , or an g d o t^huS? or^ 

spring they burndowrf schools an^blow^n 0 ^/ t ? n t’ “ every 
and churches.” There was t blt s of the railway 

she told me, whose daughter marri^H \ JUSt a 5 ross the river, 
The man came to see them 2 ? a J man the y not like 

night. In the morning h the girl wcnT^nr? H alhcr f ° U8ht a11 
m the river. ” Gee,” said Mary! ‘‘ they’re'quee™ ‘ herself 

1 have iearm a ® ood 

up in Southem\ t 5«ia th i S nT P e?};. 0f ‘t e Douk h°bors grew 
and tribulation. They acceded !:f !ee n' h ““*“>* umid toil 
and bamshment to the Caucasus, 
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avoidable persecution meted out by the world to those who 
followed God. 

For they sought to live wholly in the spirit of Christ—owning 
all they had in common, admitting no temporal authority, 
eating no meat in order that they might not have to kill. They 
believed that no man had a right to be a leader or a judge over 
his fellows: and for this reason, perhaps, since they were 
unable to get on without one. many of them invested each 
leader as he arose with the divinity of Christ, in order that 

thev might believe themselves to be following the leadership 

* ^ 

not of a man but of a god. 

W hen in the early nineteenth century a Doukhobor colony 
emigrated to Canada, to be joined a few years later by their 
leader Peter Verigin, the expedition prospered. They were 
clean-living, honest and excellent farmers, and the land gave 
back the love they gave it. Hut they were soon in conllict 
again—in conflict with the government, in conflict among 
themselves, in conflict within their own minds. The supposed 
divinity of their leader threw them into confusion. Tnc cool 
common sense of some was in constant collision withthe 
fanaticism of others, who followed him blindly. The quest! 
How to do right ? absorbed the attention ol all alike, and the 
search for a solution of the problem of life externalised itself 
in some extreme instances in the undertaking ot Primages 
which were to end in the discovery ol un- 

specilied promised land. In other cases it would lead to the 

pushing of religious beliefs to the point 

became the absurd. Some men, bc, i ; ev ‘" s inthe 

to enslave animals, turned their stock a sj wc 

hills. Some believed all education to be vvrong, since ^ 

must live by the guidance of God alone, nc > „ 

of man, and so in protest they burnt the^cbools. O ^ ^ 

they would discard their clothes and go naked, oe b 
thus they were returning to the perfect state of man as uou 

Meanwhile .hey raised heavy crops and strong children and 

V ’ t 'h straneeffincTcomradictory people. Wi.hou.: solid har^ 
M larniers, loving .he SS 

Sr as fanatjcism'subsidcs! .hey have 

been seeking .’ , . . lnn „ hv one Douk- 

1 was struck by words spoken not long ago by one 

hobor: 
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“ Pravda, we have one horse. You saw that the horse was fat. 
Also, when I took you close to his head and asked you to look 
into his eyes, you saw happiness shining in those eyes ? Da, it is 
necessary to feed the horse well and not make him work too hard 
and also it is necessary to think of him always as a brother and 
never as a slave. Some farmers give their horses much food 
and not too much work. Yet those same horses will not have 
happy eyes if the ignorant farmers are thinking of their horses 
as slaves and not as brothers.”* 


. *t.b e !i cve ,\* s wisdom. And here, in the manifesto 

signed by the Doukhobors in 1939, is steadfastness: 

. War wil1 ccase only when all men and women turn from 
violence . . refuse to fight, no matter what provocation. . . . 

Christ said turn the other cheek. Some among humanity must 
begin, must set an example. Our ancestors did not give wav to 

^ornTwha,' 4^"' ,ead ,he «“> "to for°o4 C ri4lc° 

one 0 to h b e e Se respecK e d DOUkh0b0rS ' 3 PeCU ‘ iar pcople indecd ' but 

at & re 4r the j ° urnal - In the little village of Cascade, 
collecting H ^°, unta,n s. my small friend left me. After 
£ ln ,h7h ii nC i fr r thc viUa S e store, I climbed for an 

last upoVfhe Keuie Vaney. 53 ' d °'™ Wr “ e '° '° 0k my 

twenty*" miles ^ ?" d 1 k C ‘ ° U i asain and limbed for 

rtSwk?sx-3'EF' 

5 S, S sat £,«; s 

one could catch glLpses of the rn*d\,T 8h , the trcc ' t0 PS 
interminable snake. Dismountine < J°™ n f llkc 

I led him slowly down into the eathJfn' C Tim ? thy s fo rclcgs, 

had followed the convolSns of®h c road fn'T 8 ' After we 

we came out upon some broad u,!*L r ° ad about ten miles, 
the midst of them was the black outlfnp'meadows, and there in 

My heart stood still for it wasTn of f arm ’ 
told me in Cascade that I should find thi« d / r ^ neSS ’u ^ bey 

mwjsS r"r i 

What if there were no one ^ luTl&Z 

Sla\a Babu, J. E. C. Wright, Farrar and Rinehart. 
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to a post and knocked. To my relief I was answered by the 
bark of a doe. and a minute later a woman came to the door 
and replied to my shy inquiry that 1 might certainly stay the 

nieht. . . 

Having made Timothy comfortable. I went in with some 

curiositv, to find that the house was now lighted adequately 

enouch’ The occupants were two women who had evidently 

been' si nine contentedly in complete darkness. Now they 

bestirred themselves hospitably and made me some supper, 

then pulled out a sofa-bed for me in the living-room, upon 

which I was soon so deeply asleep that the men came clumping 

in later without my so much as hearing them through my 

t,r \\Tdav thev told me I had better stay, for it was going to 
rain, but' 1 said no. that I was used to rain, and, moreover, 

I did not believe it would be much. But they were rig , 
for it was izomg to rain ; it was going to rain and rain all day. 

1 have reached the conclusion that rain simply does not 
matter if vou know where you arc going. But when there 

is absolutely no certainty of getting teed lor *!]® hor “ 1d i y 
clothes for oneself, and hardly even a possibility of a bath 
the effect on morale is considerable. Any mackintosh soaks 
through after five or six hours, and the luggage and one s legs 
„n a sodden mass. If one gets down .0 walk the saddle 

coir A 

in grim desolation on the side of a hill, in p 
Cl A? down into 

a car stopped and a pleasant elderly man climbed out. ^ 

sis -■».» 

?nck!mu 8 ddwn my nose Without much hope I asked him 
if he knew any place where they would take in the horse. 
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“ Why, yes,” he replied ; “ go to the Company's model 
farm. Bill Forest will look after you both.” He little knew 
bless his elderly heart, what a hera'ld of Peace and Joy he was! 

There was the farm, sure enough, just a mile or so farther 
on. Although Bill Forest was not at home, they took us in 
perfectly as a matter of course, and, after Timothy was settled, 
a nice-looking young man, who knew exactly who I was without 
asking, packed me into a car, with another young man and 
sent us up to his wife. A girl about my age came to thedoor 
and accepted me, streaming hair, filthy boots, soaking wet 
luggage and all without even looking bewildered. In no time 
at all her pretty kitchen was strung from end to end with clothes¬ 
lines and rendered completely impassable by the presence of 
every single one of my steaming possessions. And I oh 
ultimate luxury ! was piled into a hot bath. 

To-day I am allowing Timothy and myself a 44 rest un ” 

If, i P “ C = a r„ rclaXa,i ° n of ,be Moffits ’ littlc house ■» utterly 
? r d He f my u °? c of the easiest and most unexacting 
IS 1 h had l , he luck to encounter. Timothy mean- 
UP,e u- a , model staI1 ,n thc model farm with cold water 

how "fuse" leSS and m0rehay and beddi "8 than he knows 
ovefthTsmeUef t »nH' day 1 ° Ug , hl \° be 8cttinB mysclf shown 

r “ s'r " r s „ an a si 

nTafraid^ 

SET This 1 ""doe's yo h ur th mo,r 

2 U’r quiei 

-‘■ajtrsarHSiSiSiS 
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VII 


OVER THE SELKIRKS 

After a day's rest we left Trail and followed the Columbia 
River to Robson. It was a pleasant ride, undistinguished 
except by one escapade of Timothy's. 

About noon I was invited to stop for lunch at a filling station, 
and gladly accepted. Timothy thought poorly of this idea 
from the beginning, having a curious mistrust of filling stations, 
so we tied him on the other side of the road, under a small 
tree : and. against my better judgment, for he is also afraid 
of a rope, we tied him long, so that he could eat some grass, 

and left him feeding happily enough. 

Five minutes later, as we were going in to lunch, there was 
a crashing noise in the bushes, and I imothy came galloping 
out as thoueh the fairies were after him and disappeared up 
the road, kicking his heels and dragging the tree behind him 
on the end of the rope. Wo leapt into a car which was standing 
outside the garage and, after driving for half a mile, caughj 
a fleeting glimpse of the red horse, speeding round a dis ant 
corner. We renewed our efforts and finally saw him not so 
very far ahead, still in full flight, with a car coming fast towards 
him We waved our arms beseechingly ; the car s owed down 
across the road, and Timothy stopped. When we had reached 

him and disengaged the tree, we fou . n ,^ hl ™ J c ' h “w he 
but hardly blown and sweating very little, which shows me 

C °Wc l reached*Ro'bson in a red and yellow evening to find our 

hosts all ready to receive us. They had heard me speak; °V^ 

the radio from Vancouver, and had written ‘"makeand 
the night. They have a neat house on the shores ot a lake ana 

a beautiful dog whom they found last year starving in 
tends Doukhobors being forbidden by their cl.gton 

to kill, drive away their unwanted dogs to die in the mountains. 
'• God will look after them,” say the Doukhobors, 

We left Robson on Sunday afternoon, and about eight mdes 
along the road we passed the grave of Peter Verigin ‘he toms 
Doukhobor leader. They have erected a splendid nwniimm 
in bis memory and value highly the forms >n itsnjadiale 
neighbourhood, so that the road is bordcicd for man?_mue 
with Doukhobor holdings. At the time of our ptiss.iifc h 
owners embarrassed me a good deal, for they '' erc a11 = 

nothing, because it was Sunday, and were therefore at liberty 
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to stare at us from the moment we hove in sight until we 
disappeared over the horizon, of which opportunity they fully 
availed themselves. However, I observed them in return 
and a solid-looking company they were. The older women 
wore long, full skirts and had white handkerchiefs over their 
heads. The young men were clean and brown and handsome 
or not° m Sirls beside them. A fine, sturdy people, peculiar 

Early in the evening we reached South Slocan, where there 
hved a cousin of the North Country Bosanqucts, called Jim 
Craster, who had most kindly arranged for hospitality for me 
and Timothy. I stayed with some delightful friends of his 
in a little house belonging to the West Kootenay Power and 

nr^ h nnfh 0r ?i pany ’ W E} ch conccrn is reason for the existence 
ot South Slocan. Here, owing to heavy rain, I spent a whole 

day In the afternoon Jim lent me his car, and I drove my 

hostess and her children into Nelson. As we came over the 

!md thC !” 0UI ? tain road th c weather was clearing 

anH h i h . cl ™ u us ,a y l he little town, in a burst of sunshine 

fake in In C,OUds ™ lIing otr thc mountains, and the 

lake in exquisite transition from storm to brightness. 

andrav X leHlh Stl11 through showers and sunshine, Timothy 
fng and dimnl n H , C W T d ’ W j th thc rivcr Mow us frown- 

cascades at the PowerT capr | cc and crashing into snowy 

. , owcr Compan y s dams. A lovely river the 
Columbia, a lovely temperamental river, and I was sofry to 

I rode °him inc ; ident of .{he da Y was provided by Timothy 
,5 him into a small shallow-looking pool thinking ho 

One serious business whLch l' haH . h ° r , SC lm no rcs P cct - 

to make up my mind how to cross ?he SdWrkT "V^'n 0 '! Was 
turns south at Kootcnav Lake icUcirks - T hc highway 

decorous course runninc dowl ? d pursucs a lengthy and 

boundary, then north agafn to D the mternational 

pack-trailVan over the moun ains fo M 00k ' ,? U ‘ 1 knew a 

miles shorter and inesthSl ™ r Mar ysv.lle, over a hundred 
usual array of loil aulho^s aSlurfn^ ThCrC haVe been the 
with confidence that there will J iJI g t0 g0, asscrt ‘ng 

great piles of trees acrmf fj ! -, be ?, now shdes » ,ock slides 
horse and I will undoubtedly hi'/ nd CI ? ks so high that the 

bridges they are forced to adfhTXt / Whcn fc 1 mentipp 
but no doubt, they add, these have bedashed away.^Sne 
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kindly man. who had crossed the trail himself ten years ago, 
sent messages to the newspaper, the bank, and the post office, 
begging me to pay him a \isit : and when 1 went he told me 
that he could not reconcile it with his conscience to allow me 
to go. assuring me repeatedly that the pass was over eight 
thousand feet high at the summit, and I knew nothing what¬ 
ever of what i was attempting. However, one or two 
younger and more enterprising people have given me more 
optimistic accounts of the trail. As lor my cousin Jim, he 
advises me not to go. but adds that, if I do go. he is com¬ 
ine with me. I have decided that 1 will, so Jim joins me 
to-morrow. 

To-dav I rode up a finger of Kootenay Lake and crossed by 
the ferrv from I laser's Landing. We reached Gray Creek, 
on the east side of the lake, in the early evening, and I set out 
to find the home of an I nglish family to whom I had an intro¬ 
duction. After a short ride I reached a pleasant house stand¬ 
ing in a rolling I nglish garden, in which I am now waiting. 
The familv are out, so I have found a patch of rough grass for 
Timothy to graze, and now sit writing the journal and hoping 
my unsuspecting hosts will be pleased to see me. 

That was two days ago. and soon after I finished writing 
nn host and hostess, with their little boy, came home and made 
me welcome Next day Jim arrived, and we went on up the 
lake sho^ to th c toot of the trail by which we were to cross 
the mountains. 1 lere we stayed the night with 
called MacGregor. These two took a 

siderably less melodramatic view of h. c horse for 
inhabitants of Nelson. They secured a good ™ 

J.m helped us pack our provisions, and set the a, f™ 
for four-thirty, in order that we might be away in the 

'"lSut'we did not start in thc morning, for we awoke tofind 
that t was raining, raining with the dour ins.s en,:e which 
seems somehow peculiar to rain m the mountans Perfectly 
straight it falls, pouring off the branches of the tire and cedia ^ 
pelting down their trunks, pounding upon the re 1 in 
cabin where you huddle. Down the h'llstdcrushtc creeks, 
muddv and tempestuous, and other creeks, new-born, area 
down the trails which you had thought to travel So^ 
not start in the morning. Instead we lay about the hous , 

slept and read the funny papers. a 

When I was tirst introduced to a tunny paper, it L 
loss T cad it through and through, completely unable to 
discover anything funny about it. But I must now confess to 
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a growing affection for “ Li’l Abner” and his family, a mild 
admiration for the achievements of Joe Polooka, and an in¬ 
creasing interest in the frustrated life of Jiggs. Perhaps with 
a little more practice I may yet acquire an addiction to The 
Funnies. . . . 

Next day we again rose considerably before the lark to find 

the rain still falling, quietly and insistently, out of a leaden skv 

But this time we were forced to go. Jim had to be back at 

work in two days; and I, after all, have to reach Montreal. 

So damply we began to get ready. We were joined in the 

gloom of our five-o’clock breakfast by a young man called 

trie, who had decided to accompany us. Jim came to look 

after me and Eric came to look after us both, so protectors 
were plenty. 1 * 

At six o’clock we started out. The forest dripped mistily • 
its fir trees and cedars gloomed in the wet; the trail grew 
narrower and narrower and the branches brushed our faces 
and poured their raindrops with unerring precision down 
our necks. Eric had packed our provisions on the little mare 

and T, S h' V l l ns /u d leading hcr - Jim a " d I sat on ou hor es 
and, I think, had the worst of it. 

riv^Sfr^ h ° Ur trai J led down to thc shores of a 
wiMwhi 1 • 0t unusually wide, but it was swift and swollen 

he r rock? 1 hPd and T- hC 'i, ater u s ? amc crashin S menacingly over 
hrfrcA i S ed ’ T,mot hy> being thc strongest and steadiest 
e ;il , if d l l firs V Cheerfully he walked in, feeling his steps 

ar.he °sho°f “1“ ,h , * feW powcrfl " ™chcd ,he 

wr n h B er ou h t °[ e h e 

waves ’ and 100 

' she follow 

any minute her legs might be « v « *!?! P lf ed prophec - v « and now 
force of thc water Vt ‘ p . from under her by the 

Timothy to plunge in again wSrh n »° d-lf l ° d ° but for poor 
the mare’s haltershank he made a d'pv’t 3nd ’ whlle ? cau ght 
stream and dragged her to safetv nn dexterous . turn «n mid- 

he shook himself and was auVadv to 0 ^ 05 ^ b ? nl V then 
horse crossed next, with mnrh i!i i,’° 2 °, n - Jim s little 
finally Eric, going a little wav um?! aSbin8 i an u snortin 8» and 
gibbon-like agility on a fallen 1 ?^ ™’ cIam , bcrcd over with 
tree. y a lallen lree > some rocks, and another 

summit the TraiJ 1 climbs" th^ee^tho^dV F ^ m hcre to the 
We dismounted to help the horses.TheU‘on 
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tail and let him drag me up, but the men panted up bravely 
under their own steam, stopping occasionally to chop a way 
through the trees which had fallen across the path. Water 
squelched in our boots after the fording of the river, and our 
upper portions were hardly drier, since the rain continued 
unabated. The trail strained up ahead of us, steep as a house- 


roof. . . 

About noon we reached the summit. I believe there is a 
view, but all we could see was a gloomy expanse of rocks, 
rain and sombre fir trees, circled in cloud. I suppose all this 
sounds fearful, but as a matter of fact I was very happy, and 
so. 1 think, was Jim ; so were the horses when they got their 
oats: and Eric, being used to his own country, took anything 

it provided as a matter of course. 

\Y hile I unpacked and fed the horses, he and Jim collected 
some wet wood on to a wet stone and. with the magical m- 
cenuitv possessed by Canadians where an outdoor lire is 
concerned, soon got going a merry blaze. We sat down beside 
it. steamed and ate bacon and eggs. About two o clock we 
started out again. At first the trail was hard to hnd, for, since 
the pass actually was about eight thousand feet high, it was 
still deep in snow. In some places the blazes on the trees 
were covered, and it was a good thing that Eric was with us 
and knew the trail. This was the highest summit over 
which Timothy and 1 had passed, but, in spite of one or 
two dilliculties, it certainly did not justify the pessimists 

°I n™ h e* ear 1 y' 'a ft e rnoon we reached the first, of the widej*jd 
terrible creeks which they had described. The bridge, now 
e'er was m excellent condition, so their expectations were 
fortunately unfounded. In the early evening the clou ^ b ^ an 
to lift, and looking back through a clearmgwcsawthe ran 
drifting west in a silver veil, shining against the sun and 
behind, a startling snow-capped peak, guarding the pa 

W AhiuTsS d o?lS5 we came in sight of the Office Camp a 
small cabin where we proposed to spend the night. T 
surprise we saw smoke rising among the trees and, . 
drew nearer, the solemn, inquisitive face of a horse was raised 
from the grass to peer at us. We reached the cabin to find 
a bov and cirl already in possession. They regarded us 
sombre silence Fearing that we might have burst .'"advert 

nMy upon a honeymoon trip, wc started a one-stded and 
konu'wlnt embarrassed conversation, only alter a long time 
SS "c boy and girl, taring that 1 tope » cross 
the pass, had ridden out to meet me, and were in fact dtligme 
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to see us, but so completely paralysed by shyness that they 
could not get a word out. 

We cooked our supper out of doors (bacon and eggs acain) 
and then hung up our saddles and spread out the pack to' dry 
as best it would. Inside the shack were bunk-beds with 
straw mattresses and some old blankets. There were cookin" 
utensils, too, besides a knife and some cups and plates For 

Lhfn P Hh- eaV u h '. S cabin ° pen ' an <l he leaves his possessions 
behind him. He knows that those who travel the mountains 

am/t'hino lke y t0 c lca u e SOr V e token behind them than to carry 
anythin*, away. So the girl and I made ourselves comfortable 

in the hospitable little house, white the men gallantly spent 
the night on the damp porch. y P 

npnbc tbc morning we woke to sunshine and snow-capped 
. Arte t r an earI y breakfast (bacon and eggs !) Jim 
J ?. r,c set out t0 return to Crawford Bay and Ralph 

mountain 1 r ° dC aWay d0Wn the east side of the 

whT^h i b r? ll i er a " d sister were stil1 almost completely silent 
throiiph t k vf d ’ as 1 L 8av t me a chance to watch the trail winding 

settlement in a Sdearinagjrtled'by th^untolns 10 Th ‘‘ 
hved m a one-roomed hous^ built bv themsTvcs Alma and 

and S his er father“shared o^'fn‘tte'ofhe?"*" 1, Thm Ral, ? h 

end of The hotll; 

Westerners^vill 

course. I hope that before I die i ™ u* S,mp est matt cr of 
back to someone who needs it a liftE a chancc - to Sive 

ship which has been so freely given to me*'* H ° f friend ~ 

great Yono'ufaVd fetiw'of 7 Here I had the 

are famous all over theVooteiwvIf J h - C Evans boys - They 
seventy and seventy-five AH and thc ! r *Ses are 

prospectors and geologic ™ bves . they . have been 


the capital to work it ° re ’ but have never had 

the greatest pleasure was™ a^are^e'^ 1 ** given them 
gram, and now Bill Evans spends'a.l iSTtoS ' ™rv?nTand 
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polishing the beautiful wood, while his brother looks after 
their tiny shack. 

I wonder who will mine Mount Evans, how big a fortune he 
will make, and whether he will remember the two old men 
to whom the mountain first belonged, and who lived and died 
without riches and without regret, while their wealth slumbered 
untouched in its virgin snows 
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CAMP ON THE KOOTENAY 

It is Sunday again, and Timothy and I have reached a deserted 
logging camp on the Kootenay River trail. 1 picked curved 
spruce branches for a bed and laid them in one of the empty 
huts. After that I bathed in the creek, and I can feel now 
the aching-cold water passing my body. Afterwards I ran in 
the clearing to dry ; then I caught Timothy and P« l the bnd ,e 
on him, leapt up and cantered round the edge of the forest. 
Never have I ridden a horse like this, with nothing, not even 
a layer of cloth, between me and him, with his salt hairs prick- 
ing my naked thighs and the smooth musclesi ripp ing. under 
my very skin. So must the Indians have ridden in the old 
ws of their freedom; and so, since, we were imagining, 
might Adam have ndden if he had stayed only a few more 

yC Now n i P am Messed again, for the evening is shivering up 

the valley ; and before I go to bed am s !' h, j 
journal. Where was I ? Yes, at Marysville. Well here 1 
G to make a decision which I had been putting >11 for the 
list week It was: whether to ride direct cast to Macleod 
and I ethbridge, much the shorter and much the duller route, 
.... whether to strike north through the national park to Ban 
and Ihence to Calgary. Personally, 1 ^«.d no.^va»t ~und 
b i oc k to see Banff, and even Lake Louise, Most Beaumu 1 
Snot on Earth ” and all that, has been so insistently ac, ^ t ‘ sc 
Uru one crn 'kl not look at it with the. thrill of any kind of 
discovery But the thought of the national park, wll <J>P 
c m ous' netted with trails and alive with animals, would not 
let me rest, and 1 did want to ride down the mountains and 
see Calgary, first great city cast of Vancouver, spread o 

1H T he ^morning S^d when I had to start. If it had been a 
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rainy day I should undoubtedly have gone to Macleod. But 
the day wa^ brilliant, and there was the vivid line of the 
Rockies, running up north and drawing my eyes like a magnet. 
In vain I thought of the extra distance. In vain I concen¬ 
trated my mind on the banffishness of Banff, and the prodigious 
size of the Lake Louise hotel. By nine o’clock I was riding 
up the range due north. 

I did not get far, however, for about noon I reached a 
pleasant little farm, from which two girls came running out 
and besought me to come in, saying that they had followed 
Timothy's and my progress in the papers all the way along. 
So in we went, and once in the house they set about persuading 
me to stay the night; and at last, partly because they were 
so charming and partly because they promised to try to get 
me perrmssion to see over the famous lead and zinc mines 
of Kimberley, I decided to stay. 

In the afternoon we set out for Kimberley and, with some 
trepidation, presented ourselves at the office of the mine 
superintendent. 

%1J * a 0 "-?? h °u V y ° U ^ n \ hc ^ when he heard what we 
ThC thm T ° C O f k Shift is just comin S ° ,T - a ”d 
looked crestfallen ’ y ° U ' Ve a PP° int ™"‘'' We 

r ‘‘ 1 kn ° w y° u, f e cra zy. M he added, “to want to ride across 
Canada but you re crazier still to expect to go down the mine 
at this hour and without an appointment.” 

“ Please said I. 

“Don’t say pretty please to me,” said the mine suner- 
registering distress! UP “* ^ Silence - Superintendent 

seizing the fekphone' ' “ Th™"”'he '^ftcr 

conversauon go up to the minehcad and ask for Fred Waldie 
and see what you can do with him ” waldie 

With profuse thanks we made for the door 
as the*door cTosed. *"* 1 " Sh ° U,ed the superintendent 

Fred Waldie was all readv fnr ,.c i 

mining clothes and electric lights and C 1 csscd , u . s up in 

cool depths of the mountain Thf d P ,un8 . cd into the 

ventilated, and working conditiIfnf aSSafieS are l 1 * 8 * 1 and wel1 
showers and artificial sunlight tr^t sec " 1 S°°d ; there are 
they look well. We saw ennv nf ?il en for the men « and 
the ore has been dug out • wi> «hi !j he grcat , caverns where 
in the skip, and once 8 took cover fn i r?,Y n l ° th u ,owest level 
a terrific explosion of blasting took P lacl° ““iThou^ 
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a half we came out again into the sunlight, having seen an 
infinitesimal portion of the enormous mine. 

Very early next morning Timothy and 1 set out. All day we 
rode up the valley between the two ranges. I was struck by 
the contrast between the weathered Selkirks and the young 
and precipitous Rockies, the effect of whose spectacular out¬ 
line aeainst the summer sky was positively operatic. We made 
about fortv miles that day, o\er a lonely range trail, through 
cactus and sage-bush and burning heat. In the evening we 
came to a dude-ranch. The trail led up to the brow of a hill 
and there lay the little ranch, nestling among trees on the 

Sh ^ , 'I he\'ll be delighted to have you," I had been J ssurci -Jj 
so. certain of our welcome. I led Timothy thankfuHy down the 

winding drive. But ! had forgotten that this was n0 ,^'^^ 
ranch As we trailed wearily into the yard the difference 
became apparent. On the lawn beside the lake lay an assort- 
... of the dudes arrayed in bathing-dresses and sun-suits 
cio serene and exquisUely sun-tanned, beautifully groomed 
as to S the hair and hands. I became aware of myself and 
Timothy drooping wearily and covered with dust and sweat. 
/, .Thing bade the tangles of my hair. I remembered that my 
nose was peeling. Diffidently 1 inquired of the nearest dude 

whether the owner of the ranch was available. , . . 

U ^ You’d better go over to the office,” he replied looking at 

iH 

£ HSSS SaiSaws 

\vcre°soon '“H^oXhim dSSSVShi 

IfnXdrmt by, and . found 

1st SHSHSHS 

^Lovely as this ranch was, 1 was e l«j to>be on ,d>e road 1 agam 
next morning. I hat evening way t0 ri ,n this 

rn V p MfSc a hundred or so nu.es in advance. 
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but be all ready to change it over night. For at Canal Flats 
I heard that, instead of taking the highway to Windermere, 
as I had supposed from the map I must, I could follow a trail 
up the Kootenay River and thus strike directly into the national 
park. To my surprise not a voice was raised this time in 
gloomy prediction, so joyfully I awaited the morning. 

That night Timothy and I stayed with an elderly Swede, 
who seemed to be the only person with a good barn and hay. 
Mr. Johnson and I decided that, in view of his being a bachelor, 
convention demanded that [ should sleep in the hay-mow! 
So the old man made me a bed in the hay with Hudson Bay 
blankets, advised me to shut the door of the mow for fear of 
bears, bade me good night and departed. 

For some time the darkness was silent. Then something 
began noisily eating in a corner of the loft. I knew well it was 
not a bear, and, anyway. I had shut the door. But nevertheless 
I listened with considerable concentration. Animals in the 
day are enchanting, but an animal at night, making eating 
noises and sounding rather large, is a little disconcerting. I 
was thankful when it withdrew and allowed me to go to sleep. 

Early in the morning I heard Timothy stamping about 
bdow- so, collecting an armful of hay, I went out into the 
bird-filled silence ot four o’clock, to find a great moon setting 
in a path of gold over Columbia Lake, and beyond it the lone 
.quiet line of the Selkirks, serene and snow-capped and very 
faraway. Timothy was delighted with the hay and I lay down 
again, to the pleasant accompaniment of munching, and slept 

irh 6 u Un WaS - hlSh ‘ Aftcr breakfast 1 sct out alone the trail 
which begins in a wagon-road and follows the line of the 

™ dc ’ sw, . ft . r,ver - If was a day delicious with sunshine and 
cloud, splashing creeks and red Rocky Mountain lilies 

. Dream y WIth f orest lights and aloneness, I was joking on 
singing songs and thinking how far we were from etei? one’ 
when I was startled by the grind of hnb* ^ y J 

Sis™ ■“~sk «Si£2S 

kSSSl. rrsS S 

do™ the e s I ^m nay & 1 me r ° U ''° ' hiS P ° im ’ d ™"S 
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higher. Next day. laden with oats and food, which I meant 
to'buy, but which the foreman has given me, I set out for this 

deserted camp. 

So here 1 sit in the wide clearing, with the group of huts 
behind me. and east of me. at the forest's edge, the old corral 
still standing, into which 1 shall put Timothy before I go to 
bed The setting sunlight slants across the clearing. Timothy 
now is grazing at the edge of the forest, shining red as amber 
against "the shadow of the trees: 1 must go and catch him 

before it is too dark. , . . , . 

From here on. they tell me. the trail is narrow and hard to 

find. They sav they hope I shall not get lost. The foreman 

of the lodging camp has lent me a little gun, in case we do get 

tost and I We to shoot birds to live on while we are wandering 

in the forest. I almost wish that this may happen. I expected 

difficulty, and 1 should not be sorry if difficulty arose. 


IX 

LAST OF THE MOUNTAINS 

..... nex . morning, a few minutes after we left the deserted 
camp, that we met the death 

s. r s's axe* Jutt-T rsi 

prickles. ... . f «.-hirh was magical with 

anhmls bCa We P had notTft him |ong when wc 

neath him. As w© came near he ^ed ms nca young 

deer, l 'stepping ‘deIicately ' 1 1 ho i i gh the forest ;: he not much 
bl ,g 0r than 

iVHSfAsa *.s ft sss 
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went bounding away with his white flag set behind him. It 
was some hours later that we came upon the nine-pointer 
buck, stalking among the trees in perfect self-possession. He 
watched us solemnly as we passed. Last of all a timber-wolf 
bounded on to the trail, a great grey creature with a ruff round 
his neck and all the fear of the wilderness behind his lonely 
eyes. But he did not seem greatly afraid of us, for he loped 
ahead of us up the trail for several paces before he slid into the 
forest. 

Anyone riding a horse finds a strange acceptance with these 
animals of the wilderness. My own theory is that the smell of 
the horse is more powerful than the smell of the human, and 
that therefore they accept one to some extent as one of them¬ 
selves. Certain it is that they observe one with interest rather 
than fear. 


All this time I had been keeping a sharp eye open for the 
trail; for by now it was very small and wound among the 
trees almost indistinguishable. Once I had gone astray, but 
lound my way back again, and about midday we came upon 
an encampment of men who were laying a cable across the 
river. I was somewhat disconcerted at again being surprised 
by human life when I had imagined myself and Timothy so 
far from any one but the animals. However, I went in and 
was delighted to find that I had arrived in the nick of time for 

5S^ r0 r aSt and carrots and a PP ,e P'c—and the more 
! D be '^ unexpected. Late in the afternoon I 
reached the Banft-Windermerc highway, and to-night I am 
staying at an auto-camp, a settlement of little huts run for 
motorists which are very common on the Canadian highways 


wll d a n y H thr ° U8 , h - he park : For est and mountain and cloud • 

down the WHs So r T : sun and storm rainbows 
uf u r S L ? y fir trces and mountains that it is 
difficult to believe that there is anything else in all the world 

yrss 1 s-, rsrs 
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so much dressed up, witfi little paths, crazy steps, rustic bridges 
and what-not, that one felt one was walking into a picture 
post card. 

At sunset we passed over the border into Alberta and saw 
the strange battlements of Castle Mountain rising before us. 
As we were going down the valley in the dusk towards the 
mountain. Timothy turned, and I saw behind us a great bull- 
moose. looming enormous in the shadows. His antlers spread 
wide above his bumpy face. It always seems to me they must 
be singularly inconvenient for an animal who has to live in 
the forest ; but Nature, one supposes, knows best. That 
night I slept with a ranger's family, close under the brooding 
mountain, anil the next day set out for Banff. 

Banff is exactly what I expected—large expensive hotels, 
small expensive shops, notices directing one to beauty spots, 
and flocks of brilliantly dressed \isitors from cities in the 
south and cast. They admire in chorus and exactly as in¬ 
structed : the town reverberates with them. " Say, isn t this 
wonderful?" and "Gee, isn't this swell?” come ringing 
through the sound of the streets with the interminable recur¬ 
rence of the hammer motif in Siegfried. 

Upon the day after my arrival in Banff came Roy and Peggy 
Walker, friends with whom an uncle of mine had stayed when 
he was on a world tour examining in music. Timothy was left 
behind, and thev whirled me away to spend a week at their 
home in Vulcan. They gave me such a dazzling round o 
sight-seeing and gaiety that 1 had no time to write the journal 

and must now recapture those days as best I can. 

Before setting out for Vulcan, we drove north-cast to visit 
Lake Louise. Up the much-travelled road we sped and Anally 
brought up under the cliff of the gigantic hotel. Following 

other sightseers round the end of this massive stll,ct “^ e ’ ' v 
came out upon a smooth lawn, and there before us lay the lake, 
smiling with the faint self-consciousness of a society beauty. 
Beyond the exotic blue of the water the glacier splayed in a 
white fan. The mountains running down symmetrically to 
the water's edge framed the picture with neat perfection. 

| know Lake Louise is a miracle of loveliness. To con 
upon such a jewel of nature unexpectedly, at the end of 
lonely trail would be the experience of a lifetime. But to 
approach it’round the angle of a luxury hotel is to be handed 

th • world's beauty on a plate. , 

. > '“'.'"r 'we C ^ be . d he ta m C ountn' he .one r .in«s 

SSM upon'my &!“ I did ^ fll .hcn how 
their presence had possessed me. After we left Calgary anu 
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struck south into the flat farming country, I leant against 
Peggy and began to go to sleep. 

“ See that ? ” cried Roy exultantly. “ She can't take it. I 
thought she was tough ! ” 

The Walkers had a neat little house in a perfect paradise of 
a garden, which Peggy kept alive by unremitting watering 
and care. Here I sat down hopefully to catch up with my 
correspondence and write the journal. But before even the 
most urgent of my letters was written it was time to set out 
in the car again. For the Walkers devoted every minute of 
that week to their visitor, and each day had some new plan 
tor giving me pleasure. We drove all over the country we 
picnicked, we visited. 


One day we went to Turner Valley and gazed in awe upon 
the httle town, lying dim and disconsolate under the sheets 
ot flame which pour day and night out of the gas-filled ground. 
For under those blank streets, under those barren flats, seethe 
he deepest oil-wells of Canada. Another day we made our 

k 5 r Ji m 5 8e t0 the I Pri , nce of Wales’ ranch. Wistful it looked, 
™° n8 the / oothiI| s, with picnickers prowling round 
the locked house and no horses in the corrals. 

But the high-light of our whole week was the visit to the 

i?a ga s7r^m mP f Cde ‘ Early ° n the f,rst day of thc S rcat r odeo, 
in a stream of cars, we entered thc city. In brazen heat we 

oTaS d rS CCeSSfully i f ° r a gO0d vicw -P° int - whence we were 
h th m: J u Sural procession. After an hour’s wait the 

nn H d n bc8 2 n j- Indians « dressed in dazzling regalia, rode past 

hanHc and dlsa PP° intin S horses. Next came the cowboys 

SS*'atThis'pointTdis’ 

Roy shared my opinion, for, as the rushino ; n 
stopped I heard the end of the well-known sentence • “ 

take it, I thought she was touch 1 , c ' • • • can t 

he added, regarding me wUhdisfavournmdf UCUniber ! ” 
but Roy continued fo murmur. “ «xi’t X ft C !? a ^ vere f 

throughout the day. As soon as 1 take at , interv als 

uyn he ,hfgS e to n 8 d r ° UndS 3nd “Pec.antiy, V a e o r k W our a p“ce d s 

as ^ ning 

with difficulty one^s stiniufshed^ "£ "| hite typh °°° = 

a horse. The head was lm^., hd th f wh ' elln S outhne of 
datuped 
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like daggers shot the whirling legs; and with every leap they 
tlung high the arched mountain of the little back. Upon the 
peak of this tortured eminence perched the unlucky Pete, 
but not for long. For. even as we applauded, his body shot 
from the saddle, described a graceful arc, and landed with a 
thud upon the ungentle face of the arena. As for Pinto Prince, 
he turned back into an ordinarv-shapcd horse and cantered 
calmly up the held until he was caught and led away by one 
of the “ pick-up ” men. The announcer was speaking 


again: , 

Coming out of shoot number four . . And belore he 
had time to finish, out shot a sparkling chestnut, bent like a 
bow, and surmounted by a lean boy in a scarlet-shirt, who, 
almost before we saw him riding, had ceased to ride, and was 
picking himself up and unconcernedly retrieving his hat. bo 
we watched while innumerable young men described in¬ 
numerable arcs, and when now' and then one of them retained 
his precarious throne for the short but melodramatic period, 
we applauded in amazement. 

After this the same performance was repeated upon steers 
who are less agile and spectacular than the horses, but even 
more disconcerting to ride, since they frequently trample upon 
their victims after dislodging them. Next we watched vario 
terrified calves tearing across the field, while cowboy s e al p 
after them, roped them, and knotted them mto paralysed l.dle 
parcels in an incredibly short space of time. Later ‘ ... 
cowboys and Indians milking wild cows, saddling and riding 

wild horses, and finally “ steer-decorating. . , (e to 

The title of this latter pastime is hopelessly »nad q 
convey its hair-raising nature. Down the ficld ’ th ® ot y_ 
a dragon, an outraged steer comes charging. U P the 

side rides a cowboy full gallop. Upon thc " c ^ r . S ' thc moment 
competitor, carrying a blue ribbon. \\ hen he feels steer 

has arrived, he flings himself from his horse, f c ri ? s hes madly 
by the horns, and, flapping beside the beast as it rushn a<ay 

on, endeavours to slip the ribbon over the horn before he 

flung off or trampled down. „ 

“ Oh, they're tough, mighty tough in the West . n 

At last the ureat day was over, and we drive back to 
I leant against Peggy and remembered all we had seen , 

Roy murmured to the road which streamed to meet us. 

“ Can't take it. 1 thought she was tough . 

All too soon my short week’s visit came to an end - , t 
Walkers drove me back to Banff, and Timothy and I started o 
on our last trail through the mountains. The bwuty of th y 
that day filled me with the sadness of parting ; for I foun 
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the mountains had grown into my life, and the prairies stretched 
before me like an infinitely lonely sea. Then the memory of 
Stevenson came again to comfort me : 

“ I have been after an adventure all my life, a pure dis¬ 
passionate adventure, such as befell early and heroic voyagers.” 

So we set out towards the prairies, a very little ship. 


Once more we are on the road, and I have time for the 
journal. It was a brilliant day when we left Banff and set out 
to follow the Ghost River trail to Cochrane. A distractingly 
lovely trail it was, beside the forest-hung shores of the long, 
lonely Lake Minnewanka. The little path wound in and out’, 
now deep in the trees, now by the edge of the water. The 
mountains hung brooding over the lake, waiting to bid us good¬ 
bye. 

In the afternoon we reached a locked police cabin, on the 
porch of which I proposed to sleep the night. This, however, 
was not to be. All day Timothy had been homesick for the 
horses with whom he had stayed in Banff. In view of this I 
hobbled him (a thing I hardly ever need to do), but even so he 
kept starting back again ; till once, when I went to fetch him 
and took the hobbles off to lead him up the hill, I let go of the 
head-collar for a moment, and he shot round and disappeared 
down the trail like a gull down the wind. There was nothing 
for it but to take the bridle and follow him. In about three 
hours I reached the highway and heard that Timothy had been 
seen trotting at considerable speed towards Banff; so I cot a 
lift in a car, and about a mile out of town we came up with him. 
There was nothing for it now but to ride back to the livery 
suibes; so he got his way, horrible horse! I slept at the 
stables on a buffalo robe, and the next day we set out again 
To-day there were waves on the lake and the pine trees 
creaked in the wind. It was evening when we reached the 

the \ watc f hed l £? sun 2° down behind the mountains and 
v^h the ^ m K fr ° m fl bIue t0 sold and from gold to silver g?ey 

of thc pine - clad S 

OuTercrackHn^anif'h *",?• the ?j ght Iife of the forest began. 
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very comfortable cushion that I decided not to mind them. 
I was going to sleep when a sound of crunching and splashing 
made me turn over, and sitting up 1 saw the dim outline of a 
deer coming down to water in the starry lake. He turned and 
his antlers spread wide as arms against the pale water. At last, 
with the tickle of field-mice against my face. 1 slept. 

I woke to cloud and sunshine and white horses on the lake. 
The pack-rat had had most of my bread, but I ate the remains 
and we started off. The trail led on to the end of the lake, 
then past two more, and into a faerie forest of little cottonwood 
trees. At last we came out on to the shores of the Ghost 
Riser, and there were the foothills before us and the mountains 
behind—the mountains suddenly and irretrievably behind. 

We crossed the riser and set out over the rolling green. The 
further sse ssent from the mountains the more heart-breaking 
they looked, piling and folding assay behind us, under the 
evening sun. After riding over the foothills for some hours, 

1 came to a little shack, and, as I did not feel sure we were on 
the riaht road, I climbed down to it to ask the way. But all 
1 found was a notice on the door saying : 

OUT TO LUNCH 

HACK SOON 

SIT DOWN AND WAIT 

(CHAIR). 


But. knowing the latitude permitted by Western use of the 
word “ soon,” I decided to ignore the inviting presence of 
“ chair,” and ride on, as it was by-this time drawing towards 

CV Some time later sve came over a rise to see before us a 
beautiful little ranch, evidently the Bar C (called after 
brand), and the one for which I svas looking. , olf 

And nosv 1 sit in the Bar C’s bunk-house, snatching halt an 
hour to write the journal, while Timothy grazes in solita y 

splendour in a grass-grosvn corral. round 

All to-day sve have been running horses. We h«.d to rou 
up a wild bunch and chase them into a corral, preparatory to 
running them off the ranch, back on to the Indian reserve tro 
whence they came. For many hours we hunted them, du 
saw never a horse. We pushed through the scrub, we 
scrambled right down to the shores of the Ghost Rivcr * ?" d Jj§ 
again into the bush ; sve climbed to the top of every rise and 
gazed over the range—no horses. Then from a c ™ b ? y . . 
the edge of the bush came a low whistle. Quietly we joined 
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him, and there they were, grazing below us in a grass-green 
hollow. 

Then the chase began, and the herd were away like a streak. 
Crashing through bush—leaping over timber—bucketing down 
banks as steep as the roof of a house—up the other side full 
gallop—plunging through creeks up to their bellies—then on 
the open range swinging to break back, so that our horses spun 
on their hocks to intercept them—they led us a wilder chase 
than fox ever led the pack. But at last they were all in the 
corral, and, wiping the sweat from my face, I came in to write 
the journal. 

The Bar C people want me to stay a week; I wish I could. 
But here we are, half-way through July, and I must hurry on 
to Calgary. 


PRAIRIE WINDS 

It is the end of July. Much has happened in the last weeks. 

During the latter part of the trip through the mountains I 
was worrying over Timothy's legs. They filled at the base of 
the tendon, and I was afraid that he was going stiff. He has 
not a good front. He is straight in the shoulder and a shade 
top-heavy. So I took the advice of experts in Calgary, sold 
hurj and bought a little dark bay horse. This pony has a good 
front and is well sprung, with good bone and a short back He 

IS h v ?, tho, ; ou 8 hbred out of a range mare. He is lean and ewe- 

necked, not a beauty but he has the Look. A horse either has 

JJ ® r . he has oot. and the pony has. So Timothy went to his 

W 3 i? d ^ se ! ou i w,tb tbe new horse into the prairies 
the widest wheatlands of the world prunes, 

the north five hundred miles, into the east a thousand 

nf °!n« r th S0Wing -°- grain IS rising under the chances and chSges 
of another prairie summer. Beneath our feet lies soil rfch 

5|HiSSS2--=iSl 

sSUSsSs 
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Apart from this, there was no incident whatever to mark our 
progress. At sunset I began to look over the unfamiliar 
country, wondering where 1 would present myself to ask fora 
niuht’s lodaine. In the mountains selection had not been 

^ W 

difficult. When 1 did not reach a village by nightfall I was 
glad to knock at the door of any habitation which I was lucky 
enough to encounter. Hut now. any time 1 liked to stop and 
look round, there would be at least half a dozen farms in sight 
for me to choose from. Curiously enough, this, instead of 
making matters easier, seemed to complicate them in my mind. 
For. since there were so many farms available, 1 felt I had no 
particular excuse for thrusting myself upon any one ot them. 
Finally, however, I chose a large and prosperous-looking house 
with extensive out-buildings, deciding that here they could 

hardly fail to have room for us. . 

1 knocked. After some time a middle-aged lady—grey hair 
grey eyes, grey dress, and straight as a pine—lilted the latch 
and looked at us through the screen door. What did 1 want . 
she inquired. Diffidently I asked whether the pony and I 
might stay the night. She regarded us. ” No she said 
finally • “ I have men in for the haying, I hardly think 1 can 
keep you for the night.” 1 wilted. Had she any friends who 
might keep us? I wondered. She continued to hold me with 
her unwavering eyes. There was an emphatic silence. Finally 

shelve ju^nje ^ ^ , ady _ , great many 

friends around here. But 1 don't think any of them would want 
to have you.’' 1 retreated with my pennantin ‘he dust. 

The next house upon the road was very small indeed. He 
more than ever ashamed to trouble its occupants, 
was falling and the pony tired. 1 crept to the door and knocked 
faintly. Only then did I catch a look through the window and 
there in the tiny living-room were at least a dozen people 
talking and laughing. Instantly 1 knew that there_could1 not 
conceivably be room for me in such a sorely over-burdened 
little house. Hoping that my knock had not been heard 
turned tail and tied back to the pony. But I was dtscove g, 
A perfect avalanche of people came streaming after me. 

Come right in ! " they cried. “ Stay the night? Why 
sure ! Lots of room." 1 could sleep with Mary a»c1 Jmna, 
they said. Plenty of oat-sheaves tor the pony. Suppe J 
starting. So they took us in. 


The next night 1 underwent a surprisingly si ' 11 ' l . ar . 'lar^e 
Again, as evening came on, 1 chose a farm which loo 
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enough to accommodate us without inconvenience, but the 
farmer's wife, evidently of foreign extraction, would have none 
of us. Disheartened, I trailed on over the sunset road. The 
next house on our way was smaller even than our last night's 
lodging. But the family would not hear of our going further, 
and, since this time there was literally not a square inch of 
room in the house, we decided that I would sleep with the 
pony, in the feed-alley behind his manger. So at bedtime they 
shook me down a bed of hay and I curled into my sleeping-bag 
close under the pony's head, with a row of young turkeys dis¬ 
posed in a feathery pattern along the rafters above. I was 
soon deeply asleep. 

I do not know how long I had slept before I was hauled up 
again from layers of alfalfa-scented oblivion into horrified 
consciousness. I opened my eyes to see a square of pale light 
at the barn-door; powerful black forms were milling among 
the stalls; there was the sound of blows and squeals and 
thundering footfalls. For a moment I blinked stupidly, then 
leaping over the back of the manger, I was in the fray. Five 
work-horses had forced a way into the barn and were engaged 

' Vltb unlucky pony. Seizing a mercifully 
adjacent pitchfork, I beat and stormed at them until they 

Hn^ ted ‘ • The S 1 s !} d the heavy barn_door into Place and lay 

an^ous 8 snortT der ^ P ° ny S head> l ° an accom P animc nt of 

* v ? s / l ? t u° Slcep ' Just as quietness was stealing over 
me, a crack of light appeared at the barn-door, and a black head 
insinuated itself, pushing. Seizing the pitchfork I went 

across*] 8 0< L??o nn Ian,med t0 ,he 0 P enin «’ and hung a chain 
across it But to no purpose ; soon a fresh crack aDDeared 

the ^dlnnr^^b’ 'y e , re . the horses ’ working busily upon 

1 roared and laid about me. They trotted to a 
ttle distance and stood there, black and wilful in the moon- 

liefSH.'S S3 

my family ^ “ thC night ” r « d 

overcame me. S My°trouble was Timoth?' 0 Th a> « th&t misery 
been all right but fnr»v. Timothy. The first day had 

passionately I 
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toccthcr, his beautiful muscles and the lights on his red-gold 
coat, our long days and the many mountain trails he had 
carried me, ne\er going lame. And the longer I thought the 
more it seemed to me that he wns sound, and that I might be 
riding him then, riding him into Winnipeg, and at last riding 
him—perhaps—lit and fresh, into Montreal. 

In vain I told myself that he was sold to a good home. In 
vain I tried to occupy my mind by admiring cloud-eflects and 
puzzling over the intricacies of Social Credit. In vain I petted 
the new horse and pointed out to myself what good paces he 
had. On the morning of the fourth day I was in a bus, speeding 
back to Calgary. By the evening 1 had bought Timothy back: 

again and was riding him out of the city- . 

The day 1 fetched Timothy is remarkable for the fac. that I 

had no food whatever for twenty-four hours, and d d not 
it. Time simply did not allow of eating, so I did not cat. 

Here is the schedule of the day : 


6.30 a m. Breakfast on farm. 

7.15 to 9.00. Walk six miles to catch bus. 

Wes. Saddlery and hastily buy pack- 
saddle before early closing. . . 

1210 X - - 

head groom till nearly 2 o clock. 

2.00 p.M. to 4.00 p.M. Pay visit to friends in Elbow Drive. 

5 00 H: r^ro°nce y . .hBC the pony'and 

1 spent our first night out of Calgary. Timothy 

10 00 '■“■inlS'b,™. cSoSSS and Jinna, and am 
soon asleep. 

7.00 a.m. Breakfast. . . . 

Two days later I was back on the farm where I hadI left the 
pony. 1 loaded the pack on to one horse my5clf |Q 

other, and the augmented cavalcade set ^rUi an(J the 

be going well. I he horses are firm f ic • afterJonathan 
pack rides easily. I have called the pony ^ 1 ^ he 

Langford, a whimsical and charming Irishman 

somehow seems to me to resemble. . , , r ter the 

This flat farming country is poor company ndee.al w 

mountains and the footh.ll ranches. Grain and sum me he 
succeed one another in an endkss repet.t ve pa^ 
only incident in the landscape is provided b> the grain 
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which stand up beside the railway like long, narrow boxes, and 
by the wooden farms, a few of which are surrounded by cotton¬ 
wood trees, who look strained and unhappy and as though 
they had a hard time to grow. Wild life is provided by the 
gophers, rat-sized animals who sit up on end and whistle at 
one, then bolt down their holes. All this I observe through 
half-shut eyes, for the effect of a road which goes perfectly 
straight all day, combined with a temperature of over a hundred 
in the shade (though the temperature was more evident than 
the shade), is chastening to say the least of it. And now, to 
complete my discomfort, Timothy has requited my sentimental 
regard for him by giving me a very painful kick on the wrist. 

On the second day of travelling with the two horses, I tried 
the experiment of driving him in front of me, so as not to need 
to hold the lead rope all the time. But it was then that I 
discovered what a pig-headed monster Timothy could be 
From the very beginning he objected bitteily to being herded 
His method of resistance was this : for a little while he would 
jog along ahead of us, meditating evil. Then he would bump 
down mto the ditch and stop. Jonty, soon knowing his cue 
would begin to caracole, and we would prance up behind our 
pack-horse, Jonty pitching and bouncing importantly, and I 
swinging the long end of the reins round and round in the 
manner—I hoped—of a cowboy, and whooping in a voice full 
of command and menace. If in exasperation I slapped the 
reins across his quarters, Timothy would leap ahead, regis- 
tering surprise and '"jury, then bound into the opposite ditch 
111 S double back and begin to retrace his steps along 
o • Th ? n >, Jontyand 1 would have to gallop back untd 
rgain UtStnPPCd him ’ WhCn thC Same P erfornia ncc would begin 

fnifr!U, al - y l was reduced to ridi ng ahead and allowing him to 
follow m his own manner, which was scarcely more satis? 

SST- For now , he would graze peacefully by the wavside 
until we were nearly out of sicht and th™ • ys J ae 

wmmm 

s£ Sr £ES 

find it is just the time ^lookout £ r °* ^° St discoura Sing, I 
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back quite unexpectedly into a country of ranches. And 
instead of grain and summer fallow and more grain, furrows 
and fences and endless cultivation, there lay all around the 
house the virgin range—rolling in untold miles to the skyline, 
speckled with horses and shining stock, wild and untamed 
and old as the world. 

The house was full. But they made room, laughed and 
talked and were delighted to see me. I forgot the pain in my 
wrist and settled down to enjoy the week end. 


On Sunday morning a cowboy took me riding oyer the 
ranch ; and, as we cantered over the grass, with its infinite 
range of colour—brown and purple, red and silver, a hundred 
yellows and a hundred greens—it seemed to me no longer 
strange that a cowboy could go to the loveliest parts of the 
world and yet be homesick for the prairies. About noon we 
came to a small shack, and going in, found a family of swallows 
learning to fly. I climbed up, with a table and chair, to put 
my hand in the nest ; and when 1 came down the cowboy 
pushed back his hat and proposed. I laughed and he kissed 
me so I boxed his ears and went and jumped on my horse 
and the cowboy on to his; then we raced away together till 
we came to a bunch of brood mares. There we stopped, and 
the boy said if I'd marry him he’d give me all the thoroughbreds 
I could ride. As 1 looked at the marcs with their dancing loals, 
I pictured the little ranch-house, the endless range, branding 
and breaking and running stock, sun and wind and snow 
cowboys, horses, cattle, hard winters, burning summers-and 
it seemed to me that, of many good lives, this would be one ot 
the best. But I did not say this to the cowboy ; instead I 
reminded him that we were late for dinner, so we cantered home. 

The next days seemed to take themselves out of my nanas. 
I firmly meant to leave on Monday morning, but before this tne 
Frasers put up a bar for me to jump one of their horses, tie 
was a big buckskin and he could jump like a stag ; but ; 
just to assert his range-bred independence, he reared a " d . 
backwards. This little episode being closed and theba r 
successfully negotiated, I was putting him in the barn wl jen 
met Scottie Fraser starting out to ride round the stocK. 
Temptation was too great. Saying to myself that Iwou 
later and make fifteen miles in the cool of the evening, I hauled 
out the buckskin and away we went. As ^nch-time cam ^ 
our backs were still towards home. We went on from o 
bunch of stock to another, talking and thinking and shan g 

our passion for horses. 
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When we reached the boundary of the ranch, Scottie said, 
“ If we go another hour’s ride I can show you a bunch of thirty 
pintos; our neighbours raise them.” So on wc went and came 
at last to a pretty ranch-house. Walking across the yard was a 
dark-haired boy, who took us up to the house, where a lady 
with a delicate, beautiful face met us and brought us in. We 
had dinner and afterwards rode out over the range to where 
the pintos were grazing, their round, spotted bodies shining 
in the sun. It seems that the principal difficulty in raising 
pintos is to breed enough quality into them without getting 
too.many reversions to the straight colours. 

I rode the stud, who is a well-built creature and beautifully 
coloured. His white body is covered with a perfect map of 
continents and islands, executed in the palest red-gold. We 
came curveting into the yard, and the Galarneaus (that is their 
name, French) watched us and told me that I mieht ride him 
for them in a local stampede which was to take place in two 
more days. So, knowing that I ought to go, I stayed. 

The Galarneaus arc absolutely perfect theatre. Trans- 
ported, lock, stock and barrel, to Hollywood, they would go 
right over without so much as a hair of their curly heads 
altered. Mr. , Galarneau is handsome and heartv, in fine 
dramatic contrast to his quiet and exquisite wife. They have 

^ ns-_a11 t( ? ug h , as nails, graceful as ballet-dancers, and 
modestly aware that they look perfect in their ten-gallon hats. 
Th -?, e d i st , 1S champion calf-roper of all Canada. 

The Galarneaus are exceptional, but all the cowboys I have 
met have this subtle dramatic instinct highly developed. Bv 
this I do not mean that they are theatrical; but I think the 
s peed and rhythm needed in their work, the infinite distances 
which surround them, and the catastrophic violences of the 
climate, all combine to give their lives the lift, the swing and 
the precarious poise of natural drama. 8 ana 

I rode the pinto at the stampede, and he throw mo 
scratched the skin off r*y facc-which w^ " 5 S? ! nd 

of us must have been photographed about fifty times C The 

senous statement to the effort that r i vrit,ng a half- 

for my own broken 
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of Mrs. Scottic running into the living-room to hide her face 
in the sofa cushions, 1 issued out to find Scottic and a “ pick-up ” 
man, duly mounted and holding a pretty little grey horse. 
After two quite good rounds of busking, the little horse put 
me down, but I still maintain that with one's legs well forward 
and one's backside pressed well into the cantle (and quite a 
little practice) it should not be difficult to sit any ordinary 
bronc till he tires. 


XI 

LANDS T Ha I WAIT FOR WATER 

We have left the Seoltie Frasers’and are on our way again 
at last. The prairie rolls away on either side : the road goes 
on and on: the sun beats down; flies bother th ®Jj 0 J? es » 
and my wrist, after the varied activities of the last few days, 
hurts a good deal. But I am enjoying myself again, and wt 

J ° Fvcryone in British Columbia assured me that once wc: were 
cast of Calcary all our fun would be over. But I am so happy 
m this ranching country that I believe I could nde for ever 
throuch the changing August days. F.rst bu ; n ng h eat with 
the brazen sun crashing down on the sage and cactus-then a 
day of cloud and showers with a brilliant sjormy cvcmng he 
dream of a rainbow in the east, and great clouds pffing up the 
skv. wind-tossed into a hundred arches. The next day heat 
again, then, with the theatrical suddenness ot the P™ r ‘ cs ’ * 
chill wind, dead black sky in the north, an eagle shnek,ng 
“ storm ! ” a rush for shelter, and last a deluge of rain fit to 

beat you into the ground. , ,, f be 

When people were not telling me how dull 1 jhoffid » 

they told me I should be lonely. But how can one be lonely 
with new friendships every day and memories of fleeting 

contacts to go with one all the way ? . h „u v w ho 

There was the plump, happy girl with a beaut.fuil baby wn 

gave me lunch and said : " Ooh. I should hale. to maka P 

like yours. Goodness, I'd be just miserable if they told 

I had to ! ” Then we both laughed and laughed, and 1 ^ 

down on the floor and put the baby boy astride her ncc < 

lovely they both looked. There was the w.dow mana^ng 

single-handed two farms and seven children who> g (ed " 
her bed to me and would not take a cent, sa>ing, as P 
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“ This will be something the children will remember all their 
lives.” Or the little lady from Basingstoke, England, who 
kept us on over Sunday, helped me to wash my clothes and 
mend my saddlebags (Timothy had kicked them to pieces at 
the same time as he had hurt my wrist), fed me quarts of milk 
and piles of butter because she said I was not fat enough, 
and finally sent me away with a parcel of cookies and a big 
kiss. And last, but not least, there was the fair-haired Swede 
who rode with us all one morning, and at the end, turning to 
go home, looked at me with sky-blue eyes and said, “ Come 
back and marry me, girl.” 

Just now 1 am particularly dependent upon the kindness of 
those whom I meet, for my wrist is not much use. So the 
men groom the horses for me, saddle and pack them and 
boost me into my seat, while the women wash my clothes 
and cut up my meat at meal-times. Cowboys will ride for 
miles to open wire gates ; nothing is too much trouble. 

The horses and I are winding our way along the north shore 
of the Red Deer River. This strange country by the water is 
the most primeval I haye ever seen. The barren hills, flat- 
topped and alluvial, the wide valley and, trickling through it, 
the small river, successor to an infinitely greater one—all set 
the mind wandering back and back into remotest ages till 
at bst one almost expects to see a dinosaur come stalking down 
the hills. 


Now we have left the Red Deer, and I sit down to write 
this on the banks of the South Saskatchewan River, in a lone 
low house built of logs, with an earth roof on which grass 
grows, and through which the rain never penetrates 

h - Cf ° rC , laS - we i P , ent in Em Press, the first town we 
£ leav,r ! g Cal 8 ar y- Almost the first thing the 

^ plfn ask ^.r when the y heard that we had come down 

A h nH R T r D 5\ F k Va ! ,ey ' vas > “ D,d you see the dinosaur beds?” 
found that Jt is famous for the discovery of great fossilised 

sswss srttcsEar ~ 

ft 

a, -SMsrv 

Through these long prairie days the mind gets filled with 
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words : they pound in rhythm to the horses’ feet, coming and 
going, beating in the background of all other thoughts. Last 
week they were from Isaiah—“ How art thou fallen from heaven, 
oh Lucifer, Son of the morning ! ” The sombre words were 
everywhere ; they climbed up into the clouds ; they sang in 
the wind; they burnt in the sunset: “ How art thou fallen 
from heaven, oh. Lucifer. Son of the morning ! " Yesterday 
it was a poem of Oscar Wilde’s, read in quotation long ago, 
in somebody else's book : 

'* Out of the mid-woods’ twilight 
Into the meadows’ dawn. 

Ivory-limbed and brown-eyed 
Flashes my faun. 

“ Oh hunter, snare me his shadow ! 

Oh nightingale, catch me his strain ! 

Else moon-struck with music and madness, 

I track him in vain.” 


But as the verges skipped and danced in the mind, I saw 
not clever, unhappy Oscar Wilde, not the groves and goddesses 
of neo-mythology, but a grass-green clearing in a British 
Columbia forest and a tiny deer, more beautiful, more brown¬ 
eyed than any pan-god, bounding for a moment into the 
sunshine, then back to the shadows again. 


This has been a bad day. We had to go three miles north 

and this landed us back into farming ““"W-fr*'” b a " d 

fallow and fences all the way. The u hca * °n^nvof 
there is no stock to admire, nothing to break tne mono y 

the landscape but occasional elevators. Finally the , * 
burning us up all day, has gone down slap . without. t 
of a setting. But it takes, as the platitudinous will tell yo , 
all sorts to make a world, and equally, I suppose, every 1 
of day to make a ride across Canada. 

****** 

Weeks have passed since I last sat down to write the journal. 
It seems very long ago now that we left the inches. There 
has been no rain here since June, and only little then, 
journey on over leaden miles of crops spoilt, of more and mo 
good wheat burning to death in the brazen sun. 

I knew, be foie I came, of the tragedy of Saskatchewan. 
Over in England we read of it in the papers , we said 
terrible,” and while our own rain swept over the emerald 
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dripped off the eaves of the roof, beat upon the windows, we 
tried to imagine a land without water. I could only think of 
the Sahara, but the Sahara holds no tragedy. It is a bitter 
desert, but it has been so always. A thousand generations of 
Arabs have learnt to wrest life from its ungentle wastes. But 
the bad land of Saskatchewan is a garden dead. It is happiness 
and home and plenty torn from the lives of men who believed 
it was theirs for ever. In the dead lands high barns stand 
empty ; stalls wait in vain for the proud teams that once 
they knew ; and no cows come in for the milking. Sand piles 
up at the windows of frame-houses and sifts in the draught 
over the floors of living-rooms once rosy with fire-light and 
loud with laughing children. 


Here in the middle of the province people are still living on 
the farms, still living if this can be called life—when year after 
year the fresh young ears wither on the stalk, when curtains 
and pillow-cases and shirts and skirts must be made of flour 
sacks, when water must be measured and carried in carts, 
sometimes from a mile away, when only the barren pittance 
of relief stands between the family and starvation. I know now 
what mystics mean when they say that the spirit of man is 
eternal. When I have stopped night after night with such 
families and never found bitterness, never despair, only cheer¬ 
fulness and generosity, I have seen the God in man. 

It is no dramatised figure of speech to say that these people 
of the prairies would give one the shirt off their backs * it is 

t S ' m t P uL e statemer ? t °. f fact - For it seems that the less a man 
has the readier he is to share it. The law of hospitalitv is 
unbroken. I seldom ask even now what I owe for my lodgings 

A„ , Sha " ™ ed with an indignant 

surreptitious dollar ““two into the hands' tfThe 5 chi'ldren^ 


br ‘ sht ^ chan 8 eIess . the days roll on and on 
More and more and more farmlands. Fragments of Shellev’ 

in depression, as he would say, murmur though the mind"! 


“ Far far away oh ye 
Halcyons of memory ! 

Seek some far calmer rest 
Than this abandoned breast » 
No news of your false Spring 
To my heart’s winter bring, 
Once having gone, in vain ’ 
Ye come again. 
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" . . . The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

“ Oti lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud : 

1 fall upon the thorns of life : I bleed . . .” 


Not that the horses and I are falling upon the thorns of life 
in the least ; there can be no greater kindness anywhere in 
the world than here in the prairies. But the gloomier effusions 
of Percy Bysshe seem somehow appropriate to the staggering 
heat and the quite remarkable lack of incident in the land- 
scape. 

To-night I am particularly far removed from the thorns of 
life, for I have been able for the first time in mdny weeks to 
have a bath. The family with whom I am staying make use 
of a simple invention by which the maximum of washing can 
be achieved with the minimum of water. In a small outhouse 
a high shelf has been erected. On this shelf stands a pail 
with a hose-pipe aflixed to it at the base. At the available 
end of the pipe is a sprinkler. Having made ready, one opens 
the sprinkler and waters oneself deliciously with the contents 
of the bucket. Never have I made a more wholly satisfactory 
use of a pailful of water. 


As we go on over the burning chess-board of the farmlands, 
my mind turns lingering back to the days by the Red Deer 
River; and 1 know that 1 cared not half enough for its 
liquid curves, for the willows and kindly cottonwood trees 
along its banks, and the herds of horses that went ^Hop¬ 
ing down the valley with their manes and tails flying in the 

I remember now especially, as I think back, the quality of 
one night when we were lost. At sunset we climbed up 
to the prairie to cut off a curve of the river; dark fell and 
lost the line of the water. We wandered on and on , he nignt 
grew blacker and light rain began to fall. I knew there was 
one ranch somewhere on the banks ol the river bu if wc 
missed this I was faced with the alternatives of grading he 
tired horses over another fifteen miles, on the chance of striking 
the town of Empress (in the middle of the night and 'V»th 
everyone asleep), or spending the night on the naked gaine, 
with rain setting in, nothing to cat and nowhere to tic 
horses As is often the way with naturally dependent pcopl 

suddenlyln difficulty, . began to pray-and 

ately we came over a little rise to see black tiecs ana 
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pale in the dark. The river it was, so I hit the lost trail and 
turned thankfully eastward again, and before we had been 
going ten minutes we came upon the ranch-house. 

It seemed to me quite natural at the time when I first grew 
up not to believe in God ; but 1 certainly have begun to believe 
in Him since we have been on this journey. 

So we made port after all—lights and'a welcome and the 
son of the house taking the horses. A few minutes later I 
went down to see them and presently stood in the doorway 
of a massive barn, braced and pillared with rough-hewn forest 
trees. A lantern hung from the beam, and there they stood 
the red horse and the brown, with the kind light curving over 
their rounded backs and throwing shadows under their bellies 
dark as the night we had left. It hit me such a crack that I 

said. Look . “ What at ? ” asked the girl who had brought 

me down, and I felt a fool. b 

The next day they lent me a wild white pony, watchina 
I knew, to see whether I could handle him, and we rode up 
the river and ran in some horses. A lovely day of clouds and 

fbr Vait my - m C A T? nt b0undin s under me like a steed 

the A And 1 Was as happy as thc da y> and so was 

!hro!Iktif S . A mornm S to remember now, as we plod 
through the unending wheat fields. 

are Y «a«h a onn^ amC thro k ugh a p,a " ue of grasshoppers. There 
are grasshoppers everywhere on the prairies but here the 

bonier 3 T^ Pe ’ th< i l v J oIc da ^ the whole world w-as grass-* 
hoppers. They crackled under the horses’ feet; they crashed 

they whirred up like deformed bunerflfes in 
the wind of our passing, to fall back aizain and Jie folded Hv 
the roadside. The wheatfields were a desolation by 

head of grain hung a dull green, shiftingmass We passed^ 
former, and the horror was in my voice when I snnL^ v 

sar “ awe Wtt&rsx 

a be sa ‘ d ’ ** grasshoppers.” 

SU.i n n r h ^e7n\h h e ^Tl’a a m nd ol d Sy S C,0,hed r in " 0nder - 

barns, of cottonwoods and elevators h °- f ^ heat and 

we were walking along kickine un the h ? aS u n,gbt at duslc 
the farms, when I saw half amt\e m ° n road bet ' v een 
little rise, a barn so foref^I^ on a 

the western J WKTS'»f &£* 
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under the wind, while the eastern half was already cut and 

stocked. , 

Soon we were standing in a large barnyard, among a crowd 

of sunburnt men. evidently the thrashing gang, who took the 
horses without comment and led them into the great building. 

I followed and was soon standing beside Timothy, rubbing 
his legs and looking out upon stall after stall, in each of which 
a huge workhorse, some seventeen hundred pounds of bone 
and muscle, stood stamping and nickering lor oats. Behind 
them the great length of the barn was spotted black and white 
with a row of shining Holsteins, and mingling with the swish 
of hay came the rhythmic chuckle of milk streaming into 

half-full pails. , , r 

When 1 went into the house it was to find a long table se 

in the kitchen and six women, their round smooth laces 
glowing in the lamplight, still loading it with food. I do not 
think I have seen anywhere greater abundance, learning 
piles of pork, bowls full of brown and white eggs mounds of 
snowy potatoes, turnips, carrots and parsnips great l c 
of butter, pitchers of cream, stewed fruit, raisin pie, plates 
full of fluffy new bread, and pots of steaming tea. 

We sat down. Six women and sixteen men and I. I ate 

as 

to sleep end smoke and pick them teeth ; thenat last I began 

Pr When "i's and . had washed .he dishes, family 
all sat down around the table and began to ta • 
how in this land of struggle: they had been able« 
great fortress of a barn and fill it with pcuigrte 

horses to make the heart yearn. „ . <- thcr simply, 

•• We did well in the good years, said the 

“ and built and put away and thought ^cad ^ once 

years we got by, and now things lightly, leaving me 

SSdOThc striving which 

WWS Chows onMhMgj. andean 

ISkrS suddenly 1 engulfed a hood of 
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vitality and power and the joy of life. They were students 
of Communism, these boys. Not long-haired, long-lingered, 
not tin-pan-alley agitators, but men with the earth on their 
hands and the sun and storm in their sinews, who, here on the 
prairie, remote from cities, remote from universities, had made 
contact with Karl Marx, had bridged the years which divided 
him from Stalin, and now watched with burning expectancy 
the experiment in Russia. 

I watched them with the sun in their checks glowing and 
the stars shinging out of their eyes. What, I asked, did they 
•think of Russia’s making a pact with Nazi Germany ? 

“ That will hold them,” 1 thought. But they held me. 

“ We do not understand this pact,” they said. ” To us, 
where we stand at this moment in time, it seems wrong. But 
it is in the end a transitory thing, and in time to come we shall 
see it from other angles ; and who shall say, in the years after, 
whether it was wrong ? But this new order in Russia is not 
transitory ; it is time itself, time present and time to come ; 
it is life moving on, as a storm moving over the plains, as the 
sea comes up on the drag of the moon. It is life, yours and 
ours and the life of our children.” 

They did not say it in these words. They said it partly in 
English and partly in German ; they said it with their hands 
with their eyes, with the muscles that rippled under the sun¬ 
drenched skin of their forearms. They said it with their 
vitality and success. 


I went to bed at last, to lie vividly awake all night, to ride 
out this morning along the dusty road, awe-struck before 
the ^ystery of man, and to feel slipping once more from under 
my hand the hem of the garment of miracle. 



1S ° nc thing this trip is giving me, anyway—a varied 
and instructive experience in bed-sharing. 

Bed-sharers fall into three main groups. There are of 

t a C / < r re and an ?. eli L few who curI U P °n their side of 
the bed and lie quiet till the morning. These are a cift from 

heaven and need no further description 8 “ f 

3iftSpSrS?.TO 
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slept with her arms above her head and generally hit me in 
the face several times before the morning. The knees 
are of equal strategic importance. One method ot attack 
now open to class two is to turn over with a sudden sur¬ 
prise movement and lie on my wrist. These tactics have 
been used several times lately with unconscious but devastat¬ 
( l.iss three mav be described as the Pushers. Their method 
is less dramatic,’but even more successful. I he art lies in 
set tine the back against the victim and exerting an even and 
relentless push. Results are not manifest at first, but the victim 
invariablv wakes to find herself balanced on the extreme edge 
of the bed. Bv holding everything and giving a S'^tic 
heave it is possible to force the Pusher back to the middle of 
the bed iclass three never wakes), but this is a n lT P uhic h 
expedient at best. An alternative method of 
1 have never been wideawake enough totry. vvould be o d, 
out of one's own side and in again on the side vacated b> the 
Pusher. It would be reasonable to hope that she might keep 
on pushing over till she finally fell out on to the floor 1 cannot 
i, .ip |, aim’ thouch. that, when resistance was removed, 

?hi P uoul'd''k-gin to suspect and svould range a^u 
she discovered ones new position, and then reverse 

a & 'and 'never S ^^£^1 

and 

she would undoubtedly h.,u- given up her bed and slept on 

floor had occasion demanded. hed-sharinc ex- 

There is one thing, however which my bed snanng 

pericnee has newer taught me : that is to « ^ jn (he 

1 mvself belong : since when my bedfcllo v and , get p 
morning, we are in honour bound to state that P^P ^ 

sleeping egocentricitics. 

On the days when the weather is;a httlc cooler, and*. «■ 
open ones eyes wide cnoug Q j- rjpc w heat, dark 

farming country are lovely. s \i cc ked with shining stooks ; 

on the waste land by the trail, stiver 
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sage and yellow goldenrod. Then over all in a gigantic arch 
the sky, mostly interminable blue, but sometimes tufted 
white, and on the best days cool and alive with wild windy 
clouds. 

Another good feature of the prairies, quite as pleasant if 
somewhat less artistic, is the fact that we always get somewhere 
for lunch. 

Once we stopped at a house belonging to a middle-aged 
woman, her daughter and mother. The mother was excep¬ 
tionally old, and as her antiquity was an evident source of pride, 
to the whole family, I asked her about her age. 

“ A hundred and three,” said the wicked old lady without 
batting an eyelid. 

“ Oh, mother ! ” said her daughter rcproachfullv. “ Ninety- 
three,” she corrected. ” But isn't she wonderful ? ” She 
certainly was in a remarkable state of preservation. 

Yesterday I had lunch with three bachelors. The most 
talkative came from Devizes, our local market town in England ! 
He had that typical Wiltshire roundness, not fat, but just no 
angles anywhere, and still retained, after twenty-two years in 
Canada, a pleasant suggestion of soft Wiltshire speech. 

This business of batching is quite an institution in the 
Canadian West. Men live by themselves or in twos and 
threes, doing all their own housework, and making a good job 
ot it on the whole. There arc exceptions, of course. One 
man with whom I had dinner had his dirty dishes for what 
must have been a week piled all over the shack, on chairs on 
the table and in corners of the floor. It took me over an hour 
to get him straightened out. 


»r« S KeL 5S& ago * when* 5 Canada 

one's'mtnd on'the job' Vil<i ’ and EUr ° PC kR ° ne ' alonc ,0 k «P 
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poignancy it had at first. People become accustomed, even 

to crises. . 

Against the fantastic drama of world events the ride goes on 
mechanically. It has no longer any reality or significance, but 
provides a wav of existing, no better and no worse than any 
other way, while the sun is turned into darkness and the moon 

into blood. 


August 24th 

Gold help the peoples of the world to bear their impotence. 


August 27th 

So it is war 1 To the very last I hoped, but the last has 

Before me lies Echo Lake, and behind the hills, in a glory 
of red-gold, silver and green, the sun goes downi- And a 
sit here. German bombers go roaring towards Warsaw. So the 
ultimate calamity has come. Never again, as in the past five 
sears shall I wake in the night sweating with horror, froma 
dream that war is upon us. For war is here, not a nightmare, 

but a reality. 


I sh ill go on. The best thing any can do who are not 
directly needed, is to go through quietly with what they have 
undertaken! 1 am waiting for a cable from the family, but I 
believe this is what they will say. 

September 3rd 

At four o'clock this morning we heard ‘hat England had 
declared war on Germany, and now that France has done 

^Jusfnow it seems to me that the thing of most value for us 
to do is to keep a civilised mind, and hold fast our faith in ma , 

" ATpr C ese n ni n w n e are^vare that the inhabitants of the countries 

which they will be the instruments of inflicting, uur j 
remember this. 

'yesterday the cable came, telling me jto go on So w^svtll 

first* make 'Montreal; ^and'dren, ^hatevtneomes, I shall have 
done one thing, for which I thank God. 
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To-day we are curving along the Qu-Appelle Valley beside 
Katapwa Lake. Low hills run down to the water, and the 
little trees are bright already with autumn. Wind in our faces, 
waves on the lake and great clouds racing away to the west like 
Valkyries to battle. An urgent, vital day. A day that says : 
“ Live while you can, and die when you must; take all that 
comes and give everything you've got; only don’t fear, don't 
waste ; be alive while you can.” 


We have left the lake and go on along the valley. To-day it 
is sunshine and stillness, white clouds and the trees on the 
hills bright gold. 

Last night I stayed with some people who arc moving west 
to Abbotsford—Abbotsford, where Timothy and I spent the 
second night of our trip, thirty miles out from Vancouver, with 
everything before us. How many wonderful miles we have 
travelled since then ! I shall be thankful till I die for the 
beauty I have seen and the men and women and horses I have 
known. All day I have been remembering. 

But as I look back and back into the West, my heart longs 
most of all—not for the lush beauty of the coast, not for titanic 
forests with rough trails winding up and up among the trees, 
not for shouting creeks and summer snows and little black 
bears, not for jumping deer and chipmunks, not even for the 
snow-clad mountains, which for two months wove their 
changmg pattern into the background of my nights and days ; 
all these things I shall remember and long for, but most of all 
I long for the range, the barren burnt-up windy range bare 
and brown and rock-strewn, but untamed, unbroken, free as 
the wind, with a spirit I can never hope to describe 

°" c d ?y- when 1 was still in Kamloops, something hap¬ 
pened, It was a small thing and its exact nature is not 
important, but it had power to take the beauty out of the day 

“I* ? ok at ' thc nver with eyes that did not see y 
Next morning I went out with three people three cage?' 
unusual, charming people, and rode over the range We 
raced and stood still; we talked and were silent- we rode and 

power t?hurt SmaI ' Unhapp * *> longer had 

the A We S x?’ T S |onl de ( !"r 0Ug u th „ e middIe of Canada and remember 
eterna^snows^but' £ V mT^t^ n °‘ f °"' 

desolate range,' that I may nev” sreTgatn. b 8 ,he 
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The day ended perfectly in a lovely stretch of valley, with 
blue shadows on the hills, dark ploughed fields and pale stubble 
in the flats, and the little trees by the river green and gold and 
light yellow in the setting sun. I must remember this evening. 

1 must remember all these days, later. 

To-nieht we are staving in a large Catholic Indian school, at 
the head of Crooked Lake. I think the father in charge was a 
little shocked at first at seeing a girl in aged slacks, with wildly 
untidy hair and two horses. But he was very kind and appears 
to like me better now. 

It is a pleasant school, and the young Indians seem happy. 
But there are innumerable regulations against things, and I leel 
sure that one is a regulation against girls in slacks. 

There is a big gap in the journal. Now that Europe is at 
war, now that hope and fear are dead, because the worst has 
come, 1 must try to go back and describe the small everyday 
things the horses and I were doing while all these things were 

happening. , , . ,, ( 

On August the twenty-seventh we reached a farm north of 

Regina. Here I left the horses and went down by bus into the 
citv where I was entertained with the greatest kindness 
Mr.’and Mrs. Allan. Mrs. Allan is president of ]he Regma 
Riding Club, and before I had been with them half an hour 
she and her husband had decided to go with me on the ride as 
far as Tort Qu'AppclIe, about fifty miles east of the city. 

The best thing I saw in Regina was the Mounted Police 
Barracks ; good nineteenth-century buildings, a magnificent 
gymnasium and riding school, amid pleasant w^fed trees 
the whole greatly embellished by the presence of the Mounted 
Police themselves, who walk about in a stately manner, wearing 
scarlet tunics and dark blue breeches with a yellow stupe down 
the side, and looking handsome. 

This paragraph was all that went into the journal, but since 
then I have heard and read a little of the hi story of this 

r Tn r i873 C Lieutenant W. F. Butler, sent out to report upon 
conditions "newly-acquired ■’-ine Provuice^ returned 
with a serious story of lawlessness and disorder As a 
of his representations, some hundred and sixty o a 
men were hastily recruited and sent wc , st .^ c h ou ? thfwinter 
Trail to Fort Garry, where they trained we re 

and in the following spring set out or the Vest. Mountcd 

P^Uce blC T h ey C tra'eMetf on horseback, carrying their equipment 
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in ox-drawn wagons ; and, as I rode over the country, now 
pleasantly dotted with farms and ranches, 1 could imagine the 
troubles of their journey, through sun and storm, with little 
water and no shade, over the interminable expanse of those 
naked plains. It was a party of gaunt horses and weary men 
who finally made camp in the Sweet Grass Hills of Southern 
Alberta, while another detachment laboured northward to 
Edmonton, where Fort Saskatchewan was founded. 

Their first task upon arrival in the West was to suppress the 
liquor traffic, establish friendly relations with the Indians, and 
at the same time enforce the laws of “ the Great White Queen ” 
among the Indian lodges, where outside discipline had never 
been known. The small band of newly-arrived police stood in a 
position of difficulty and isolation. On the one side stood the 
liquor traders, on the other the Indians, cautious and observant, 
knowing little but ill of the white men. But these were men 


of a new kind. Their clean-cut honesty, their fearlessness, 
their superb horsemanship, not unsupported by the effect of 
their dazzling uniforms, deeply impressed the dark children 
of the plains. Through delicate statesmanship, tempered by 
firmness, Indian co-operation was gradually secured. Tribes 
were protected from the debauching influence of the liquor 
traders, and the chiefs were treated with courtesy and could 
count upon the help of the Mounted Police. But when a 
prisoner was to be arrested, the scarlet riders would “ sweep 
into the camp like a prairie fire,” seize their man and gallop 
away in a whirl of dust before any resistance could be offered. 

It was well indeed that the Force was so successful in securing 
the trust of these tribes of the West, for when, in 1882, the 
Canadian Pacific set out from Winnipeg to drive the track to 
the mountains, the police had to help them in dealing not only 
with their hard-bitten and dissatisfied labour gangs but also 
with the despairing Indians, who knew, as they watched the 
steel ribbon driving into the West, that the mountains and the 

Tu\r b u lh , eifS asain - Yct il was not ^ey, but 
the shifty-eyed half-breeds, who started in 1885 the running 

fire of the North-West Rebellion. 

th<?™r ly h ?, d i he P° Iice done their part in its quelling when 
they were called upon to deal with a new situation—the vivid 
violent drama of the gold-rush into the Yukon. From every 

tmVnPm lfe aCt0rs c*™— st r°ng men, weak men, old men* 
young men, and women, good and bad, dragging their children 

Zwn‘ h T' they all plunged info fhe moumains 

cnrlfiJi “? S ' N , 0t on ‘yhad they to deal with the gambling 
cursing prospectors of Dawson City, with the hard-drinking; 
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hard-shooting crooks who came to rob them by force, and with 
the wild women who came to rob them by guile ; but, harder 
still, they had somehow to organise and protect this rabble of 
pilgrims who rushed, every day more of them and more, into 
the uncharted mountains. Through Dyea and Skagway they 
came, came night and day, and flung themselves at the snow- 
clad range which separated them from the Yukon. In the 
winter of 1898. amid storm and blizzard. Mounted Police posts 
were established at the heads of the Chilcoot and White Passes, 
while down below, on the shores of Lake Bennet, a handful of 
officers and men were fearlessly maintaining order among the 
ten thousand lawless souls who were camped there to wait 

f ° r \U winter’ the police were occupied in arranging for the 

orderlv passage of the gold-hunters boats thr0 J‘ g h h . 
and down the river, but such was the frenzy of has e when 
finally the ice went out. and the voyagere charged the 1 rst 
rapids they encountered with such reckless abandon, that the 
leading boats were wrecked, and those behind piled on top o 
them ' So when the police arrived, it was to find over a thousand 
craft tangled up in a bewildering jam, from which they rescued, 
at the risk of their lives, hundreds of men, women and cbddren. 
Meanwhile Inspector Constantine and his men, awaiting 
travel le rs in I) aw so n City, had kept such a firm hand on .its 
saloons and bars that it had earned the distinction of bung 
-governed cold-booni town on record. 

With the sudden leap to importancet of the; Yukon and with 
the growth of the settlements around Hudson s Ba>, thecsta 

sssas 

Saskatchewan to Fort Resolution on Great Slave Lake, carrying 

Police cxtendsallovcr 

wild North West. 


js Bowsaw* ' s « 
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the morning we set out. The daughter of the family who had 
looked after the horses, started out with us on a twenty-three- 
year-old pony. So it was quite a cavalcade which, after much 
photographing and leave-taking, finally set forth towards Fort 
Qu’Appelle. When Evelyn’s pony grew tired, she rode 
Timothy. The new horses settled down cheerfully to the road 
and the farms at which we stopped were in no way put out by 
our numbers. 

I had been long ago invited to stay near Fort Qu’Appelle 
by a family called Cornish ; but it was with some trepidation 
that we finally presented ourselves at their neat little home— 
not myself and two horses, but three people and myself and 
five horses ! The Cornishes, -however, like the good Canadians 
they were, were not in the least embarrassed by the situation. 
After Mr. and Mrs. Allan had fed their horses, they went on 
into Fort Qu’Appelle ; while Evelyn and I went into the house 
and were soon sitting down to a hearty supper, amid the 
exultations of young Edith Cornish, who was so much dcliuhtcd 
to see us that it warmed one like a fire on a wet day. Edith 
was one of the plumpest, kindest, smilicst people 1 have ever 
met; and her ample everyday presence was like a sheet 
anchor in the days which followed. So I was in the little house 
by Echo Lake when Europe went to war. 

tV* 1 !’ p velyn back to her young man, the Allans went 

valley alone 1 " 3 ’ ^ the ‘ ttle Fort and wcnt on down the 

Qf jj° 1 reacl j ed looked Lake and the Catholic Indian School: 
and the next day, going on, I reached another lake and another 
Indian school. Here I have been for two days now The 
principal and his wife have been delightful to me I should 

£" h w: ^ 

plsilllip 

full of wild monkeys castles, and the trees were 
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only by a rare white smile, and to think that, for all we know, 
their Indian ancestry goes back pure and direct into ages as 
remote as any the aneientest of ancient Britons ever knew. 

When bedtime came, the women and 1 went into the bed¬ 
room. I supposed that we should shut the door and undress. 
But the door remained open and the men walked about the 
living-room, smoking and looking about them without any 
particular restriction. I fiddled about. Suddenly I became 
aware that the women were all in bed. Upon closer inspection 
1 discovered that they had taken oil' nothing but their shoes . 


| have been ill for some time nowand am still at Round Lake 
Indian School. A curious twilight interlude, after all the 
restless endeavour of the last months. 1 have been doing 
nothing for what seems like an age—lying down, reading and 
writing, and dreamily watching the changing water and the 
round innocent Manitoba maples which grow brighter >cll( 
eveiv dav • sitting on the lloor with the principal little 
d umhtcr reading ll'innie the Pooh , choosing our special friends 
among the animals- Phyllis* first love is Booh ; mine i 
IVIef- we both dislike Christopher Robin—exploring together 
the little 1 nelish wood, considering which animal had the best 
. ,c . i \» hiMlu^r Kansza was too indulgent to Roo , and, 

t°hTn ;l" d a“ oMhk writing. loners from .he big grey 

house-cat to his small tabby lnuu m v-m* • w hieh kept 
1 have lost all impulse to go on. All he dr c w icn Kcp 

me joyfully picturing the next stretch of the trad hur r>inyio 

see what lav round every comer and over every h U g ^ 

I can still delight in the moment, thrill at me iouc 

horses and gaze in wonder at the autumn valley but e 

future has crashed, and to-morrow and the day alter a 

dav after that only lead me nearer to it. 

But I must go ; I must go to-morrow for- all tha: Mr. an 

Mrs Huston make me welcome as an old friend. 1 snai y 

and finish what 1 started out to do. f he 

We arc on the road again and ride into the magic u 

autumn valley. Storm and sunshineare hunt.ngeach h^ 

through the moving mountains of the sky unsullied 

&a&B&$$ggg2£B 

arts? 
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pink—climbing up the slopes, nestling by the water, winding 
away among the folds in the hills. There arc clouds now over 
our part of the valley, and the lake lies sombre ; to the north, 
rain is slanting down in a purple sheet, but to the west, infinitely 
mysterious, the little hills are dreaming in dim sunshine. A 
hundred lights in the sky, a hundred colours in the valley, and 
hard rain riding down the wind. 

Oh, Keats is wrong ; autumn is not mellow and pensive ; 
it is racing and tearing with vitality, burning alive with agony 
and delight. 

There have been two pleasant nights with pleasant families. 
Yesterday the family to whom I had an introduction were not 
at home when I arrived. So I unpacked the horses, turned 
them to graze, and sat down on the grass to wait, occupying 
the time in writing a slightly gloomy poem. Here it is : 


War Thoughts 

“ Timothy red as the autumn, 
Jonty brown as the plough, 
Loved, mysterious horses. 
What are you thinking now ? 


Tim does not pine for the mountains 
Nor Jonty for the range, 

As I ride them into a country 
Infinitely strange. 


“ °h, horses, share my aloneness. 

As the light fades out of the day ! 
Your thoughts are peaceful and near, 
But mme hurt and are far away.” 


, n ^ b r J eight o clock I heard the rattle of a car and cheerful 

bov come US to yC Hn n t S h, *1°* 11 Was not the fami| y- but hired 
sfsL and ,l d S ^ Ch ° re c’ accom Panied by his mother and 

and afte™dc b T hCrS ; • S ° hc , he,pcd me put the horses in ; 
and afterwards I went into the house with his people lav 

toTndT, owners’r*° S ' eCp - 1 woke <-0>a<- ' 
for me not the lea / he farm returncd and making supper 

cues" This’mornfna ? U , t ( ? ut l . at discove "ng their unexpected 
fhni, h r ■ morning I left them, and go on down the vallev 
through faerie woodlands burning with autumn. y ’ 
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Last night I reached Lazare (Manitoba, hooray!). I stayed 
with an Irishman and his French-Canadian wife, behind their 
store. Lazare is almost entirely French, and I aired mine with 
considerable enjoyment. I shared the bed-sofa in the living- 
room with a very fat, very French little girl called Fifine. 
Before bed she sat down at the piano and played—Beethoven, 
Moussorgsky, then Chopin, the waltz in C minor, and Rach¬ 
maninoff—the inevitable prelude: 

Bam, Bam, BAM ; bim bam, bim Bam, bim Bam, bim 

BAM. , , u 

She was not musical and shamelessly scamped the dithcult 

passages, but the music was live enough to make me home¬ 
sick. As I lay and watched Fifme’s curls bouncing up and 
down. I remembered Ruth Spooner—brilliant, humble, ex- 
quisitely civilised Ruth; 1 remembered a happy afternoon at 
New College, Oxford, a large English tea, and afterwards her 

sitting down to play, superbly, that same Chopin. 

Darling Ruth ! Grey Oxford wreathed in gardens ! I did 
not know I could long so passionately for a Norman arc, lor 

a little fan-vaulting. 


At I arge we left the Qu’Appelle Valley and are now hitting 
south-west towards Brandon. I have been lucky and had 
three companions. The first joined me early yesterday. He 
was a pleasant young man and had a wild little bronc from 
Alberta By way of showing me how clhc.enthewashe got 
her going full gallop and vaulted into the saddle. But me 
httle'mare—by way, no doubt, of showing Timothy and Jonty 
how she could go^one better-put in a dexterous bu k and 
bounced him off again Then she raced av^ 
her heels, laughing and squealmg. By the: ume her o\ i 
had recovered her, and, considerably chastened, had fe 

tire ordinary way, the shadows wcrc ,° n T S un We 
and the treess in the east shone gold m he setting su 
rode aCvay over the evening fields, thoughtful and sic . 

i .ct with the sun long gone and only one red streak 
thfwesf’we reached a little house on a hill Here my com- 

^n“eS as TKtWo&ul;. *>uoi 

housekeeper took a notion to come with me , so, ruling / 

by Thc harvest 'is^ood* in this part of the country and in is full 
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swing everywhere. The fields are patterned with stooks, and 
at evening the warm farm kitchens arc filled with sunburnt 
men. They are recruited from all over Canada, these threshing 
gangs. From Quebec and Ontario and British Columbia they 
come ; some hitch-hike, some ride the freights, and some join 
together to buy gas and pile into cars. On the largest farms 
they do the work with combines. These are surprising-looking 
inventions, reminiscent of pictures by Heath Robinson. They 
stick out in all directions and go chugging up and down the 
fields, rattling and roaring and breathing smoke. But they 
do the work. They cut and thrash all in one operation, shaking 
down the grain into containers and spewing out the straw 
behind them as they go. With'a combine a harvest can be 
cut and thrashed in a fraction of the time taken by the old 
method, and using far less labour. 

We are approaching Brandon, which lies only a hundred 
and fifty miles from Winnipeg. I ride all day through the 
gold of harvest, but at evening I ride through fires. They 
stand around us like beacons, splashed red against the darkening 
sky the fires of burning straw-piles. It does not take long for 
the flames to devour the yellow heap. At morning there will 
be nothing there but a dark circle on the ground. And before 

spring, if this is a hard winter, stock will be starving again 
on the bitter range. b h 


This morning I found a yearling colt lying in the ditch with 
his leg smashed. A car must have run into him and driven 
straight on, never stopping. I jumped down and went to 
him. His coat was matted with sweat and there was foam 

hr^i! S h . ; ^ he CUrVe T d , ro , und his neck and looked at me with 
broken-hearted eyes. I left my horses on the road, wriggled 

under the fence and ran as fast as I could to the nearest farm 
The farmer looked over towards the road, where the colt was 
up now, trying to go to Timothy and Jonty. 

„ S ? u . rs r *2ht,” he remarked. 

«,? etter L bnng an axe ’” 1 warned him. 

When the colt saw the farmer he gave a little whinny slight 

one look at 3 t n he Sing kg”^ ‘° Wards hira - The ««* 

hung H hSl?at his “de ”wera‘ °*V° i h \ coIt ; the a « 

was an ache ?n his “ The SES by c h t and " • ™ ere 

nights for more’n a week ” died * Sat up Wlth h *m 

the H liHkn h i S k han T d K lig - i H and !? vin8 ' over the "aUed hair of 
.he girth; i, was V°hi^f 
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falling, falling, dull and heavy. At last I looked round. The 
farmer straightened his back : he wiped the axe on his pantleg ; 
a dark heap lay still in the grass. 

So perhaps there was no colt any more, or perhaps there 
was an immortal horse set free. I tried to see him, sound and 
beautiful, striding up the sky ; but 1 could only sec the hurt 
in the baby eyes. 


XI11 


INTO WILDERNESS 

The last time 1 sat down to write the journal we were in the 
prairies west of Winnipeg. Now we are in Kenora, with the 

wilderness before us. 4 . 

Upon the day when we left Brandon, for the first time in 

nine hundred miles, we followed the highway ; and the dead, 
black road with so many cars streaming over it gave me a 
feeling of desolation which I had never known upon the lonely 
trails which lay behind. But there was a good wagon-track 
alone the side for the horses, and one beautiful thing came with 
us all that day—the sturdy briers which tangled in the grass, 
clustered with round red hips, warm and perky as an bnglish 

r ° Next day we were again on the highway, and now without a 
waeon trail. It is fortunate that the horses are v qtiiet with 
traffic, for the traffic is most certainly not quiet with them. 
Cars come racing past, so close and so fast that the horses 
tails are wrenched over their flanks by the rush of ai , 
another time a great silent limousine will come 8'' d,ng 5 
behind, and then, just as it is drawing evcl withthe horses 
quarters, let loose a piercing hoot ; or else a car-load 
meaning youngsters will come racketing towards us honking 
and waving their arms like a distracted windmill.Howcwr, 
the horses accept these manifestations with resignation , y 
Is afraid of nothing, and the only thing Timothy really minds 

,S OnThe third day after we left Brandon, the road joined the 
railway It was not long before a freight tram bore down 
upon us. hooting its forlorn Canadian whistle, and^flappmg 
a blanket of white smoke across the road. Timot y . 

horrified He pranced and snorted and tried to s'vmg round 

tangling himself tightly in Jonty’s lead rope. Now the o 
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thing besides a train which scares Timothy is a rope, so the 
moment he felt it round his forehead he reared sky-high. The 
feel of a powerful horse rearing is superb, and I could not 
help enjoying it with part of my mind, though with the other 
I was afraid he was coming over backwards. However, by 
what was almost a miracle, he subsided upon his four feet 
again, and I succeeded in persuading him to stand still and 
watch the monster till it was out of sight. If he had come 
over backwards on the paved road, we should probably both 
have been badly hurt. As far as I know, this is the only time 
we have been in danger since the beginning of the trip. 

About ten minutes after this episode a car stopped in frdnt 
of us, and out of it jumped a reporter and a camera-man ; 
from that time on we were public characters again. 


Once more before we reached Winnipeg we were able to 
leave the highway. As soon as wc set our feet on the little 
farm road the journey bloomed again. It was in the morning, 
I think, that we met the swallow. Slim and dark it was, and 
perfectly unafraid of us. It came with us for about a mile, 
now fluttering slowly, close to us, low over the horses’ backs, 
under their bellies and past my face so near that I could have 
touched it. If I had had that kind of mind I should have 
felt certain it was trying to tell us something ; having the 
other kind, I wondered whether the smell of the horses could 
have some association for the little creature. I wonder and 
wonder even now. At evening we fell in with a farmer going 
on his wagon. So at his invitation 1 tied the horses behind, 
jumped up beside him, and went home with him for the night! 
He had a square house and a round wife and nine children 
Upon the next night we reached Portage la Prairie, so called 
because here the Indians used to lift their canoes from the 
Assmiboine for the overland carry to Lake Manitoba. The 
fort of Portage was built in 1738 by Verendrye, a Frcnch- 
Canadian fur trader. I should have liked to stay a day to 
gain some knowledge of this historic little town, but I was in 

?h= U th7r.L°,h re wJ’aSived Pe8 ' S ° °" ** ' Ven '’ and ° n Sei,,cmbcr 

♦ Myso-a 1 activities in this’ city were almost as violent as 

with 6 n .y,f couver > but this time I enjoyed them. To begin 

w^ h kiin h d ?°u V ac 5 om Phshed at least part of the ride which 
was being celebrated, and also in Winnipeg I had a home and 

family with whom to enjoy these thing! This again Z, 

KtV? lhC 8 ° 0d °? ces of the newspapers whose attentions I 
oftKf 11 ’. *> r before T left England, Ma 

innipeg had read of my proposed escapade in the Winnipeg 
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Tribune, and had written inviting me to stay with her family on 
the way through the city. Mary was a champion skier, and 
vitality burnt in her like a flame. With her I enjoyed the 
parties. I remember best the day when the Tuxedo Riding 
Club gave us a paper-chase. Beautiful the horses looked, 
streaming over the jumps, swinging and circling through 
Tuxedo Park among the billows of the yellow trees. At the 
end of the first week 1 gave a lecture. My funds are getting 
rather low, so I shall have to supplement them by earning 
what 1 can. It was not at all a professional lecture; I just 
stood up and told the story of the trip so far, but the audience 

laughed and enjoyed it. . 

Between these activities were sandwiched hours of serious 

preparation. For the Winnipeggers have been describing to 
me with a wealth of dramatic detail the hardships into which 
I am riding. We arc now heading into five hundred miles 
of uncompromising wilderness. Forest and and^ L ’ 

the few settlements many miles apart No farms, no grazing 
for the horses. Only the iron-hard road cuttingover.the rocks , 
•ind like a wolf the winter lying in wait for us. They tell me 
of blizzards in which people have frozen to death a mde from 
home and of the temperature dropping to fo b bdow n 
ilu> nicht and waiting to pounce upon you with its icy 
when you go out in the morning. By this time I have hea d 

mm 

But 1 am only pleasurably afraid and afor hardship, 
Stevenson, as usual, secs the real fact about th . 


“ Men speak of hardships, but 1 J 1 ? 1 J^n dul1 ? a n dfooUsh 
fool, and permitted to mismanage life in our own uuu 

manner." 


So, having been presented by 
with a line pair of horse blankets, and by Messrs. 

Eaton! Uniited, with a pa.r of ski trousers two sets of M 

compromising underwear and > nn V^ rab tfa,v who to my 
hopefully into the October sunshine Mary, who which 

E SMUT STTUS 3 

follow a week later with M f I . s n ^ U J^for fhe winter, and I 
should % so. 5 B y ut f ”here is a fire inside 
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which drives me ; I must go on and make it now, now, before 
circumstances take hold of my life and wrench it altogether 
out of the pattern I have been making. 


So Mary and I rode out towards the winderness. Mary is 
slim as a deer and muscled like a little bronco, so we made 
long days, and she suffered not at all. Early on the second 
day the open farming country began to give place to scrub— 
first bushes and small birch trees and the beginnings of ever¬ 
greens. Then, in the afternoon, a heavy island 'of bush, and 
all alone one little curly-armed tamarack dancing a sun-yellow 
fandango before the muted gallery of the pines. 

At last the road stopped dead at a farmyard gate ; and, 
asking whether we could go any further east, we were led by 
a precarious trail over quivering muskeg to a power line, 
which slashed its way like a knife-cut through the bush. We 
set out along the path which followed it, and sudden as a 
cloud-burst we were in the wilderness. No more farms and 
fields and half-hearted scrub, but swamp and waste and forest 
dense as a thundercloud. And as we rode in silence, two deer, 
glowing in the evening light, wandered on to the trail, gazed 
at us for a moment, then bounded away among the trees. 

This is the adventure of Canada—any moment one is liable 
to be shaken up like dice in a box and flung out into the wild 
the wild possessed only by the birds and the animals, ruled 
only by the sun and wind and snow, untamed, unbroken, 
the same from the beginning of the world. 

At sunset we came to a tiny settlement of loggers. They 
were all French-Canadian and not very anxious to be bothered 
with us ; but one family finally took us in, and their hearts 
were soon melted by Mary’s interest in their separator and 
my gallant and wildly inaccurate French. In the morning 
we went on along the power-line, first across a very large 
swamp, where the trail lay over “ corduroyed ” logs, the water 
squelched underneath and the horses snorted and‘'picked their 

mo V r a ? x,ou # sly ; . the u n trough forest again, then more swamp 

n a , nd the, I’ h u e \ snap of the Angers, back info 
nnrTh tl ture ’ plou , gh ’ houses, barns, and half a mile 

north of us the town of Whitewood, elevator and all Sian 

ran number one Trans-Canada Highway’ 
cold and black and car-polished. b 

Feeling a little shy, as one always does, we went to a Drettv 

nn'hnfq 5 * w aSk We might have s0me lunch » for there was 
il°Sl X Deed , n0t haVe felt anxious ’ for before we were 
crying f && pIump * sm,1,ng woman came.running out, 
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“ Well, we arc glad to see you ! Which is Timothy? Isn’t 
he beautiful ? Billy will help you put them in the barn. Sure, 
we read all about you : come right in ! ” 

So we were warmed and feasted, and at last regretfully tore 
ourselves away, and set out on the twenty-mile ride to the 
next town. 

In two miles the highway plunged again into the forest, 
and soon the real rock country began. Great slabs of rounded 
stone ran down to the road, with little trees rooting precariously 
in the ere'.ices. Wind sang in the firs and swished the leaves 
from the bending birches. We rode on and on till dusk began 
to fall. A little black furry ball of a bear crossed the road and 
went bundling away among the rocks. I longed for Daddy. 
He and I share exactly the same kind of love for evening 
forests: we imagine witches in the wind and goblins among 
the trees. Many is the kobold we have seen in German 
forests, main the leprechaun in fairy-haunted Ireland. 

But at this point Mary very justly pointed out that, it we 
wanted to reach the village of Rennie before nightfall, we had 
better step along. So we stepped along, but even so it was 
dark before we reached the town. I left the horses with 
Mary and going into a filling station to ask about accommoda¬ 
tion.'found a dark Ukrainian girl, handsome as a g.psv, who 
at once took charge of us. Yes, she knew where we could 
put the horses. Taking no light, she led us up the hillside 
over the bare rocks, and romance took hold of the night again. 
Before us in the forest a great lire was burning, with sparks 

swinging up into the velvet sky. „ It , uirm 

•• I love the dark,” said the girl, Helen. Its so warm 

and friendly ; it s the dawn I'm afraid ot. stable 

Then there were shadows of men round us, warm stably 

lanterns, and the horses going into a low barn. > jd 

set about finding a home tor us. “ D*?.y«r km»w shc^td 
to me ” yer’ve a brand English acksent ? Did yer Know, 
she added, turning to Mary, ” every time ver go over a bump 
ver groan” I stumbled over my long mackintosh. 

Lr see?” asked Helen. ” It’s silly, but I always iniaginc 

person can sec 

Kesan!” she called her curly dog. He scares nic, 
said “ Did yer ever have a dog that saw things . 

titc bome n Or 

tent by the hout'and S alt 

on the roof. 1 slept to dream cUm bed 


prickled by unknown lights, set on 
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without seeing them, and girded by the forest. But in the 
morning we woke to find a plain little settlement, glooming 
greyly among muddy puddles. . . . 

On this day we began to ride into the lake country. We 
passed lakes large and small, lakes with islands, lakes without, 
lakes with dark firs fringing the shore, or set in shadowy muskeg, 
or with silver and gold birches fluffing their slender round ness 
against the water-line. 

Every autumn in turn seems to me the loveliest I have ever 
seen. But I believe this is the loveliest. And to be able to 
ride through it all day, from morning till evening, is a wonder 
which will colour all the rest of my life. I think l shall re¬ 
member, wherever I go, the white and yellow of the birches, 
the deep rose-red of the low-growing moose-berry, and the 
living gold of the tamaracks, flung up against the sombre firs, 
like the sun before a storm. 


Upon the last night of our ride together Mary and I stayed 
with a forest ranger, in a log-house under the shoulder of the 
bush. That was a sleepy, friendly evening, with the stove 
glowing hot in the living-room, and the round logs in the wall 
shining solidly in the lamplight. Supper is never so good as 
when you have ridden all day to get it; and after supper we 
sat down under the lamp to look at photographs—the forest 
in summer, the forest in winter, the lake frozen solid and 
laid out like a blanket, the little house half hidden under a 
mantle of snow. Soon came' photographs of a mother bear 
and her baby playing round the house, trustfully begging for 
tit-bits, solemnly investigating the inside of a treacle-tin. Then 
we turned a page, and there they were lying dead in the snow * 
“ Oh, yes,” remarked the ranger. ” I had to shoot them 
m the end ; they kept upsetting the dust-bin.” 

After that I hardly saw the pictures in the album At last 
my eyes began to fail shut of themselves, and, leaving Mary 
stil turning the pages I went to bed. All that night the 
picture of the mother bear lying beside her baby was dark in 

my dreams. The death sentence seems a high penalty for 
upsetting a dustbin! w y or 

* c™nV he CVening of the fourth day we reached Keewatin 
a sniaU town just outside Kenora, where we had been invited 

in t^West. ady ^ ^ LuClle WiltS ’ Whosc brothcr 1 had met 

our amazement upon arrival to find ourselves 
met by the town band and escorted in glory to the town hall 

! V h,m e ht I L arge f K rOWd was awaitin * us - The Boy Scouts S 

in mv b mi "h lth r °i pes ’ and a P° Uceman directed them. Never 
m my life have I experienced such importance ! For who 
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should be waiting upon the steps but the Mayor himself with 
a golden key, to present me with the freedom of Keewatin ! 

The next day who should make his totally unexpected 
appearance but Ted, the curly-headed pan-god with whom I 
had watched the storm on our voyage from England. He was 
living in a log-house in the bush, working in a gold-mine. 
So Mary and 1 went out with him and wandered through the 
wilderness, scrambling like goats among the rocks, dropping 
down to the lake shores and at last going back to his cabin, 
where dinner and a great lire folded down the ends of the day 
and sealed them with well-being. 

There was a curious fairy-tale quality about those happy days 
in Mrs. Wats' home. In ordinary life the houses in which we 
live are our geographical centres. We got out of them, bu 
onlv to return. We are like ships at anchor, riding to the 
length of the anchor chain, but not leaving the harbour. And 
so we come to belong to the places in which we live No 

matter how much we travel from place to place, we are still 
onlv scudding from harbour to harbour, only changing 
position from one stationary point to another. . 

f But in these months with the horses, only the journey has 

been constant. For I no longer travel to arrive. 1 n 0 ,g . 
belong to lights and fires, to pleasant meal-times to books and 
pictures and windows curtained at night, but to ™adx 
rivers to Fields and forests, to weather and the sky. And so 
foV" the l< first time, as one walking by 1 have seen the nc 
complete pictures ol many hundred homes. I have leu tnci 
texture, breathed their atmosphere, and passed. 

And our lives arc like this if we could stand apart and see, 

them—a stage in a journey out of the un * twe i ve 
unknown again. As the wise, slow-witted Saxons said, 

hundred years ago : man's soul is like ab ' r( J' v ' fl < through 
the night into a hall in which many are feast ng, 1 | eels . 11ir . = k 
the warmth and brightness, then out 
Never till now have I lived in my own thought Words 

lines : 


»« 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting , 
The soul that rises with us, our life s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And comcth from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory* do we come 
From God, Who is our home. 
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WINTER ON OUR TAIL 

On October the eighteenth the horses and I left Keewatin. 
It was the last day which seemed to have a place in the 
calendar. On that journey to the Great Lakes, time froze I 
knew that we were racing the winter, and I watched the miles 
anxiously. And yet as we went on through the hypnotic forest 
there was no longer reality in the days of the month, in the 
hours of the day ; we journeyed on steadily, suspended in 
time. The snow came to meet us, and the winter drove it with 
whips of wind. But we were the days and we were time, and 
it seemed that only the winter travelled. 


AU too soon, alas Mary’s family came to fetch her home, and, 
though I did not know it, the autumn went with her. All 
through the warm and friendly days in Mrs. Witts’ little house, 
the early winter had been prowling. The evenings outside the 

frosty and greenish-blue, and at night the 
wind shrieked like a banshee over the Lake of the Woods 
wrenching the leaves from the trees and slapping the waves 

fnrZ °?H th K e sh u 0re : When 1 rode out it was into a wime? 
forest the birches bare, a few yellow needles still clinging to 

the tops of the tamaracks, but with a pale and flee ing took 
and only the pine trees dark and unchanged. S ’ 

nvT®? ,n 3 was str . u , ck b y Canada's suddenness. It had lapped 

long tha? T n h a J°h d and , Cnms ° n P aradisc °f an autumn for so 
long that I had been almost drugged into dreaming that iu 

beauty would never die-and now the same vear nn 1 v ,h 

“^p^u^sbWertog^c^er^orning'^^^^ ° Ut int0 this 

of u° S We e so h on , difficul,ies which lie ahead 

rounds Keno^ n and ft p,un h ; n d d imo 

and finish with a groan 611 ’ * * ^ the head-shaking prophets, 
seeking.' encampment which I was 

feisSSSS 
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them while they rustled a little grass from behind some cabins. 

T he wind moaned in the spruce trees and snow began to fall, 
it swirled in silent eddies past the lighted windows of the 
kitchen where mv supper was waiting ; it laid a pale blanket 
on the horses' backs and whitened the ground under the night 
skv Once 1 went to the house and asked if there was a car 
to drive me back to Kenora for some hay, only to hear that my 
host had driven away in the only motor which the settlement 

possessed. 

•• When will he be back ? ” I asked. 

** Oh. maybe any time, maybe not at all, was the vague 

Hopelessly 1 went back to the horses, leant against a cabin, 
and °solaced myself with the sound of their »um*«n£ 
Gradually thev would drift away, until their dark forms c 
almost hidden against the shadows of the bush, so I would s y 
forth and fetch them back, and then cower against the pro- 

a® 

in the dark, for it was hay, and under it a sack oi oais wy 
hu n, ( hcJ upon the {loor^ ^ ^ (Q my voc , fer0 us 

th da’v in the midst of the forest loneliness, I came upon 

mssssmm 

lake, and there sure enough was [ OUI ^ 

and behind him a pretty girl , ra ‘ f ^? ,he h orses .n a small shed ; 

» HB2 sskjs 

crossed in the joys of venison st-^k. ™ h experience of 

me with radiance in their eyes savonnnt me ^ 

bavins a traveller ^ s t ofaU.for ihej make me an opportunity 
w reiurn°;an'inf.n.tely smaU paJt of l ^ r J ^ C e7vVng—sy S mpathy, 

felp" food, C sheter a everyttog And there se/ms to he so 

little to give in return. 
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Upon the third day after leaving Kenora wc reached Dryden. 
It was strange to ride out of so much wilderness into this self- 
contained little town, with stores and a newspaper and business 
men in business suits walking about the streets. I stayed a day 
to rest the horses, but was glad to be on the road again, and to 
reach, on the first night after my departure, the historic Hudson's 
Bay trading post of Dinorwic. 


The romance of the Hudson’s Bay Company has always 
gripped my imagination. Well were the company's pioneers 
named “ The Company of Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s 
Bay.” For a great company they were, and adventurers all 
They opened the Northland ; they opened the West; they 
did much to build the groundwork of Canada as she is to-day 
For while Champlain was laying the sturdy foundations of New* 
France in the south, the great company were pioneering on the 
Bay, trading, exploring, discovering. Before the end of the 
eighteenth century, they had already penetrated into the north¬ 
west wilderness of the Mackenzie country, and their servant 
Hearne had seen the sun stand in the sky at midnight in the 
Arctic Circle. For many years, beset by enemies, both in 
New France and in old England, they nevertheless maintained 

SS S ,ff ,U * nd ? c . Bay and in the West - It was not until 
1869 that their territories were formally ceded to the Can irihn 

th J s day their pa " * considerable in Se 

life of Canada. All through the West runs the great chain 
of their modern stores, but they have not changed altogethe? 
into a company of storekeepers. For still their servants drive 

SXds“a C yr“ ThC C ° mPany ° f Ad ~" Trading 

The day we left Dinorwic we came in the . r , 

forest on to a sunny sheet of cleared land Never befi4°f * hC 
fenced fields looked so good to me In the m H » r t ave 
stood a frame house with a red barn behind it d f i° f i V hcm 
Timothy’s back, and, dropping his lineson the ^ I 5 ,d frpm 
knock at the door, for in the W6nt to 

habitation without going in for a few J ,°° S no i' pass a 

speech. This time? before I 4s haK- 3 IeaSt °£ human 
out ran a beaming, round-faced woman ^tl^herlkirts fS*' 

hair bi ° win « ™“dhe r s h'"d a 

^ here^^hc^girl pP ect * ng 

midst of a famUy of WhetLn & - 
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they had, red-brown faces and a wide communal smile which 
tilled the room. 

•* You'll stay over ? ” they cried in chorus. 

Soon the horses were standing in the red barn, with the cows 
to warm them, sweet straw at their feet, and spicy hay sliding 
out of the chute upon their expectant heads. I marvelled at 
them as they stood there shining roundly among the shadows. 
Fat and bright-eyed they were, with velvet coats and found 
legs under them. Even Timothy’s nobbly forelegs stood 
under him squarely, only slightly pulled by the iron-hard road. 

1 pray I may bring him sound as far as Montreal. 

So I went into the house and was plunged into a whirlpool 
of excitement. In addition to the farmer and his wife, there 
were three husky sons and two daughters, besldes the 8^ n *J- 

mother who sat silently knitting in a corncrof thekhchen ; 

Swiftlv I was whirled away on a rip-tide of conversation, 
bright-eyed they asked me about the mountains and the plains 
md the cities of the West. Their house was full of pictures 
of far places—the Grand Canyon and the red mountains of 
Arizona, tropical South American shores and giant trees of the 

WC 'Oh aS some day to see such places ! ” said the father quietly 
** but if we never do, is that way good also ; at least we think 

^sTe spoke I gazed cut almost with enmity at the wilderness 

ru C .d n °break U for'cver on unknown shores, and for ever brave 

with the winds, we sat down to SU PP * anc i 0 f the little 
and dreamy now, the parents spoke of Nor y ’ . d then t he 

ligliiiiss 

1 got up to prepare the he rs ^ J d with frost . Exquisitely 
homestead pale blue a j gossamC r against the deep 
unreal it looked spa ,s f ed .g 0 ld colours of the 

£1u°,um J n 0 g f .o^d hr in thfea^Vhere sLn the sun would 
rise. 
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After a lamplit breakfast I started off. All through the cold 
bright day I rode in the wilderness, never seeing a soul. At 
rare intervals a car would whirl past, smooth and strange and 
perfectly detached from its surroundings. The wastes and the 
forest were almost silent, only a distant rush of wind in the 
tree-tops reminded one of the sea. 


These are the days when the mind goes wandering. After 
many hours on the road, I suddenly remembered how my 
father would say sometimes, “ You know it's wonderful how 
one can put four walls together and make a house.” 

Then I would laugh and he would say it again to tease me. 
But he is right. I never learnt to know the wonder of houses- 
until I ceased to spend my life in them. Now I pass through 
them lightly and soon return to the out-of-doors which is my 
home, and for the first time I see them separate. 

The variety of their characters is infinite. There are little 
kind, bustling houses, like round, red-cheeked mothers who 
cosset and edmfort you, and in whom the kettle is always 
singing and the fire all winter crackling on the hearth They 
purr like cats, these little houses, and the wind howls round 

th . em ‘u vai P- Ver >' far removed from them are the houses in 
which the inhabitants seem only to perch like birds on a branch • 
where you sit on the edge of your chair, ready at any minute to 
get up and hurry somewhere ; where the very furniture seems 
to^be scattered indiscriminately, so small is its importance in 
the Lives of its owners. Then there are tense, trembling houses 
where you stand as m a boxing-ring under the arc lamps 

waitmg waiting for something to happen, knowing it has 

before, knowing it will again ; and gloomy secret houses where 
you are roped around with shadows, where you breathe shallow 

° n , ly f d .° Wn 'Z y ? U J shou,ders > where you walk duUv 
and do not feel your health, and the windows sJem to hide the 

where nTchTldrcn Td 

was “sSrE ?r 

trJBS s- £ 

where they "succeed^ 6 houses^Wdi'^'^d' 1 ^ ^^’^n^faiLhig 
are scatter-brained, where the davs es^n' 5 '™ 1 '- h u° USes whit * 
active but do nothing where^ vo?Llf Zt Z'' W 5f- re you are 
you listen but do not remember, where you^though 
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away into tangled ends and are lost. And there are houses 
perfectly appointed but in which you are only part of yourself; 
where the rooms sink down upon you and the passages regard 
you in empty silence, where the life goes out of your voice and 
the light out of your eyes. But other houses, few and precious, 
still the soul with then simplicity, and fill the mind with energy 
and peace, so that you may look out of their clear windows, and 
see beyond the trees to the sky, and beyond the struggle of 
thought to what lies deeper. 

These strong composite characters of houses come not simply 
from the temperaments of their owners, not simply from the 
lines of their architecture or the colours of their furniture, nor 
yet from the ghosts of the past which inhabit them—all these 
and many other factors combine to create the elusive personality 
of a house. 

Of all the houses which I have known there is one kind above 
all others which holds and hurts me, which fascinates and 
torments me, and will not let me go. This is the house of 
memories, the house of what has been and will never come back, 
which dreams through the present, inhabiting the past. Ever 
since I was a child. 1 have set my face against the past, simply 
because it is the past, because it is the past and can never come 
a sain. Its happiness and pain, its love and fear, its fleeting 
thought and the texture of its days, all slid from under my 
hand'before I could grasp them, before I could do more than 

touch the fringe of their reality. ...... 

But now, as I ride hour by hour through the world without 
end of the winter forest, memory holds me for the lirst time 
without reproach. Living vignettes from the past leap to my 
mind in vivid completeness. One picture to-day stands out 
dazzling clear, the more arresting for its very remoteness from 
the half-real present. It is the picture ot my first dinner¬ 
party, far away on the continent of Europe, in Daddy s consulai 


days. 

The table is exquisitely laid, and 
lighted. Daddy, alert and anxious. 


the candles ready to be 
is running upstairs to 


Dorothy, can you tie my tie again ? It's crooked. And 
look we must completely reorganise the table-list Baroness 
Leibnitz can t possibly sit next to the French Vice-Consul, 

he's much too junior! ” _ , . 

Mummy’s voice, cool and unruffled : “Come here under 
the light P. 1 thmk that’s straight. How about giving her 
Herr \on Hollmansthal ? He’s positively hoary WoolJer 
fmeaninii me) run down and change the names round. 

Then comes the lirst ring at the bell, and we set sail down the 
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wide staircase. Mummy exquisitely graceful, slim as a willow 
in her dark brocade dress. Daddy small and springy, with his 
white eyebrows curling up like horns over his eyes and the 
wings of his tie tucked resolutely behind the points of his 
collar. (“ It may be old-fashioned, Wooller, but it’s the way 
I’ve always worn it.’') Myself awkwardly important in a 
rather unbecoming dress, of which, however, I have the highest 
possible opinion. 

There follows shapely conversation in three languages. 
More and more people arrive. At last we arc all assembled 
and, in punctilious order of precedence, the company files 
in to dinner. We hunt up our cards and arrange our¬ 
selves. The guests of honour are a blind Prince and his 
Princess. The Princess is pale and perfect, a white 
greyhound ; but the Prince is an odd little man with terrible 
twisted eyes. “ What a pity,” I think, “ such beauty, and 
wasted.” 


Meanwhile, like a stately ship, the dinner gets under way. 
I juggle happily with French and German, admire Mummy’s 
dress, and wish I could have a second helping of the fish. The 
Rhein-wine passes. The high dining-room hums with con¬ 
versation ; while John, our West Highland terrier, loathing 
the whole thing, but loathing more to be left out, sits morosely 
silent in his wicker chair. At last, built up with architectural 
precision on two great dishes, there enters the dessert. From 
one of these luxurious structures an apple falls, and is picked 
up in a napkin and carried into the pantry ; I wonder vaguely 
what will happen to it. Finally the ladies rise. I have taken 
too many grapes and have to leave some. 

Feminine small talk in the drawing-room. “ Qu'elle a 
grandi, voiri petite ! ” remarks the French Consul-Genenl\ 

taUpi-th Pet K tC -' , in ^ e< : cl! I’d have the lady know that I’m 
taller than she is ! I sit up straight as a poker on my Chippcn- 

dale chair dispJaymg my eighteen years for all to sec. Noonc 

in the whole room is more majestically grown up than I Soon 

mellow in the afterglow of port and cigars, the men joints’ 

Mummy rearranges us, but talk flows 

nf ^nS; n A 5?° h ° Ur ° f m j dnight > st ‘U ™ore or less in order 
ot precedence, the company departs cr 

Y^"'hn,‘ h rln‘, W . e t ,-V Ve .?' weU> don ’« Vivian ? ” 
at ourend. 1 ” 1 d hmk hey SOt a Chancc of more Hock 

” We must remind Maria just before, next time.” 

“ , ne Y ^ mencan Consul is charming, isn’t he 9 ” 

Soothe fwrty'isover . 11 ^ 6 J ° hD ’ he ' S dyi " £ t0 80 to bed -” 
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So the party is over, and the wilderness comes to life again 
and glides to meet us down the never-ending road. On and on 
we go, into the dusk and at last into darkness. After what 
seems like a perfect eternity of night, we see a light. 

1 never knew, until these last few weeks, all the warmth and 
promise that one lonely light can hold. I he days are long, but 
always in the da\light one is aware of progress. The night 
descends like a blanket upon one’s spirit. In the day the 
wilderness has shape and incident and slides past one obedi- 
entlv as one walks the highway. But in the darkness it hangs 
suspended till one seems to be walking in a treadmill, stationary 
in time and space. The forest waits in a black wash ; above 
it hangs the night sky ; and under one s feet, without change, 

the road goes on. 

And then out of the darkness glimmers a light. 

The light we saw on this occasion was a strong and en¬ 
couraging one. and when we approached I found that it came 
front the windows of a sturdy log house, which had the shadow 
of a great barn behind it. Already relaxed in the prospect of 
food and shelter for the horses and myself, I opened the gate 
and walked into the yard. Out of the darkness leapt four dogs, 
lookin'’ black and enormous, and barking furiously. Affecting 
a nonchalance I did not feel, I walked up to the door and 
knocked. After some time there were heavy footsteps within, 

. .. m innte later a large man, with a stable lantern 
in one hand and a heavy gun in the other, stood framed in the 

d0 Upon 'sight of me his shaggy eyebrows drew together into 

, 1 ,Vr.mn that thev met over the bridge of his nose. He 

instantly began to shout in an unknown language, hurling what 
instant > » execrations, bor a moment I stood 

paralysed My horrified eyes dropped from his melodramatic 

Hssre-te— 

uUempt to explain Vd?iJ!ointed 

relentless dogs in hotmore Again we laboured for 

1,01 SCS a '; er the treadmin agaTn we came at last to a light. 

an , 'S time proved to be shining from the windows of a 

which til's hidden under the curtain of the forest, 
small house hall nicu knocked at the door, which 

In some trepidation ‘ hl . kC “ V a n th and a strong 

was at once flung beanie aware of 

cE were adnurtng the 
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almost indistinguishable outlines of the horses, while older 
people were begging me to come in, exclaiming that I must 
have ridden all of fifty miles, and crying in answer to my faint 
replies: 

“ Why, you never stopped at Harkoff’s ? He’s as crazy as a 
rattlesnake ! He didn’t shoot you, did he ? ” 

When they found that I could not be induced to come in 
until the horses were attended to, they set about backing their 
old car out of the garage, and jolted away through the forest 
to a deserted logging-camp, which erections, wonderfully 
provided with no-longer-needed horse-feed, conveniently 
spangle this part of the bush. Soon we had made the horses 
as comfortable as we could, and I, my tiredness forgotten, 
stood in the shed to admire them as they munched. On a 
journey like this a traveller does not possess his horses ; they 
possess him, body and soul. The warmest house and the most 
delicious dinner have no charms whatever until one has been 
released by the sight of the horses contentedly feeding. And 
even then the restful sight of them holds one and will hardly 
let one go. 


At last, however, the family mildly suggested that I should 
be wanting some supper, and I was inclined to agree with 
them. But when we came into the house I was too tired to eat 
anything ; so they showed me a bed in a small alcove of the 
living-room, behind a rough curtain. I fell into it and was 
instantly asleep. 

It was not until the morning that I began to discover the 
family with whom I was staying. They were lake-fishers. 
They had a minimum of possessions, superb generosity and 
serene contentment. They begged me to stay with them for a 
lew days, so I took the horses through the bush to where the 
great deserted stable of the logging-company stood on the 

a i ake -',k Here I u settled them - up to their knees in 
bedding an<V with sweet hay piled high before them. Then 

I went back with the Durphys to their little house. It was a 
curious house, nestling dusky under the trees. The living- 
room looked out from under the forest-roof on to the highway • 
it was piled high with rough, intricate fishing nets and smelt 
C0 At n fi«V y T ; rf*5 SaUy * gl H e y *"*11, not unpleasant. 
v Jri Tk dld n0t noUce how ^^ful the Durphy children 

dull soThaTl^n n °/ taIka . ti ,y e ’ and 1 thought thern pale and 
f, u ’, so tha ‘ I did not see with what a cool perfection of design 

nm nSni tht Ck 1 ? a,r r framed their ivory-skinned faces. I did 
not notice the calm lines of their full pre-Raphaelite mouths 

fast I sat dowSto ° f their mowing bodies. But at 

last 1 sat down to draw them ; one by one they posed for me 
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sitting stiller than any children 1 have ever seen, perfectly 
and pcacefullv still, with their hands at rest. And gradually, 
as I fumbled with the pencil, they dawned upon me. 

Then the whole pale, dark-eyed family began to take hold 
of my imagination. Unconsciously they possessed the secret 
of relaxed effort, of labour without strain. Against the back¬ 
ground of their repose shone a good-natured levity, which 
possessed them alike through hours of drudgery and in moments 
of crisis. Mr. Durphy and one of the older boys have an aged 
truck which they cobble together with haywire and drive all 
over the foiest. This object caught fire while I 
quite a serious fire, it seemed to me, \vith clouds of agitating 
white smoke circling up into the trees. But its owners, without 
once losing the grin off their faces, fetched water from a mcru 
f u ll v adjacent creek, put out the conflagration, started up he 
eni ne and bu^ed happily away again, dancing about on the 

my^suVnvo'of Ks K'al, 

Jw 'h lhc cWor.abic grin s..U ready to lift -he corners of .her 

SC On 1 theiast°night I wen. down wi.h Mrs. Durphy and .wo of 
,he du.drin .opaek Hsh by .he shoo, of .he Ufce. E hn-cold 

down and set to work. The j ht r ar better than we 

fish suited the slippery w, jJ s of ^/full moon sailed 

d,d. fumbling in our sodden mitt,. The fuller ^ ^ 

arrogant into a cloudless sky, ant J’ 8 ° s hadowcd bush, 
beauty of .he moonh. waterand he moon ^ ^ 

1 was possessed by a consaousness an d Pluto’s unhappy 
ESE Kl half-remembered some Unes of Oscar W,Ide's : 


•• Oh singer of Persephone, 

In the dim meadows, desolate. 

Dost thou remember Sicily • 

BA « S»«SJW 2SJ!£ 
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We are on the road again. So far the weather has been 
perfect, but the local inhabitants continue to assure me with 
melodramatic solemnity that any morning I may wake to find 
that the temperature has dropped to “ forty below,” so 1 crawl 
out of bed every day in appropriate trepidation. There is 
one thing about this snow people make such a fuss about— 
when it does come, it will make better going for the horses. 

To-day l saw the fleeting form of a voung deer among the 
tress. The animals here are shy as ghosts, and no wonder 
for no one ever thinks of them but as victims for hunting and 
trapping. If people would keep quiet sometimes and watch 
some of these animals live, I think they would not be in such 
a hurry to sec them die. 


The days flow like slow rivers on and on. When we left 
the Durphys we travelled between forty and fifty miles and 
never saw a house. In pitch darkness we reached a small 
filling station, where they had hay prepared and a garace for 
the horses. Next morning I woke to find that several inches 
of the much-advertised snow had fallen during the night. 
I was glad to see the snow at last, after awaiting it so long 
F airy-white the wilderness looked which had been so dark 

fr^ a M OW ‘ ha m ntCd u th ° night beforc - The horses danced 
out freshly, sniffing the sparkly air, and away we went down 
the virgin white of the highway. 

In all the towns through which we have passed nennio 
asked me, “ Haven't you ever been frightened ? ” The answer 
to this was No. But last night for the first time I was 

It th T? , 7 < i ry 'L kcly without niuch reason. 

, . t midday I had lunch on the highway with a rmrt oann 

b‘g husky jolly fellows who laughed and liked me md ai 

that and did not reach the viliace7ir, h /°? d after 
I found my road-gang outside the dark, when 

but by no means having forgotten our d-ite for roanng d . runk > 
so much horrified at the sifht of ZC" r ‘ w “ 

the village store, raced through into\h i 1 . t00k [ cfu8C «n 

burst into tears. The storekelper's wife camfanS °w a " d 

Mother to Me,” and then like t It • d Was a 
tall, derelict Englishman’quiet as “monk "2" Ca , me a 

swat 
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euarding the Nibelungen hoard, and when it was °v er brought 
me back to the door of the store, kissed my hand and withdrew. 

1 could almost see the moonlight glinting on his armour and 
the plume on his helmet fluttering in the wind . 

To-dav which is October the 29th, I believe, we saw a 
little silver fox. He crossed the road in front of us, then sa 

down to watch our approach, h.s beautiful ^ ^d^lersure^y 
snow. When we were quite near he got up and lopedlletsu y 

a wav among the trees. I happened tc> mention himothe 

people with whom 1 am spending the night. Their > 

sparkled. “We must set the traps-out, they said. 

help him now, poor little fox. 

W« arc ou. of thewUlcrncss and into »£$*£**& 

flows again. Only thirty miles far ■ where the glow 

at the head of the can be 

of the city towards which we have b efforl> and in the 

seen in the night sky, I ^ use I lie relaxed, half in 

warm parlour of a spoUess a ou faces G f the white-haired 

Canada, halt in England. kindness shines the spirit 

couple who surround me ' i ^ r hearts thc grassy lanes of 

of the old country , sUl1 , villaees meadow-sweet shines 
England go winding betwcc the yellow beaches which 

by the hedges and waves break on me ye. , ^ ^ already 

they will not forget. o . thi$ fl ce ting adoption, I 

for me ; and, in the w,sl *“‘ n . e ~ d bcfore , for the meadows 

ho and long, as 1 have . n f^f^Sdv downs^f home, 
and the becchwoods and thc windy con 


XV 

great lake 
, am in Fort w,„,an, 

complicated tia\cl arrange aware before I left 

difficulty of ^^^^^le e absencc of any road round 
England, to wit, th h 1 ' r ^° } P ‘, akc Superior. 1 had hoped to 

ST “inhere 

“ boa,s 

not transport stock in tl 
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Some days ago I believed the problem solved. For I met 
a Norwegian sea captain whose freighter was to sail almost at 
once for Sault Sainte Marie. He was delighted to take us 
at his guests. Joyfully I began to make preparations. It was 
not till the day before we were to sail that I ran up against 
government regulations. Transport of Canadian goods in 
foreign ships was forbidden. I was distraught. I knew it 
was vain to reason with the minor officials of a government 
department; one might as well make prayers to the wind or 
endeavour to explain oneself to a tea-pot. Frantically I rushed 
to enlist the sympathy of Fort William's Member of Parliament. 
He was convinced that an exception could easily be made and 
promised to do all he could for me in the time. But, alas ! 
the time was too short; and at four o’clock next morning, in 
a windy dawn, our little ship sailed without us. 

Next, with the help of one of Fort William’s most enter¬ 
prising citizens, I pored over maps, telephoned all along the 
railway and visited innumerable authorities in the hope of 
discovering some way in which I could ride the two hundred 
and fifty miles of roadless wilderness. It seemed at first that 
I might be able to follow the railway line ; but then came the 
insurmountable problem of crossing the rivers, many of which 
are wide and swift, flowing in rocky canyons, with only the 
railway bridges over them, whose tics arc several feet apart 
impossible footing for horses not trained to walk on them. So 
at last I have abandoned the struggle. Yesterday I cave 
another lecture, and quite a number of people came. So mv 
finances are pretty good again. To-morrow I set out to ride 
the hundred and fifty miles to Schreiber, on the north shore 

? i , a c e - ) Vh *; e - the road cnds - Thence we “Ae the train 
to Sault Sainte Maire. 

u/-ctr W n S a r bilterly , co 4 day when w e set out for Schreiber 
Wistfully I remembered the warmth of kindness and hosni . 

tahty which I had left behind me in Fort wm£n but the 

horses went swinging resolutely up the highway shamina m! 

wdh their undaunted perseverance" Thr^ days now weL^e 
been travelling north, with the great lake for our companion 
Sometimes we lose sight of it, but never for long ■ Tis X 
shining between the trees, it is there flashing suddenly a f w 

mnnnt^in^ d l r ° f rock • when we climb to the height of a 
mountain it is there, spread out in a silver sheet. 8 f 

hlrSh^s t s er s C on am T S in8 * “ 

inTe 1 wa°rmtiiche h n. ^ S ° 1 ^ my mCal$ With the 

On the morning when I got ready to leave Nipigon 
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and asked for my bill. 1 found thai there was none^ “ Ifs 
on the house," said the generals son, shaking hands 

C °The'day from Nipigon was very long indeed. Twelve hours 

hSve h doneIf il’had‘not'bee'n'for \hc nortce" 0 After'journeying 

STM ’ 

A. -he time when .he story beg,ns, .he horse^and I 
plodding along this samt strut horses and 1 are wonder- 

on the ground, dusk is tailing, and Behind and before 

ing where we shall sleep for he n^ht. Behmd a^ 

us stretches the road, intimtU - d sec t he notice : 

the wilderness. 1 hen we turn th ^^.m c.a. I stare 

VISITORS ARE requested io RK.i- L, s j ona l swish of snow 
at u : we listen. No sound but theoccasion ^ & ^ lrail 

sliding oil the spiucc branch • There are no cart¬ 
on the right, winding a\ . tracks of many animals. 

ruts, but it is crisscrossed whh the trac chattcrs at me, 

As 1 look a squirrel POPS up over a .alien ^ The ho rses 

- "--Hr* st jmstsa-* 

shadows of the wilderness ^^^usVhigh pile of snow. 

form of an -surddo^ 

house, atlas.-hen we arc qm.ectosc.»e ord „ „ may 

in neat black lettois . • * • r or n a wide opening, 

give a slightly inaccurate impression uncertainly, they 

covered with spruce branches As we w the lde „„cal 

part, and a large gnzzly s ands before 

grimly that Timothy and .met in the .. , wj „ , e 

>0 ;W» he adds ; ' houses are nervous of me 

U1 Snorting a little “h"™" 1 *- n ‘ y ‘ t e h riou e sly P hght lh Before me 
and we stand tn a^large hr U. * sha| . p stic k, some black 
stands a desk; on it.arc P desk hangs a black 

fungus and some birch-bark ^ And under- 

and white notice . visii o -. i Timbcr -\Volvcs Allowed- 

„cath: " No Hunters, TraPPas >r i lhc grizzly 

,Krtfp-•—— 
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On the outer wall is another large opening, covered with spruce 
boughs, and the windows are ice. 

Down the middle of the room runs a table, around which all 
kinds of animals are sitting and standing, munching con¬ 
tentedly. At one end the table is shaped like a manger, and 
here are standing several great solemn moose, and deer of 
every size. I lead the horses up to this end of the room, and 
myself go down to the other. I sit down with a row of little 
black bears. Before me sit several porcupines, some long- 
legged jack-rabbits, and one little silver fox. Further down, 
a neat row of partridges sit perched on the edge of the table! 
An army of squirrels and chipmunks scuttle about arranging 
the food. Some of the guests look up as wc come in, then go 
on munching. 

“ We don't waste time in talking,” says the grizzly as he 
takes his place at the table. “ I make an exception myself 
when we have human visitors ; they are so curiously dependent 
upon conversation.” 

“ Do you have many human visitors ? ” I ask. 

“ No,” replies the large bear thoughtfully, ” no.” 

I begin my supper. It is delicious—partridge eggs and 

some sweet unknown roots. I am the only guest who has a 
plate. 


“ A picnic party left it behind last year in the woods ” 
explains the bear. ” I believe humans are used to them.” 

I wonder what the horses arc getting to eat, and how they 
are behavmg I imagine they will be a little like London 
children suddenly transported to the country—uncertain 
whether to be superior or shy. I know they must be thinking 
that the other anima s have a very wild smell, and hope they 
are not showing it plainly enough to be rude. So I sneak a 
look down the table and can tell at a glance that Jonty is per¬ 
fectly at home already. He is standing among some of the 
smaller deer, wdh his serious, kindly little face half buried 

h",™ 8 h P 6 °, f b a Ch leaves aad lichen - Timothy is no [so 

EfE-, H « 't S K ndln , g ncar the end ' tensc and jumpy with 
his head sky-high, and on his face the expression of anxious 

disdain which 1 know so well. But as I watch a pleasLnt 

matronly-looking moose cow pushes up beside him'. She sniffs 

his nose politely and bunts her head against his neck 

thaws perceptibly. He returns the'sniff. anS hi's eaTs ^o 

he S [ and L s ha PP jl y munching beside his com° 
/ know ., that he will enjoy his party now. 

supper W « h S5f S *° Ur 

to feeding humans. We have some trouble with litt^Ke^ 
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too ” he adds, nodding towards the silver fox. We don t 
really cater for foxes, but his mother was caught in a trap 
when he was very young ; so we've have to do the best we can 

for him, poor little Kesan.” , 

Supper is nearly over and there is a movement among the 

dt ” The large animals go down to drink at the lake ” explains 
the bear ~ it saves hauling.” Out they go, and I follow 

them through the spruce-branch doorway The.jXngTnd 
stands right on the shores ot the great lake. Splash " sa " 
crunching, the animals go down to water in the starlig . 

1 turn and find the grizzly standing beside me again. 

- The guests usually sleep together for warmth he explains 
“ There are some very nice little Wack£no„eoft 
larger rooms ; would you like to go in with them . i mmeu 

th ?- 1 You -n 

SESM? Oh. and r 

^bcars- on""! 

- forehcad - 

We sleep. rolling over and snuffling. 

1 wake to find the little bears roiimb mice scutl ie away. 

The dawn is pale at the wmdows , ^ mos t of the animals 

I get up and go into the dining-roo , lead the 

s« 2a= • 

g^zzly f c^mcs^bi'd'uf'good-bye, and I as* how much 
"'^Oon the house,- he answers hjnd.y 

riha« 'nettrhaeh. . • ■ 

p^dT — * 

REGISTER AT the Y - M -5” A ' d climb among the hills, 

In the afternoon the r ° ad bcga high abo ve the island- 
sometimes coming out of the trees n.g 
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studded lake, then plunging into the woods again, to emerge 
low down by the water, then once more riding high on the 
crest of a hill. 

When we were still about fifteen miles from Cavers, our 
objective, dark fell. We were still curving in and out by the 
lake shore, but all we could see now was a pale sheet under 
the starless sky. I began to wonder what Cavers would be 
like. My thoughts set themselves to a jingle, and went round 
and round in time to the horses’ feet: 


“ If only They 
Gets lots of hay 
And a good place to stay, 
We’ll call it a day. 

“ The thing is They 
Must get their hay.” 


Over and over the words went: on and on we plodded. 

At last, after an eternity of darkness, we came to a small 
trail leading down to the railway line and lake shore. Straining 
my eyes, I read a notice, “ To Cavers.” Down we went, and 
irt a quarter of a mile came to four little houses at the bottom 
of a steep bank beside the railway. I left the horses at the 
top and clambered, as best I could in the dark, to the nearest 
of the houses. I was greeted by a little woman with a kind 

slightly worried smile, and by deafening barking from three 
large dogs. 

“We’re delighted to have you stay,” shouted the little 
horTe?? ” r ° USh thC tUmUU 1 " bUt What WiU you d0 with the 


What, indeed ? There was no hay or oats, and not a ghos 
of a barn. Only a rocky hillside and a railway with tndn« 
roaring past all night. The next place was twelve miles farthei 
on it would take us hours to get there, and the horses wen 
tired out. So all I could so was to unsaddle them and turr 
them to graze on a little meagre grass by the track At thi, 
moment a broad friendly foreigner issued from the house 

Se “ Carsicif”" His name appLed 

oe Carsick. He generously volunteered to watch the horse* 

so I went indoors. About midnight we felt we 0rS ?’ 

bed, so I tied the unlucky horses to trees in tL L , 80 t0 

them up, fed them some porridge oats and cornmid oLW 

rstte.SP ■“ v. 
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After this came sleep, but not for long. About three o'clock 
1 heard a train clatter past; then furious barking; then the 
belt of hoofs. Sciambling into some clothes, I staggered out 
into the ni°ht There was Timothy terrified, tearing through 
ita bIS, andsnorting like a wdd boar. VVUh some trouble^! 

Sri stall ncvcr"forgcr.h°Took m o 0 f r dumb reproach with 

Suddenly one would come out o to h crest bright 

be the lake below silver in the sunshine cur ^ dmppcd 
lines among its dark islands. A JP beside the 

S° U T^ h U climbed u? woods, and ,he 

which was November^ thirty - 

reached Schreiber. Hue . avc met anywhere. I 

one of the kindest welcomes h^^ ^ Trade and his 

stayed with « hc ***** c . nt gives a slightly mistaken 

wife; but this s y ,. j sh Dave, whose chief amuse- 

impression of big ^, as to grumble about what a 

Srf ul 'riuisancc it was to have me. beaming all the while 

“I X a'^ca, many Mends m the^hule rrnhoad towm 

First there were Dd\e and U .Jj lhc ta u serious principal 
there was their hu e niiw, < ’ the Scotts, some of lhc 
of her high school. 1 1 cn 11 Young Short Scott worked 

greatest horse-lovers 1 have met. lhcm till they fairly 

for the horses like ai hero. c S r with brass studs, and 

«£ b and ? d^-Vhen 

pitf' hS»"Aumi^urn” C 

lay in the unique apt Duke is large, broad in t 

but no. least, there was Duke Duke ,s Jg ^ he B . 

beam and important n m^nne ient> w ho fainted on 

Hero Dog. He saved ^h^ot^ oncomjng train , running 

the railway tmek, Y Ri unti i the driver stopped, 
beside the cabi and bark g ^, an d visitors are pnv. 

he lives in modest state ai 
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leged to meet him and admire his medal and framed certificate 
of valour. 


In Schreiber I gave a lecture to about five hundred people. 
This Is the third I have given, and much the largest. Women 
and children sat in front; men stood in solid formation at 
the back of the hall, and little boys festooned themselves along 
the window-ledges. I was rather glad when it was over. 

At last, with the help of my friends, I packed the horses into 
their box-car, said an anxious farewell to them, and next 
morning went down to the big trans-Canada train which was 
to take me as far as Franz. A large party saw me off—Dave 
and Ethel, Short Scott, and several of my railway friends, 
looking very different in their working clothes. At the last 
minute, along bounded Auntie Bun, occupied as ever, seeing 
off half a dozen people at once. Punctual to the minute, the 
big trans-continental train came clanking in. Dave found me 
a place ; sadly I said good-bye. These partings arc the worst 
part of the trip. Someone in railway overalls took a Johnny 
Walker charm off his watch-chain and hung it on my shirt- 
button. Auntie Bun, not to be outdone, took a green hand¬ 
kerchief out of her pocket and crumpled it into my hand. 
The great train belched steam. I bolted up the carriage steps, 
and slowly, ponderously, we got under way. 

At Franz the horses and I changed on to a freight train of 
the Algoma Central Railway. They must have had an awful 
time, bumping in their box-car *>ver the rocky track, but I 
went in the caboose and enjoyed myself greatly. The caboose 
is a regular little house, with a writing-table, kitchen-tabie 
cooking-stove and four bunks. Two little ladders lead up to 
the glassed-in look-out. * 


I sat up there for hours and watched the long train winding 
its way before us, in and out of rock cuts and spruce trees 
across wide rivers and along tlje shores of icy lakes Curious 
it was to sit high up above the curving train and watch the sun 
setting in winter gold above the rock-bound hills Ni«ht fc»l 
wdd and windy, with clouds racing across the moon, and the 
lights of the engine driving their way through a tunnel of 
blackness. As I watched the smoke billowing red in the light 
of the furnace, I thought that poor Timothy had had every 
reason to be afraid of the dragons that came hooting and 
breathing fire out of the darkness, the night the horses were 
tied by the railway line at Cavers. 

At nine o clock I climbed down from my look-out and shared 
supper with the brakeman to which they contributed ham¬ 
burger steak and I contributed hard-boiled eggs and apnks 
and jam sandwtehes, given me by Ethel. After that they let 
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me lie down in one of the bunks, and I knew no more except 
occasionally when the train reached a station and stopped, with 
the devastating crash apparently inevitable on the Algoma 
Central Railway. At three o'clock in the morning we reached 
Siult Sainte Marie, and I was shaken awake and taken home 
bv the head brakeman, whose wife came downstairs, broad 
awake and perfectly charming, and cooked us bacon and eggs. 

So here we were in Sault Sainte Marie, and here, with an 

lea £uf"Maric, that the adventure 

which hitherto had obediently.flowedMh. 

had designed for go. Sa J Marie, 

into a pattern of its own. i., r nothing dramatic, 

Timothy went lame ; nothing specta I ^ r(jach ® d Dayt0 n. 

just slightly lame. And a fc '^ d “>V a ’ munity to which for 

Looking back now upon the ^ ” rc * embC r how it 

eight months my life be; ^ ; that the wind was cutting 

appeared on that first day- I j lo leave it and 

l.ke a knife across ^^^sh^or about an hour I 
climb up a sandy road into thej ^ ^ thc opcn 

rode through he rce , m the m idst of their land, with 
and on either hand . Nve followed the road between 

the bush beyond. FoM^o m f jliar thcir occupants were 

these farms , > ^ ^ was lhat somewhere south 

to become. All knew a vvindmill on its roof, whose 

of the road stood a w «h » Jinami ^ (o , unch 

owner, Mrs. David Gor ^ • . sight.' It was brown and 

At last the little house hove i y jt stood a great barn. 

unadorned, standing high, , lo knock at the door, 

I rode up the lane nd was prep flying 0 ut to greet 

when a perfect whirlwind of e h air swirling and a 

nic Mrs. Gordon it was, witn ner g y thc horses 

smi , c „f welcome «rca|hmg her juvidfa ^ jnstaWly happy 

fr om her mischievous, generous face. Jp (hc eve ning 

would stay over the next day o es broad and strong, 

the boys came = /b[' h boisterous Bob, down from the 

Scr°camps n On Sundafmorn.ng 1 left, no, know.ng that 
1 Should ever sec them agam English people 

Sk^em « *«"*' “• al ' hc CaS,Cm 
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the little community. At midday I reached a neat red house 
on the shores of a lake and found a delightful family, with a 
welcome for me which warmed my heart. Soon wc were 
sitting down to dinner in a sun-parlour looking out upon the 
lake. Some neighbours were there, Shetlanders called Tait. 
So we sat and talked of England and the salt sea-breezy Shet- 
lands, till our thoughts sped home together over the sea. Then 
the Skertens invited me to stay for the winter, and I was sorely 
tempted, but I still believed then that we should reach Mont¬ 
real, so regretfully I tore myself away, and wc started out once 
more. 


On wc went, up the lonely highway. The weather was not 
cold, but grey and lifeless, the fields and the bush stood stark 
and brown, and Timothy continued to be lame. 

One night I stayed with a family of Icelanders, and ever 
since that evening this vital and tragic nation has lived in my 
mind. Driven from their own country by catastrophe and 
failure, many Icelanders have come out to Canada to settle in 
Manitoba on the shores of Lake Winnipeg. But the power 
and poetry of their national character has come with them • 
so that the mothers still teach their children to do right from 
pride of race, still gather them on windy nights to sing them 
the sagas of their ancient nation, and warn them of the “ hidden 
people ” who inhabit the storm. Among these virile Nor¬ 
therners a literature has grown up which has made a valuable 
contribution to Canadian life. 


After we left the Icelanders the road was lonely again 
Timothy, for all my cosseting, grew no better, and I began to 

rain began to 

fall, bitter steely rain, beating into our eyes and soaking the 
pack, running m muddy drops off the horses’ shoulders Tint 
evening I reached a French Canadian settlement and went to a 
large farm to ask for shelter. The farmer’s wife indicated that 
she knew no English, and I repeated my request in halting 
French. Madame looked at my dishevelled hiir na i;i n8 
clothes with justifiable distaste. No, ft eemed she could ^ 
support the idea of my staying for the nfghf But“ ? was 
about to set out again, her husband arrived and, after an alter 

cation, he led the horses and me awav to th^ !<v a ! 

I returned with him to the house and asked diffidpntY^i^i! 0 * 1 
I might dry the pack. But at ^s Madamc w^ rh^ Whcther 

tS; as* 

grumped over the store, in no way reconciled to my p^en™ 
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Next .morning ran was still tailing in a forbidding sheet. My 
boots and pack were sodden, but 1 hurried through my 
breakfast and thankfully set out again. Madame charged me 
two fifty for my night's lodging, more than 1 have ever paid 
before or since. All day we travelled and dripped and the 
mud splashed round our legs. 

At last, as dark was falling. 1 saw a large farmhouse on a hill 
at our left. Acutely conscious of the increased repulsivencss 
of mv appearance. 1 trailed up the wagon-road towards its 
square outline and knocked faintly on the door. It was thrown 
n i <» v.'i nf hint ind laughter came billowing out. 

Blinking in the light my eyes discerned several big b ’ ond r JJ cn ' 
blond children rolling on the lloor and a iat blonde uoma 

a " ! °Wh'u'vou standing out there for ? Come right in ! ” she 

3"?=£ sSSHas S 

in by the arms. . asked. “ What, nobody, 

V -Weil for goodnel sate ! Put them in the 

only horses . ’ C0I £ C a i ong j n now, and get dried oft. 

new barn. 1 mil. h ind and went out to the barn 

But 1 slipped from under thcir heels, while 

hetd Them ga'mg a, them and gazing at me, and turning us 

a, 'S in 

family of 1-inns, a notsy. k '"f^\t S c S “v^s a gTeat bit of fun. 
,be arrival of a v.st.orwt.h “'fa. where .her 

They put me to .sleep on tnc u Sudbury mines, 

father, coming home at muta gh.^ , surprise . This 

me, and 1 1 sT.Z'down to some thinking. By the 

morning my mmd was made-“ly his soundness without a 

telegraphed To T 

- o S.^U c ^n t an, 

the gate of the 

KMl"^ ;“&* her rosy English 
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face shining with welcome, was waiting for me in the fire-lit 
house. And so, easily and without disappointment, I 
abandoned myself to the luxury of a home. 
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Luxury it certainly was, such as I could never have imagined ; 
the perfection of which was the product of our journeying’ 
months. To unpack my few possessions and put away the 
saddle-bags ; to belong day after day to the same warm house 
to the same circle of friendly faces ; to cease from the con¬ 
tinued effort of progress into the unknown, yet not to have 
failed and abandoned it forever. So must Caesar and his 
armies have felt when they ‘“went into winter quarters,” and 
discovering ships when they anchored in quiet bays to wait 
for the spring. 


There were four in my new home—Cyril and Elsie, Sheila 
their quiet twelve-year-old daughter, and little round rosv- 
• four-jw-oW Lee. I was soon established in the routine 
°* if new anc * began to learn the work of the farm. 

Before Dawn, Cyril and I would take the lanterns and make 
our way to the stable, where he would milk, while I fed the 
stock. Every day I was bound afresh by the wonder of the 
early morning bam. We would hang the lanterns in the 

raft YX y • am °? g the creatures ’ breath. The shadows 
would huddle into the corners in hollowed bodies of darkness 

The faces of the animals, headed into the light, glowed warmlv 

Hchs C f 1 h ath 3 hf be { lind tbem dustered the shadows, rounded’ 
rich as the night I would go to the pile of hay under the 

chute, twirl a coil of it on to my fork, and begin to feed the 

5225- J H hen th Sf r Uld Cease t0 be mere shfpes and «g ht ! 
H W0U d b ** ome characters again. The nervous 

fmm mar u WOu d snort and start bac k, never released 
SS? i er fear ^ b session. • Her white-faced work-mate Sd 

would be Stamping and munching, the swish of hay and tS 
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rhythmic chime of the milk ringing changes into the pails, first 
lean and cutting against the side, then plump and generous 
into the white bed which soon frothed up to meet it 

So we would return laden towards the house, and see where 
the promise of light was glimmering pale above the bush. In 
!1 k wTm kitchen breakfast would be ready and as we made 
a wav with porridge and coffee and good brown bread, we 
would look out through our eastern window to watch the dawn 

start out for school, and we 
would siulf Lee into his snow suit and watchthe red JofrjPdy 

churning, sweeping, dusting, washing, "hate 
of the day—and in no time dinner to P rc P^ c - , f the 

After dinner, when the animals were fed. Cynl, 

most systematic and unremitting young Lee would set 

would soon be ueeply oeeupied ^e n^ ; 6 E)sie might sit 
out once more upon hw absorb b , d cither write an 

bush. . | , , 1 . an j perhaps meet Sheila 

1 would turn back with . ’ lo ndc running beside 

on the road from school, an p hc | p w ith supper, and after 
her. So we would come 1 P^ feeding again> and the 

supper there would be the m b adows . when all was 

barn, with the animals stan find Elsie waiting for us by 

done, we would go in again and h ^ togethcr a nd read 

the kindly wood hie. * - e . Fnglish origins, so remote 

and talk and dream, sharing our quict^Engh^sn^ ^ rcsts . . . 

from the majesty of 0,1 d t . { bcgan to know some of our 

Slowly as the days went by. I began ^ , ake ,jved 

nearer neighbours. 1 M nus was from the Shetlands , 

Magnus Tail and his fan >• ™ ^ windy islands of his home, 

it was fifty years since he ha 1 ^ talk for hours of 

but the sea was still in the ot her boys fishing. I <{ 

his youth, when he „ . wou u ^y, ** with my hand 

like to be otl the coas ’ our weather bow, and the waves 
on the tiller, a heavy s * , Then bis weathered blue 

^and ftrong, and one of 

lh Magnus had three ch.ldren : Bruce, who had a fine head 
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and a remarkable mind and insatiable energy ; Alfred, shy 
and quiet, and possessed of a delightful wit not easily dis¬ 
covered ; and Anna, whose fine spirit struggled with ill- 
health, a weary unremitting warfare. 

Two miles to the south of Magnus, the farm of his forty- 
year-old nephew nestled in the bush. Johnny Tait was a 
wholly delightful person. He was broad and fair, with the 
round radiant face of the perennial schoolboy. He was a 
bachelor and lived in his pretty white farmhouse alone with a 
young hired man. Johnny liked me because I had energy and 
a sense of humour and curly hair. “ If you had blue eyes 
Mary, you'd be a stunner," he used to say. I liked him for his 
goodwill and his generous laughter and the way the wide smile 
would spread over his little-boy face. He is married now to a 
strong young woman, with a voice like a lark and laughter to 
match his own, and I can picture how the little farm rings with 
then' happiness. She has blue eyes too ! 

Well these were our neighbours south of the lake. Beside 
us, on the north shore, lived an ever-lengthening family with a 
happy-go-lucky nature and most beautiful hair. Every child 

wailfTS ,nheru t d this ,0VC Jy hair—tight curls of it or loose 
waves red or nut-brown or fair, each different and each a glory 

Lr U \ Cd a qU ‘ Ct ’ plcasant family of 

nH o . mothcr and fat,ier a nd two daughters, a golden one 

Kirht br °h Wn °i? e L a " d west of thcm a 8 ain lived Mrs. Henry 

bush^’ Wh ° Se husband > w,th thcir besl tcam > was " up in the 

i,w 3ny ° f the Dayton men spend l hc winter working at the 
logging-camps. Sometimes this is called " up in the bush " 

sometimes "in the camps," and sometimes “ up north » 
The words made a legend in my mind and at ni^ht. kJ „ .V 

morning. ^ Anyway T 

oldTdyldher^' “he^came^hf^ 0 ' t T*' lived »" 

roads were impassable for a car Th^'u of snow » our 

" e I0r a ^ The inhabitants of Dayton 
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were very thoroughly “ snowed in.” So young Mr. Mackay 
would drive out in a cutter or walk out on skis, and a long day 
Sunday was for him. But he was always there, cheerful and 
energetic, with a story in his head for the children and a vivid 
address for us. Afterwards he had news of the doings at Iron 
Bridge or plans for a skating-party or a good joke to tell us. 
Pleasantly we all looked forward to the afternoon hour in the 

little church. , f 

A mile west of the church lived a large family of the name ot 
Kmc. At their house the road turned at right angles and ran 
south for half a mile. Where it turned west again stood the 
school-house, and opposite the school-house lived some more 
Tails. Katie and Billy, who soon came to be particular friends 
of mine. They lived in a very small, very neat house, and they 

had one child, a quiet, affectionate little girl * ho ^° n “rthod 
great love for the horses and me. Katie was the most method 
.cal person in Dayton. 1 have never known any one so serenely 
immune from the disease of clutter As soon as I ' c tie 
anvwhere for more than a few weeks, clutter accumulates. 
I do not go to set it ; it comes to me. Books, papers, ha 
kerchiefs,' mending, knitting, letters—all kinds of things; wl h 
I can neither find when 1 want them nor throw away when l d 
no. want thcm-clutter. Hut Kane'si house and Katie s ltfe 

had in them exactly what was needed, and not °neawm 
rubbish over and above to cumber the ground, wna 
found in each other was the charm of the <0PP<*■ • £ ved 

loved me for my scatter-brained sea-breczincss, and d 
her for the swept and garnished serenity 

“ f Beyond Katie and Billy lived the Smiths, another Shetland 
family. This sturdy sea-faring stock fromi oui‘ mo j Drayt on 
islands form the very root andI branch of.the a n who 

community. Opposite to the Smiths i'v Lauchie 

rejoiced in the romantic border-ballad name o 
McKinnon ; and on the lull above Lauch e f f an 

the Charlie Kirbys, a quiet, gracious fan wcrc beautiful 

exquisite unconscious distinction. The chi h wcre 

with a beauty not striking but pencilrating;, s'cndci^ 

and strong, with light-boned, deheatc m ind saw 

hands. 1 never watched those children y £ ng ij s h 

thoroughbreds, long-legged and perfect, movtng over fcng 

meadows. . r n-ivton • and, busy 

Ss'd're^r.Ss Christmas. 
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At this time I was writing articles with great energy for the 
Sault Sainte Marie Star; here is one which describes the last 
wesk of the year: 

Christmas starts early in Algamo. For us it starts with the 
school concert. 

There is snow on the ground and sleet in the wind, as the 
car bumps its way along the road. The night is black and 
the storm wails through the bush. We shiver and pull the 
rugs closer round us. At last w<J reach the little school-house 
and stumble through the snow into a warm, lamp-lit world. 
By the platform stands a magnificent Christmas tree with 
presents piled high beside it. The walls are garlanded with 
pine branches and bright with Christmas decorations We 
squeeze ourselves into the waiting desks. In the front two 
rows the seventeen prospective performers bounce and wriggle 
in anxious expectancy. 

We wait. Bumps behind the curtain. Repeated calls on 
Miss Mitchell, the teacher. We rearrange ourselves in our 
desks. We wait. At last, three-quarters of an hour late, but 
debonair and unashamed, the chairman arrives. 

Then we go on to it. It is an incredibly generous pro¬ 
gramme. First an opening chorus, then an opening speech 

an/^.r l \h 0y ' fina r y an ? pening s P cech b V the chairman ; 
*nH th “ a galaxy of carols, recitations, dances 

, P fu S ‘ T he chddren enjoy themselves immensely, and 
so do the audience. I am sorry when we come to the last 
item, or rather the last but one. For the high light of the 

th^ n rl? S 1S C ° me * At last therc is a stir at the b ack of 

the room. Children crane their necks ; babies in the audience 

k P ’ ,? nd ^ thCir eyeS - srow rounder and rounder. For 
corporat, ° n complete, red-coated, red-faced 
and as friendly as you please, comes Santa Claus himself* 

and h h e anH C n TVi? the plalform and begins to undress the tree 
and hand out the presents. There is one for every child in 

the community, one for the teacher, one for the pianist and 

Afflr th e’ for . the . belat f d chairman. So ends the evening 
thiwva t K ls . party J h ? re ' ls a few days’ lull, and then comes 

We come panting home, laden with our spoils; then the 
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decorating begins. With the cold fragrant little tree, the spirit 
of Christmas comes into the house. We sing and laugh and 
race up and down the stairs, going everywhere in a hurry. 
Young Lee is the busiest of us all. He stomps about after 
us, repeating solemnly to himself, “ Dingull Bells, Dingull 
Bells, all a way.” 

And then over the radio comes Mummy s favourite carol, 
“As with gladness men of old.” Suddenly I can see her, 
slim, dark-eyed Mummy, and hear her voice singing it, trying 
to teach it to me long ago, when I was a very little girl. But 
1 have not long to be homesick, for we are much too busy 
twining pine branches up the stairs, blowing up balloons, 
sticking paper chains and stretching them across the ceiling. 
At last we arc finished, and lovely it looks, more like a fairy¬ 
tale forest than the inside of a house. 

And so conies Christmas Day ! „ 

By a quarter-past six the children have us aH awake, exann g 
the contents of our three stockings, for there* on,- for me, 
too ” Did you see Santa Claus last night ? Leej as . ks . 

• D,d vou see his deers?” When everything had been 
admired Cyril and 1 eo out to do the chores. Dim and lovely 
‘the bam looks in the light of the lanterns, [he animals stand 
shadowy in the mists of their breath. And 1 think of a stabl 
not so \ery different, and of another Christmas morning, a 
remember a verse of Christina Rossetti s caro . 

•• Enough for him whom cherubim 

Worship night and day, . 

A breastful of nulk and a mangerful of hay , 

Enough for him whom angels 
Fall down before. 

The ox and ass and camel 
Who adore.” 

With a bump I came back to December tw^-fifth, «» 
finish feeding and run back to the house. Nobody 
breakfast For the children the idea of eating is pure nonsen*. 

HI' fcM sss^cSs*: 

effects; in no time the curtains are thrown a „ a ll kinds of 

toys^forYeef skis fTIheM for me the loveliest pair of 
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skates. Cyril, registering appropriate surprise, receives the 
jack-knife which Lee has been more than hinting at for the 
last week. Then we go out on the lake. I put on the beautiful 
new skates and happily make a fool of myself for the rest of 
the morning. 

When Christmas dinner is over, we are soon out again. 
In the middle of the afternoon Johnny Tait comes over the 
lake on a highly ingenious contraption which he has just built. 
He assures us that he has never seen any of Heath Robinson’s 
pictures, but I find it hard to believe that he was not inspired by 
that artist. The front of the conveyance is formed by a to¬ 
boggan, on the tail of which sits a McCormick Deering engine. 
Behind this is a kind of wheelbarrow, on two motor-car wheels, 
connected to the engine by a slightly precarious belt. The 
vehicle scats four and races about the lake at a prodigious 
speed. In its early stages it was called “ the boomerang,” 
from an original tendency to run in circles, but I understand 
that the steering has since been adjusted to a nicety. 

On Christmas evening the neighbours come in. We talk 
and sing carols. But Johnny Tate is back again with his 
boomerang, and soon a number of us leave the fireside and 
run down to the moonlit lake. Johnny had his car out as well 
and we jump in and he drives us across to the other side.’ 
There is a strange thrill in driving a car over a lake, with the 
ice cracking and booming under you, and the shores so far 
away. On the other side there is a great fire burning, and a 
circle of skaters around it, their faces glowing in the light of 
the flames. We sit down and warm ourselves, and then away 
we go on the boomerang. Back to Brighton Beach again 
and into the house, where we persuade and cajole, until we 
finally haul the whole party out on to the ice. 

And there, with moonlight and laughter, Christmas ends. 


J **** that tHe Willter rCall y Closed in 

n l n e had frozen over, quickly and completely, 

in the middle of December. The dark waters which splashed 
up under our windows lay suddenly white and still. <£on we 

£rino'hl k i 08 l entat ' vc Jy across; then driving, and finally 
faring backwards and forwards as though on the solid la nfi 

* h JL sn ™ tarried. Only half heartedflurr^s had doomed 

the trees and laid a thin carpet upon the ground. It was not 
till New Years morning that Cyril and 1, starting out to Ho 
the chores, stumbled almost on to our knees in a ne*r nf cn^° 
As we left the shelter of the hous^the storm Jn! 
into our eyes; between its whirling skirts we caught glimpse! 
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of a white-blanketed world. The dogs' kennel, half hidden 
under a drift, laden trees bending down, and only the wall of 
the barn standing up, dark and naked, with the white veil 

of the storm swirfing across its face. 

So here was the winter at last ! Here was the demon who 
had hunted us through the wilderness. Wild horse Winter 
with his white mane streaming, galloping down the wind— 
here he was ! 


As we went on into January the work of the year began. 
First ice-cutting. It was a brilliantly sunny day when Hooked 
out of the kitchen window to see Cyril at work on the lake, 
with the fortress-wall of sky-blue ice-blocks rising around him 
and the small scarlet figure of Lee sokmidy watching. The 
little fir trees put to mark the hole were dark against the 
snow sl> were the figures of the two dogs trotting away 

across the lake, leasing a zig-zag track behind them 

Some davs later I walked over the lake to watch ice-cutting 

on a large'scale by the Tails. Johnny Tan had » nvc ^^ a 
highly efficient machine for cutting and loadinghe blocks- 
worked b> the same faithful donkey-engine which had propelled 

lh B^\°hTs’Umc Timothy was sound again, so-I would ride 
him through the bush with Jonty running beside us. At hrsj 
l‘would ride Slowly, watching the 

shadows under the lrcc *\ a V t lc Q f C t | ic ~ snow . But then the 
coat against the blue and h f w “ wc woul(1 go , swishing 

winter would take hold o{ , US ' swinging round the curves 
under the branches of the ^ ^ stca dv and strong, 

of the trail, F.mothy bounding under me sic, . 

and Jonty, a little dark spirit 1 ymg thc horscSf we 

Sometimes, on days when 1 <■ n OD away into the 

wiTi rode Jon.y o-.-par.y 

r«f^Es ! .3‘ ss ^ 

raced into the tldrk ’ . f nn ,scles rippling under the saddle, 
my eyes and thc pon> shaII remember that night. 

A TL n8 horscsTd n .hc depths of my lore in .hose winter days. 
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They have it now, though I may never see them again. Timothy 
is magnificent. His coat is red as the sunrise and smooth as 
satin all through the winter ; the cascade of his splendid tail 
is silver and gold ; he carries his head like a king and disdains 
humanity ; he is power and beauty and pride. He is a horse 
to admire for hours, leaning against the barn-door ; a horse 
to groom and groom, slowly and lovingly ; a horse to sit 
straight in the saddle of; a horse with a dignity to be respected, 
with a solemnity not to be shaken ; a horse to ride upon like 
a princess, for he walks like a prince. Just a horse, though, 
and no more. 

But Jonty is different. He has no particular splendour. 
He is little and dark, and his coat in the winter would do credit 
to a bear. There is no pride in his small face ; it is simple 
and innocent and vivid. But Jonty is spirit for me. He is 
all I love and long for and have and have not. He is fire and 
fiood and storm and laughter and loneliness. He is freedom 
and fearlessness and the will to do and the will to give, and 
passion and poetry and search. He is the secret of the wilder¬ 
ness and the sunlight of the plain ; he is mountains and rivers 
and the moon in cloud-rack and the sun riding into a storm ; 
and all that is lost to cities, and all that is hidden from the 
wise ; all I have found, all I am seeking, all I shall never 
lind little Jonathan, little dark Jonathan, so far away now. 


XVII 


ACC ID E N T 

They were so beautiful that they were only half real, those 
weeks of the Canadian new year. For always the mind laboured 
in Europe, taut with the suspense of this first strange winter of 
the war. In varying degrees ot anxiety we, remote in Dayton 
waited with the participants in the central struggle for the 
explosion which we knew must come. Meanwhile, Finland 

H Cr hfC - Al ; VayS ? s 1 watched ^c snow deepening 
™ tH mantl ‘ n S the bush thicker and thicker mv 

mind saw the Finns and the Russians fighting in the ghostly 
winter forests beside Lake Ladoga. Always in the background 
of those nights and days the conflict was joined. CKground 

al . 11 at end of January that a mishap occurred which 
altered the pattern of my life at Dayton. At the time T was 
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paving a few days’ visit to the Smiths. One morning I was 
riding Jonty bareback along the road from the school-house ; 
and Timothy, with another rider in the saddle, was cantering 
decorously ahead. We were making for the farm, and Jonty 
was frantic to go ; he was pitching and throwing his head and 
bouncing me all over his smooth, naked back. At last, dexter¬ 
ously combining body and head action, he flipped me up on 
to his neck ; then he seized the bit and away he went like 
the tail of a wind. There was no hope of stopping him, so I 
slid back into position and sat confidently enough, knowing 
that he meant to gallop up to the barn and stop. But 1 had 
not considered the speed at which he was going. He swung 
into the farm gate, but could not make the right-angled turn ; 
instead he shot off the road and headed straight for a tree. 
When he was almost breathing on the bark he swerved to the 
right, while I went straight on and hit the tree with the lull 
force of our meteoric approach. 

At first lying in the snow I could not breathe or move, 
but I found that my mind worked exactly as usual; I remember 


thinking: 

" Of course—this is what an accident feels like. 

“ Thank goodness Jonty is all right.” 

*• I hope 1 haven't hurt my inside.” 

“ i hope they won't come for me at once, because until I 
can breathe again I shan t be able to speak. 

Well, they did not come at once, because, as they afterwards 
told me, they were afraid I was dead. So when someone 
did come, 1 was able to speak quite well and walk into the 
living-room, where I lay down on the sofa and became quite 
busy controlling all the pains which began to wake up down 
my left side. For some days 1 could walk very little, as 1 
had apparently struck the tree with the point of my hip. So 
1 lay and thought of Finland, dreamily watching the sunshine 
climb up the kitchen door, absently following the oiled lines 
of the aspidistra which inhabited a green pot on a small table 

at the foot of the sofa. 

I soon began to recover, and in order to show the sympa¬ 
thetic neighbours how little 1 was hurt, I went to church on 
Sunday, and illustrated my meaning exactly by fainting like a 
stone in the middle of the first hymn. I returned to some¬ 
what vague consciousness to discover that the service ha 
stopped and that the congregation in the front pews had turn 
round in a body and were regarding my exhibition with norro . 
while the minister had come dovvn from h.s accustomed en 
nence and was plymg me with aspirin. When 
recovered, I was removed to the porch, where I sat on the woou 
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pile, shivering and mortified, while a young man ran to fetch 
me some water. He revived my drooping spirits considerably 
by returning five minutes later, panting and purple in the 
face, with an entire pailful. Whether he was under the im¬ 
pression that it was to be poured over me, or whether he 
expected me to drink it all, 1 never discovered. 

Soon after this ignominious episode I went home to the 
Skcrtens, and finally set out on a lengthy pilgrimage to the 
doctor. First a four-mile sleigh-ride to Iron Bridge, Llsic 
driving, with Lee sitting beside her and me behind on the 
floor of the sleigh. At Iron Bridge, lunch with the minister 
and his family, linally the arrival of the doctor on his return 
from the bush, where he had been visiting the camps, and 
the drive in his car to Blind River. Examination showed that 
I had done no serious damage except to my arm. which 
w-as broken, and proved very hard to set. I shall never 
forget the kindness of the doctor and his wife who kept 

me with them for days, nursing me as though I belonged to 
them. 


W . hcn , ' re ! urncd >? ! hc Skcrtens their kindness was as 
great. I think one ol the most wonderful things about an 
accident is the sympathy and kindness which it awakens both 

^ ncn ? s gangers. Another discovery which 1 made is 
that when the body is rendered to some extent inactive the 
nnnd goes adventuring with all the more freedom. 

For some time I could-use my arm very little and I u/'*« 

sternly forbidden by the doctor",o ride skate or odrerwi e 

dtsport myself: so I would walk for long hours in the bush 

gazing at the winter and struggling with my own incapacity 
to receive such glory. FUUiy 


inadequacy^ vvha t^T/cou Id STS*" 

brilliant snow and the blue shadows bending^under^heMrecs 

Which goes curving Sp ^eV/s^ to i^^d^f 

the T nr e mas V sed Cr be?weenThe J Vhc " you 

green or blue or bro^nt pTp! tfe ^h^ 
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blended into si shadow-colour, deep as tlie night, but with 
hie which the night sludows ha\e not. And before this dark, 
\i\id background the dazzling stems of the silver birches spring 
up like shafts of light. On days like this, when I have gazed 
till I am half drowned in the sunshine and the shadow, I long 
suddenlv for a cutler with a thoroughbred in the shafts, and 
to go thing home over the snow like a woodcock down the 

w m 

wind. It seems waste of such a world to stump about on 
one's slow feet or bump along with a team and sleigh. 

I often think of my mother. She has no love for the snow. 
She has seen it in Sweden and Switzerland, in Finland and 
Germany and Russia, but still she would wait all winter for 
the spring. I wish 1 might have her here—on a morning 
when the' hoar-frost decks the naked trees with silver and 
jewels, or an evening when the shadows lengthen and the 
light of sunset is warm over the snow. 


Certainly 1 did think often of my mother, and not only of 
her, but of the whole quality of our family life ; and in those 
da>s, far awav in the Canadian bush, the intimate reality of 
all' that we share came vividly alive in my mind. In the 
quarter of a century which we have known together we have 
had as a family two distinct lives—first the official, dignified 
life in Daddv's consulates on the Continent; after that the 
walking, working, gardening, pony-riding life in the thatched 
manor-house of Beechingstoke. But somehow we are too 
compact, too well-centered a family to vary very much in varying 

5,11 Theresa re" only four of us—my father and mother, my brother 
and I. We are all quite different one from another, and we 
lit together like pieces in a puzzle. Peter is tall and quiet and 
humorous and efficient, my father is small and square, with a 
dazzling sincerity which is instantly captivating; and n y 
mother is dark and beautiful and perfectly unaware of herself, 
and her life belongs to everyone she meets and never- to» her. 

1 am the bronc in the bunch never quite corralled , belonging 

dIU jn > addition to each other we had for twelve years a solid 
little dog a West Highland terrier called John. He was not 
spoilt • he had one meal a day and nothing between ; he wa. 
not allowed on all the chairs, and he was generally made to 
come when he was called ; but he was our household god 
nevertheless He was a small dog, but with a great * 
stately presence and with a voice as deep as a bloodhound s. 
He lived with us in our years at the c o. ,,su, a t ea n daRerwards 
at Beechingstoke. Always he occupied a central position in 
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family importance, which was never in any degree accorded 
to any real animal—not even to my succession of horses, my 
consuming passion for whom was never shared by the others 
to any appreciable extent. When I ran from room to room 
of the upstairs to watch them racing up the long field and 
swinging left-handed into the paddock, it was never a family- 
running. If any went with me it was because I seized the 
victims and dragged them by main force, beseeching them to 
admire the clean, flowing lines of the filly and the stocky beauty 
of the cob. Their agreement when secured was purely academic. 
Very different was the reaction in the ease of John. Someone 
had only to murmur, “ Just look at him burying his bone ! " 
for the family instantly to rush in one piece to the window', 
and stand rapt in ecstatic contemplation till the small figure 
completed its excavation of the rose-bed. 

I believe now that the importance of John rested in the 
fact that he had gradually become the embodiment of the 
airy, undecorated simplicity which is the basis of our life. 
For John was not confined to being an animal. He was inti¬ 
macy and mystery and all imaginings. For my father and me 
walking in evening forests, the little white dog would turn 
into a kobold, inhabiting a world where Erlking rode in the 
wind and his daughters wept in the willows, where Undine 
slid through the shadows and was gone, and Kiihlcborn shook 
his tangled beard among the waterfalls. He was a spirit for 
us, little serious John. ' 


Whatever we did together, John was with us. He was with 

us when we read in the evenings, when wc weeded the 

garden, when we walked for long days over hills and up river 

valleys and along the roof of the downs; or when we set 

out for an expedition in one or other of the dilapidated open 

cars which tenant the coach-house in a remarkably similar 
succession. 3 ,,uuu 


Looking for the first time consciously at our life, it seemed 
to me that we must be a little bewildering—out-of-door 
creatures quick untidy, blowing about the house like winds 

™. en ?,i d K Cn y } saw a P lcturc of our life at Frankfurt • the 
k-himg drawing-room of the consulate, and my mother 
and father, stately and gracious, receiving guests standing 
before the marble fireplace, still, serious, carefully dressed S 
what a contrast to the natural us ! But watching them again 
in my mind, I realised that there was no contrast • and i If 

why the polished society of that conSn“n„? d«y tad loved 

my mother and father with a rare sincerity. For they were 
the same people, perfectly unalterable, for ever clothed in tho 
W'd simplicity which was their being. For ever in , hci ? 
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hearts there were birdsong and spring budding and autumn 
winds and great green distances; and even as Mummy stood 
tall in her silken drawing-room the wind of out-of-doors was 
blowing through her heart. 

Not long after Jonty’s escapade, I went up to spend a week 
or two with Katie and Hilly Tail. By this time the ice-loading 
was over, and the men were cutting pulp-wood and hauling 
it out of the bush to the shores of Lake Huron, there to wait 
to be floated down to the mills after the break-up. Billy was 
working all day in the bush with a young hired man. I would 
watch them for hours, swiftly felling the straight live trees, 
shaping them into logs and drawing them away to the lake 
shore behind labouring teams, over the sun-splashed trails. 
Or I would sit in Katie's neat kitchen and watch her knitting 
the soft wool her mother sent her from the Shetlands. When 
im arm was better she taught me to make all kinds of different 
cookies and to fry a concoction called “ Skirley, in which I 
greatly delighted. This is a highly economical dish, the in¬ 
gredients being a few tablespoonfuls of oatmeal, an onion and 
some butter; the result is delicious. So we lived along in 
those February days, laughing and working and waiting tor 
the men to come home to supper. Katie tried so hard in 
those days to give me her own tidy mind ! How she wanted 
Inc to have a peaceful, practical life with no tag-ends ; how 

she believed in me, scatter-brain and all ! 

From Katie’s house I walked every day for many hours in the 
bush and my thoughts would go ranging through many worlds, 
, ,k SiS into the future, and through 'he uncharted regions 
of -ill that is perceived but not known, sensed but not spoken. 

It is curious how some fragment of a tune some long- 
remembered smell, some word or name or linejofpoetry can 

Me d tn n some n pa b !t tune. ' Nowthere'is ^peculiar smell of horses 
out of d °°" an £^^ hoofs, 

my mind two lines of a mediaeval carol : 

•• The boar’s head in hand bear I 

Bedecked with bays and rosemary . . . 
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I can be again in thought exactly the person that I was one 
Christmas many years ago, at a time of youthful upheaval. 

And like this, one day at Katie's, there came over the radio 
a melody which for a moment made me again the cool, con¬ 
vinced creature which was me at nineteen ; when I wrote, 
in a luxurious abandonment to disillusion : 


“ Lovely unhappy pagan paths, and the end black, 
Beautiful and unmistaken, 

These arc the ways which I have taken 
With no way back. 

“ Dim sacred paths my childhood trod, 

In the warm wonderland of God, 

Are lost. 

These roads arc cold 
Shining and old * 

As frost. 

“ What though the feet 
May long to meet 
The land that’s gone ? 

There is no track 
To lead them back. 

And so 

Through the bright snow 
Laugh, and go on.” 


How certain I was, in those arrogant, adolescent days that I 
had discovered, beyond a possibility of doubt, life’s ultimate 
futility! For a few moments, walking in the bush, humming 
the little reminiscent tunc, I was me again at nineteen • then 
slowly, watching the “ bright snow ” as I walked, I began to 
go back over the years since the poem was written, and I 

n ° W !i w , ere , not L (earning at last something 
k J h l na ! ure ? f wo , n dcrland which long ago I believed I 
had abandoned with such melodramatic finality. 

For the existence of God cannot be proved, but it can be 
demonstrated The experience of life comparatively soon 
transcends the limits of that which can be proved. The experi- 

rnd ?° f d 1S ex P enencc of the spirit; for the reality of 
God is not waiting compact and producible, at the end of 

hS!SSS a tS Un i C K t ' • 11 ,S ; n " realm be y° n d the limits of language f 

the infinite! °" S bm,d,ng ° f faCt on fact ’ that weTouch 
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A i ilie end of I ebruary I went to West Dayton to pay a long- 
deferral \imi to Mis. Gordon. Jonty went with me, though 
I was still forbidden to ride him. Timothy had been lent 
to Mi. Mackay, who rode him over when he came to hold 
sere ices at last Davton ; and handsome they used to look, 
Mr. Macka> dark in his black coat, Timothy red as amber 
cantering up to the church door. But 1 was afraid to lend 
inv wild, wilful Jonty, so he went with me. I expected to 
stay with Mis. Ciordon only until the break-up, then start 
out again and finish the ride. By this time I was able to 
work again, and there was plenty to do. though I often felt 
that my share was too small. But Mrs. Gordon would assure 
me that she needed me as much as she wanted me, and so, 
pa illy because her persuasions were irresistible, partly because 
of events in I urope, which put thoughts of the ride out of 
my head, the Gordon farm remained my home till late in the 

I remember once writing of Henry of Navarre that he loved 
life and laughed at it. and changed the whole destiny of France 
while he lunched. 1 used sometimes to fancy that in another 
life Mrs. Ciordon could have changed the destiny of a nation 
with hands as fearless and intuitive as his. She was a person 
of that light, daring calibre. She had that degree of vitality, 

audacitv, and unrestraction. . . , , a 

She had live children, two married daughters and three 

sons, of whom the eldest ran the farm, the second worked in 
the lumber camps, and the third worked ini the Sud^ J 
m j„ cs Her husband was dead. I do not think she often 
boasted of her children ; it was not her habit to boast but she 
was a person whose sincerity was so vivid an d c " 'f ' 
her thoughts shone out of her in any case, and it mjdc iiU 
d itl'e re nee whether they were expressed or not What s 
thought of her children was certainly apparent in five minute. , 
I | llse .i t 0 tease her by calling them "the five paragon.. 
Sho soon dtinned me. "however, by adopting meuncon- 
ditionally as the sixth, and giving me a daughtci s place in 

Wa ™tor P nKl°l tekS' every day more completely to my 
Jrish-Canadian “Mum.” We shared our love for_nd and 
freedom : we shared our love lor the out-of-door world. 
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Mum is one of the few Canadian women I know who under¬ 
stand and share my affection for the barn, my comparative 
indifference to houses. I did not have to waste a word ex¬ 


plaining to her why I had wanted to ride across Canada, why 
I was not afraid, why with the company of two horses 1 was 
not lonely. She knew as though it were she herself. She 
knew with the humour and depth of understanding which was 
her being. The enchantment of Mum lay in this gossamer- 
light seriousness of hers. Like the spirit of Ireland which 
she was, she could pass in the flick of an eye from amusement 
to tears ; and from the solemn confines of rational discussion 
she could spring up like a skylark into limpid sunlights of 
laughter. 

As for the family into which I was adopted, they were hand¬ 
some and healthy, vivid and generous, with a genius for re¬ 
partee and practical jokes which threw the little house into an 
uproar whenever they were assembled. Nothing made Mum 
happier than to collect the whole family around'her, but this 
she was seldom able to do. Only Harold, who ran the farm, 
was permanently at home, and Bob came down at the end of 


the winter from the lumber camps. When I first went up to 
the Gordon farm, however, I found the household augmented 
by the presence of two elderly bachelors. 

Jim and Sam were in perfect contrast one to the other. Jim 
was long and lean, and he cocked a cynical eye at the world. 
It was evident that the entire human population of the planet 
might go hang as far as Jim was concerned. He quite mani¬ 
festly thought more highly of the animals. Jim seldom said 
anything funny ; he seldom said anything whatever, yet we 
were all unquestioningly certain thaf he was a great wit. He 
successfully conveyed this impression by an occasional perfectly- 
times quirk of the eyebrow, and by maintaining observant 
silences, pregnant, one felt, with unspoken comment Per¬ 
sonally one was aware of being an open book to Jim—an open 
and exceedingly funny book. 

Sam was also long and lean, but here the resemblance ended. 
Sam had little sense of humour and the most original mind 
in Dayton. He was a prophet without honour. For by 
reading and pondering he had made contact with the thought 
of the twentieth century. To the mind of Dayton, which is 
rooted and grounded in the serene permanence of the land 
he was incomprehensible. What Sam believed he believed 
^f K na , te ! y and,n complete isolation. He was so deeply 
absorbed m prob ems of social reform that his striving spirit 
eemed only lightly to inhabit the lean body to whose comfor 
and appearance he was so superbly indifferent. 
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With regard to diet. S im was in the v.m of modern opinion. 
Wholemeal bread, raw veget ablcs and cereals with every 
imaginable vitamin meticulously preserved, took unquestion¬ 
able precedence for him over the white bread, meat, cookies 
and well-boiled vegetables which formed the staple food of 
Dayton society. In Mrs. Gordon’s household Sam com¬ 
promised by partaking selectively of the evening meal, and 
afterwards seizing several raw turnips, potatoes and carrots, 
when available, and departing to his bedroom, whence 
there soon issued sounds of laborious grating, followed 
bv a silence during which the resultant product was presumably 


consumed. 

Most interesting of all. however, were Sam’s theories on 
education. In a community of hard-working, hard-spanking 
mothers, for the most part unaware of the very existence of 
the bugbear “child-psychology" of fathers who made their 
small sons “ mind " with the use of the stick if necessary, 
Sam. completely isolated, had arrived at the best in the twentieth 
century theory of child management. The necessity for 
developing initiative in the young mind, the un-necessity ot 
punishment, the importance of rational explanation and avoid¬ 
ance of don'ts—how often have I heard him propounding these 
theories to a Dayton mother embattled in scepticism ! 

In only one particular did he depart from the modern 
attitude with regard to children—this was in the matter of 
religious education. Christianity was the manisprmg of 
S mVs hfe and he felt that the child must grow into a Christian 
a. all cosK It must be instructed, it must be read to i must 
be prayed for, it must be reasoned with ; for if the child wer 

Once in his earlier days Sam had had an opportunity ol 

more in Sam’s care. Little Grace is married now and Using 
m Ottawa, and is a wholly delightful person; nor has her 
early religious education occasioned the antagonistic rea . , 
which psychologists would doubtless have predicted With 
an affectionate twinkle she told n'C ^bou. her uncle famdy 
n rivers—how long they were, and how once, to avoid 
she'r in out and climbed into an apple tree, payers over, 
Smn searched for her anxiously, and at last finding her, 
fetched the Bible and read her the mornings lesson, a. - 
a self-in pruned in the tree. 1 think if one sea ch ug 

fafmoment in Sam's hfe to epitomise the whoteof :•«■>» 
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standing in the sun and reading, reading very well indeed, 
while the small face regarded him rcbelhously from among 
the apple blossoms. 

Grace's eyes twinkle when she speaks of her uncle, and her 
cheeks dimple, but there is perfect seriousness behind her 
smile. I believe she is the only person who has ever really 
known Sam, and her summing up of his character is simple 
and I believe it is true. ; 

“ Uncle Sam is a saint,” says Grace. 


I have been trying to remember the routine of the farm, 
but routine is not the right word, for, beyond the fact that 
every morning started with the milking, no two days were 
ever alike. Before I went to the Gordons I had tried many 
times to milk without success. But with them I learnt quickly, 
for it was so unhurried and unworried a business that all 
anxiety was removed from the operation, and, being relaxed 
and at ease, I soon found that I could milk with the best. 

There was only one stable element in the morning ; that 
was the half-hour spent in listening to the eleven o'clock 
radio drama. It was one of those called One Man's Wife , 
or Two Mens Children , or Dr. Steadfast, or Your Triends the 
Fmnigans , but its exact title was inextricably confused in 
my mind among the titles of all the other dramas which 
it was not. 


In common with the rest of its kind, it succeeded in subtly 
suggesting that here was a story of Life as It Is Lived and 
that we gathered round the radio to hear of lives not less 
average than our own. With a shivering conviction that It 
Might Perfectly Well Be Us, we listened in agony while the 
unlucky participants were catapulted without a single half- 
hour’s respite from one soul-shattering catastrophe into the 
next. Though every disaster was at the last moment averted 
we experienced no rcl.ef, for already we were waiting, tense 
with anxiety, for the next staggering blow 

f thC fan V w ? s p,un ^ d into the midst of 
One Man s Wife (or was it Two Mens Children?) to tind that 

h h ,H rnch 1 J!f , M dlS m aC J Cd by u he L r husband ’s imagined infidelity, 
hfto rUS 5 ed b ? y from th e house on a dark night and fallen 

!2fiH*r# dCCP ¥J d co ? veni f ntly situated pit. This solved the 
infidelity problem, for the husband, upon recovering her 

registered such overpowering anguish over her sufferings as 

to convince even the heroine of his devotion. But tfagfc 

possibility number two now reared its ugly head. Peggy was 

of course disastrously hurt, and the question immediate C 

began to loom : Would She Ever Walk Again ? For two 
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weeks of tortured halt-hours we agonised on her behalf, 
while s pee la lists of world-wide renown made the pronounce¬ 
ment that Maybe She Would, and Maybe She Wouldn't. 
\\e were anxiously present in all but the flesh, while she tried 
to walk and failed. We witnessed her exhibitions of inspiring 
fortitude, succeeded by heart-breaking collapse. 

Her final recovers was sudden and complete, but we were 
allowed onlv one short half-hour in which to rejoice over it, 
for alrcadv her husband fom. who had been having altogether 
too normal a time lately, was becoming involved with a hive 
of blackmailers. In spite of his complete innocence he was 
soon entangled in a perfect w ilderness of intrigue. We listened 
for weeks while he first Kept It from Peggy then Failed to 
Keep It from Peeev. and finally was extricated by a Deux ex 
Maehina in the shape of an old school friend now known as 
Dr Bob who. in addition to a booming voice and a splendid 
nature, had a perfect genius for handling intrigue, and 
cot lorn perfectly reinstated within the sp^ce of two half 

IU> But we knew very well that Dr. Bob must have something 
disastrous up Ins sleeve: and so he had. in the shape of an 
hvstcrical wife, who decided, on no grounds whatever, that 
Dr Bob and Peggy, now lit as a fiddle again, were engaged 1 
Mir of.he blackest order. The only course open to her 

1SS tSK » SC - - “•> &-3S 

“E; s»=sss 

... S | Lvn , t the C I rib, where I inconsequunl) kit him. 

10 Having enjoved half an hour of vicarious anguish, Mum and 
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provided by the appearance of “ the lunch,” before the con¬ 
sumption of which no visitor was allowed to depart. To the 
lunch I looked forward with fervour, but the pleasure was 
of short duration, and on either side of it stretched inter¬ 
minable wastes of unrelieved visiting. 

No, not entirely unrelieved. Sometimes there would be 
expeditions upstairs to admire quilts. The making of patch- 
work quilts is positively a national industry in rural Canada, 
and very beautiful the results often arc. There are a great 
number of classical patterns with names full of poetic sug¬ 
gestion : “ snowflakes,” bears’ paws,” “ Dresden plate ” 
“ great star,” “ Grandmother's flower garden,” with many 
others, and “ King Solomon's temple,” most romantic of all. 

On our return to the living-room we would cluster round 
the table to admire photographs. 

“ Th is is George with his girl friend and two people from 
the Soo “ This is the two people from the Soo standing 
up against the barn “ This is George—pity his head is 
out of the picture “ This is Slate Falls ; you must go there ” 
—” This is another of Slate Falls— Oh, no, this must be 
the time the creek flooded and the water poured down into 
the vegetable garden ”—” This is another of the creek flooding • 
no, it s the other way up ; oh, no. I’m sorry, it was the right 
way up before —“ This is a picture of the team, only the 
light got in ; you can see the hind legs of the mare on the 
right This is Harold and one of the pet bears we had 
once ; the one in the hat is Harold ; good of the bear, isn’t it ? ” 
—“This is the back of the barn; yes, just the back of the 
barn ; George took it because there was a hawk perched on 
IJ 1 ® J" 00 * and he thought it would come out, only it didn’t ”_ 

Oh, and this is George with' his girl friend again.” 

For a long time I would sit politely saying, ” Oh that’s 
beautiful; which way up is it ?”-•• that's awfully good of 

a°nd C ~ 0 ?V‘ ■ ° aVid ] ? h ' 1 ,hou 6 ht ^ was George" 

Thessaton°?°” ***"*~^ ‘''3 a Post card 

But at last I would take an excuse to see how the two-year- 
old was making up, or look at the new calf and so I would 

Stand in g l ?n the day wou,d come alive again 

Standing in the midst of the cows’ breath I would watch 

horses stamping in the shadows. I would hang over the 

E3 

swift&sa as* 

only two days ago ho had been curled up in the dark "I 
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aIU | wa mi : and I would wonder how this great world of the 

barn looked to him. so lately arrived in it. 

At last the \isit would be over, and we would bump home 
on the sleigh, have supper and go over to the barn to do the 
chores. Jim always maintained that he could not milk. We 
had a suspicion that he could, but no one had ever been able 
to surprise the truth out ot him. My particular favourites 
among the milkers were an old roan cow, Sally, a sma 1 red 
one and a large bony white one. Horn, these 1 P at *ently 
extracted their contribution in the time it took Harold to, 
milk live others. Occasionally Mrs. Gordon would come 

blowing down and beat us both with ease. . . f . 

Bv tins time affectionate thoughts of bed would be drifting 
into mv mind But it was not very often that my whim for 

'**"*£!?Zjr ™MrTcordon would repeat, bustling 

in which L he u b ° yS 3nd l 

indulged was Attendance of the Friday n.gh, dances tn a 
not too distant school-house. would drive 

Tucked warmly on to a tay-P|led jmo (he Qpcn at 

an hour through the bush, . h00 | w ith its windows 

last. WC saw the dark outline ol the school.^ ^ ^ ^ 

dimly glowing across the • n Gn a st0 vc at one 

ES? ^ ban " 

Immediately the men dtvc^ n amongst he 

nlancrs'a^d humed Into the noddle; for already the caller 
was chanting his directions in a sing-song voice . 

“ Honour your partners, 

Corners address, 

Join your hands. 

Go way to the west. 


Break the ring 
And all swing. 

And promenade back 
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So we would dance and dance, square after square. After a 
time the band was sometimes augmented by the inclusion of a 
young man who drummed upon an upturned wash-basin, and 
then our energy would be redoubled. On and on the music 
danced, in a steady, swift, unsubtle rhythm. Like the beat of 
blood in the arteries of life was the beat of our tireless feet. 
The notes of the simple undying melodies ran up and down in 
an automatic pattern of repetition, weaving into the pattern of 
the dance, while we went on—backing and advancing, setting 
and turning, swinging and circling and threading the chain, till 
at midnight we broke apart and sat down panting, to enjoy the 
well-earned lunch. But soon we were on the floor again, and 
now there would be no rest until, at two o’clock, mindful of the 
milking, we broke up and drove home, singing and laughing, 
under the silent stars. 

The West Dayton nights were a high adventure, however one 
spent them. But best of all they were when I lay in bed and 
listened to the storm riding through the dark, until the whirring 
of the windmill on the roof got tangled into my dreams. For 
at night it was no longer the sound of the windmill ; it was the 
wind in the rigging of a gallant ship, and waves breaking on 
secret shores, and the roar of an ocean that rolled illimitable, 
beyond the bounds of the world. Close by my head the walls 
of the house would creak and groan, like the spars of a labouring 
vessel, and so, free from the moorings of the day, we would 
voyage all night into the storm. 

On other nights, still and heartless with moonlight, the 
wolves would come down to the edge of the bush and howl 
across the snow. They howled till my heart ached for them, 
till I cried for their loneliness, till I yearned to go out and 
comfort them and give them their wild hearts’ desire. 

On such a night I lay anchored in bed, but my spirit went 
out shivering to the edge of the bush and was gripped by the 
power of the Wild. For still the Wild holds the soul of Canada 
It lies in wait by the highway ; it waits at the gates of the 
cities ; airplanes fly over it; railways cut through it; cars 
rush by its borders but leave it unaltered. Canadians may 
barricade themselves as they will in their steam-heated apart- 
ments; they may gird themselves around with refrigerators 
electric washing machines and the latest thing in radio sets; 
but still the Wild is behind them, before them, at their very 
doors. This is their opportunity, their adventure, their 

f tr ^ S «,M Eur0pc bcIone 10 its P e °Ples, but Canada belongs 
to the Wild. 0 

As the days drew on towards spring, the nights began to 
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o\crpower me with their heat. Tiic house was warmed by a 
furnace of surprising \ 11 o.1 1 1> : which, not content with its good 
offices during the day, would continue its ministrations till far 
into the night. I, accustomed to windy, rain-spattered English 
bedrooms, would writhe under its torrid breath. Finally, 
some time around the end ol March. I decided that I would 
sleep in the hav-mow. The boys were horrified at such 
asceticism, but Mum took it without surprise. She is one o 
the few people who have been able to accept my rather unusual 
scale of importances without the necessity of a mental c tort 
Accordingly, every evening at bedtime, Harold would take 
the stable lantern and light me through the snow to the door 
of the hay-mow. Inside, my sleeping-bag and a pile 
blankets would be waiting. 1 would be dressed in all my 
clothes—slacks, ski-pants and several jerseys and .without 
taking an> thing off, the temperature being >n the neighbour 
hood of zero, I would gratefully burrow into the sleepm^-bag, 
swathe myself in the blankets, pile a mountain ofTiay_abovcme 
and snuggle deep into the sweet-scented nest Over my head 
the great roof would go vaulting up into darkness, ana it 

- and a=e, «£» 

Se.“ they suppressed its ardour^ the , bedrooms 

K* w-W remember a little wistfully 

iny nights under the sparrows. 

At last, after many weeks, my arm was^taken out oMhe cast 

and I was allowed to ndc again, i shall always re jng 

first ride. Away went Jonty up theroach with msib ^ we 
and his tail streaming behindI him. ”e g l P sun sct. 

'red curve” p 5, “ndy a sky. C I wish I could have seen Jonty 

^'soon'aftco Ufis^Mr.^Mackay n ° "the^boys'an'tl 5 ! 

1 fetched him oser to the faun, and .liter trail _ 

to a clearing, on liom tnc cicaimb 
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of the forest at last on to the farm road that 1 had followed 
when first I came to Dayton, and so home again past the 
bordering farms that now I knew so well. 

So we worked and played and rode the horses, and the year 
went on towards the spring. 


XIX 


SPRING AND SPY MANIA 

In April the brown fields began to come out from under their 
blanket of snow, the frogs in the swampy ground began beat¬ 
ing their hearty percussion band, water ran off down the 
roads, and I felt that the time was coming for me to leave. 
Mum said, “ Nonsense ! ” And, though 1 knew it was not 
nonsense, I realised with a wave of loneliness how deeply I 
loved the Gordons and how hard it would be to go ; for I 
knew that I could never come back to this life ; I knew that 
when I went I should pass over again into my own world, and 
the door would be shut. 

“ Anyway, you must stay for the syrup-boiling,” said Mrs. 
Gordon, so I stayed. 

Then, on April the tenth, with the fall of Norway, Europe’s 
disastrous spring began; and as we listened and read and 
waited, finishing the ride seemed a very little, a very un¬ 
important thing. It only mattered to know what would happen 
to-morrow, what would happen the next day and the next. 

So as we waited the sap began to run, and I was initiated into 
the mysteries of syrup-boiling. The Gordons boil down right 
out in the bush among the maples. Under the trees a fire 
glows and crackles ; all around, the wood is piled high. From 
tripods and a cross-bar, bound with heavy black chains, hang 
two great cauldrons, and in their depths the dark fluid is 
seething and foaming. It is warm and still by the fire. Over¬ 
head the maple buds swell with the stirring of baby leaves, and 
above the swaying branches, the sun goes riding up the sky 
There are many sounds in the day—wind rustling through the 
edges of the bush, with a noise like waves on a distant shore 
near us twigs movihg in the breeze, the fire crackling, and 
somewhere the voice of a bird, far away a dog barking-sounds 
everywhere. But behind it all there is a great silence; and, 
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the mind Sink, into it. the tends which hold conscious- 
d n'k. ncd and thotiulu is caught in the circle of the 
m'ir die same and for ever different, the circle of the 

yC Watching the setup. watching the spring I amslowly tost 

bush I know that there ts nomoment of which one^say, 
^nu'an'S a beginning. and the ripples of every 

"‘St^ulLn boils over, and qukUy 

cherry wood sticks and c wood _ smoke int0 your eyes 

buds— then ll,c • . (imc to p0 ur in more sap. So 

and stings you awake aga" * , thc mselves in watching. 

« SHb !Stt S S 

rod'smokc "’The hoti^s'go on and on till the mind is lost m 
this ritual of the boiling down. 

With the syrup-making, sj)nng came to ^^ditehes, still 

kem tzsuss* •* " 

•>,**«.*. »s«s&5saas 

many weeks the maple leaves ™ ; and there 

their buds. But spring was ' vlth " S hrough Eaton's catalogue 
was much ordering of cot on dresses much discussion of 

much visiting around ■ in f h tas “"| ini , family motor-cars were 

what crops to put ,n * t t ! lc hibernation and eased gingerly on 
roused from their wintci s i n t^^, hour was spent in 

to the Streaming r0 J ds ’ ‘hauling them out of bogs of 

dinging them out of sn ^ dr ' fts * * jr w ; ntC r-stifVened bowels. 

Gmat £ 

Whh°a n ga h y K^.d^i—samf dan^o 

n-rr»."ni p c w. - - — d 3 

W ^rfhr°gCrof el .he a map™ syrup season reached thetr 
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consummation at Johnny Tail's taffy-pull. Johnny made 
syrup on a lordly scale. He had a shanty in the bush which 
contained an evaporator, a device which passes large quantities 
of the sap through a series of shallow baths, gradually bringing 
it to the required consistency. On the evening appointed for 
the taffy-pull, the neighbours assembled at the while farm¬ 
house. First we made our way to the shanty and, when we 
had stewed in its generous heat, watched the evaporator working 
and drunk sweet cupfuls of the warm syrup, we returned and 
crushed ourselVes expectantly into the kitchen, where the 
taffy was in process of manufacture. 

Great pans of syrup were boiling at speed over a raging fire. 
When the right moment was reached, they were taken from the 
range and their contents Hung into the snow, where they 
spread sizzling, like volcanic lava, and then set in their form, 
taking on a delectable consistency which is the whole point of 
taffy, the central feature of taffy-pulls. For the only means 
of detaching a small portion of taffy from the original mass is 
to pull. No other means of cutting up or dividing it has ever 
been devised. Quickly the dark substance was returned to 
the pans and carried into the house. Then the pull began. 

A fearless pioneer seized a handful and retreated across the 
room. A thinning rope of taffy accompanied him. Reaching 
the kitchen door, he found himself still attached to the original 
taffy by a slim golden thread. Then it broke, and with it the 
spell that bound us. Running forward we plunged our hands 
into the waiting pans. Gnashing, clawing, hauling upon ropes 
of sweetness, wc laboured and luxuriated, like wasps in treacle. 

1 have heard since that at serious taffy-pulls the taffy is pulled 
and pulled until it turns white. Long before this, however, 
our particular taffy had reached its final destination ! It was 
an utterly gorged and glutinous party who finally set out into 
the night. 

So the weeks went on. And one half of me said to the other 
half: 

“ Well, what are we waiting for ? " 

And the other half said : 

‘‘ Nothin 8- But I love the Gordons and I love Dayton, and 
when we go we shall go for ever.” 

Meanwhile, Germany, passionately proclaiming her respect 

for neutrality, massed her troops along the Belgian border. So 

we waited, and 1 said to my fretful half that, as soon as we knew 

what was to happen in the Netherlands, I would saddle the 
horses and go. , 

Then Bob Gordon made his suggestion : any time now the 
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drive would be starting from the lumber tamp at which he tad 
worked in the winter. He was to come down With it how 
would I like to CO up into the bush and sec the drive . I leapt 
, i n, i-Y,, weeks "the drive" had been a constant 

mn e of conversation A dozen times I had made Bob describe 

•1° river drive for* iik . But that I might actually see one for 
myself tad n!vcr entered my head.. The Faust ,n n.e was 

evening of the week the town was ours. ^We sucame _ ^ ^ 

out of the shops, wc went U ‘ ’ t | ic roac j V vc drank 

sidewalk, we called to each other aero ^ wc walkcd 

coca-colas and ate lcc-crea * . ery sma u town in the 

and we stood on the comer , jkc us wcrc walking and 

length and breadth of Canada . Qnc night 0 f the week, 

standing and faughmS- ’ country just as on Sunday the 
the little towns belong to the country, ji 

country belongs to the town* of the spy rumours. 

It was about this tunc tna but the Gordons had 

They had been current for o t * )( ' was onc c f my small 

tactfully kept then.from me . A u ]ct thc cat out of 

friends at the village sch ° o1 ' a spy •>" she asked, laughing, 
the bag. “ 1 low do you like bang a spy^^ suspected in the 

So they had to tel ntc. f or thc Nazis. Even 

surrounding district tha community felt uncertain. 

some members of our “™J"ilalked and rode all over 

Evidence was strong against me k German . 

the bush ; I took photographs, 1 “ d ^ t0 b c a man 

^dUgSse* P [°generally »w« 

:po l n1ta litct that having only one the 

haU cviden,ly cscap 

'” The'facMhat* Hind myself incapable of haling the Germans 

was also counted to me foi (w uh",hat country's children, 
been a child in a count y> nsc j n their language, g° n 

played and learnt and talked . ( and been scolded and 

into mischief with them j nd - h ’ jr mountains, swurni 1 
cried : when you ^.‘Xir forests and found again been 
their rivers, been los ' iscrab le and happy with them 

frightened and excited, been nm 
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the hate is not in you. I know now that it is not often possible 
to explain this to people, but 1 used to try. 

Well, I was branded. At first I laughed and published 
facetious remarks in my newspaper articles. The loyalty of my 
friends surrounded me like a fortress. They shielded me ; 
they fought my battles ; they were enraged on my behalf. 
I myself was too much amazed for anger. I diove the team, 
walked in the bush, rode with the boys and forgot the rumour. 
But rumour did not forget me. One day I went to a quilting 
party in Thessalon. A small woman rose, remarked that she 
did not like the company, and walked out. A month later I 
went swimming in the V.W.C.A. at Sault Sainte Marie. A 
few girls talked to me pleasantly enough ; the rest went into 
small huddles, giggling. Excited whispers came sizzling 
across the water : “ She is ”—" She isn't ”—“ She is "— 
“ She isn't,” hissed the girls. 

Soon sensational stories began to drift home to me from the 
West. Friends in Kenora had heard from the police that I was 
in prison ; in Alberta it was stated on circumstantial evidence 
that I had been shot; over the radio in the Prairie Provinces 
went the news that I had confessed my guilt ; in British 
Columbia my very confession was quoted : *‘ You can do 

what you like with me now,” it ended dramatically, ” for I have 
finished my work.” 

Agitated letters reached me from my friends of the road. I 
answered, setting their minds at rest, but my own was in 
bewilderment. Funnily enough, the part of all this which hurt 
the most was the fact that the Friday evening dances were 
spoilt. When the milking was over, I would dress as usual 
in my blue coat and skirt and brush my hair till it shone. Big, 
handsome Bob would flick a look at me as I came downstairs 
and say, “ You’re not such a bad-looking cuss, Screwball! ” 
Harold would smile a little and say nothing, and the three of 
us would pile happily into the old car. But as we drew nearer 
and nearer to the school-house, my heart would sink, for I 
knew what was to come. 


In the old days the men had wanted to dance with me—I 
hair !! str ?nger, surrounded by the glamour of the 

suif sS nf 6d r r de ’ 5 nC l I tJ 00ked wel1 cnou Sh in my blue 
suit. Some of my friends held a theory that the spy rumours 

were started by a few of the girls at these dances who were 

angry because sometimes their boy friends left them for a little 

dan , ce ' vi ' h me - Whether was true or 
not, the talcs certainly had the desired effect, for now not 

^! d partners even spoke to me, and if it had not 
ecn for the Gordon boys, I should have sat out most of the 
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evening. I have never thought that jokes about “ wallflowers 
were tunny ; now I knew that they are cruel. 

When 1 could not bear any longer to watch the figures of 
the square dance whirling without me, 1 would say to Harold 
that 1 was too hot, and we would leave the little hall and walk 
up the dark road towards the bush, watching the lines of the 
trees aeainst the sky and listening tor whippoorwills , then ve 
would go back to the hall, and the music ot the violins would 
come tripping and tangling out to meet us, and I would dance 
with 11 irold then l would dance with Bob, and lor a little whil 
everything would seem all right. But then 1 would sit out 

a ~ I "tried in vain to isolate this phenomenon and regard it 
i t v j. Wut trv is I minht it continued to haul on the 

emotions" till U Vrcw^the colSur out of my cheeks and dark 
lines under my eyes. But «n the endJaughmg and1 panhng 

Ssnacwu ssvs t» 

Sxt\vecn°my friends, and .hanked them in my heart. 

i | _r .. Bob had his call to go 

At last, after several weeks■ of ® ram bled into the old 

lip in the bush, l ull of cxpeUa y, cpd) and awa y 

car (which was to carry lum as far a. Poplar Dale, a 

ve vent. I he firs. n.ght sve were to • Pop j(s 

"hie'’ - - th 

we were staying with * • - ■pj ie roa( j we had followed 

banks of a shallow jk^ out 0 f ma ple and spruce forest; 

came winding up to climbed north between other small 

then it crossed a bridge an dc »«^ ta n d 0 cn hills . The morning 

farms, to cease abruptly 'i ^ sunshinc an d the devv 
lay young and untouched - hiI1 to look out 

r.1ll!Ss Vy AsnScd overtime iie.ds P to their girdle of forest, 
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I felt that here was a place where I might begin again to write 
the Canada journal, so long neglected. And, as it happened, 
this opportunity was to be granted me. For, going down the 
hill, 1 was presented to Mr. Schultz, the owner of the timber 
which was soon to begin its adventurous passage down the 
Garden River. 

He informed me that I had come up too early, for the men 
would be working at the base camp for a week or two yet, and 
I could not join them until the drive was well under way. But 
if I liked, he added, I might stay up here at Poplar Dale while 
I waited, sleeping in a small bunk-house, and going for my 
meals to the farm near by. 1 was delighted at this prospect ; 
so, having returned to Thessalon to collect writing materials. 
I started out a few days later, with the bi-weekly mail, to go 
back to Poplar Dale. 

But the fearful events of May, 1940, had begun ; so that the 
journal which I drove myself to write was not of Canada, but 
of Europe. Not the peace of Poplar Dale, but the agony of 
Belgium, the gallant hopelessness of Holland, was in my heart. 
I could only write : 


... the very day that I came bumping up the stony road in 
the little mail car, Germany marched on the Netherlands. All 
afternoon came the news over the radio : “ Germans at the 
Hague “ German warplanes over Brussels “ Germans 
beating on the gates of Liege.” 

I came to Poplar Dale to write about Canada, about the 
winter and the horses and all that wc did. But as 1 sit on the 
hill-sides and gaze over the bush, as 1 watch the maples 
splashing their hot red buds against the grey-green of the 
poplars and the birches sparkling white among the sombre 
spires of the hrs, as I walk by the rivers and watch the water 
folding in chequered patterns over the stones, as I listen to the 
birdsong and feel the wind tug at my hair-thcre is one thought, 
one thought only that beats on my brain, that pounds and ham- 

,T^ a !! d - W1 *u n0t et me war, war—troops fighting hand- 
to-hand in the streets of Rotterdam—warplanes, even now 
perhaps, roaring over London. . . 


~£ nd a great deal ™re to the same effect. Day by day wc 

Ten I wnl4H OU o^ rS u OV ? r lhe imperfcct radio « the farm; 
^ } u°! I alone to the bunk-house and try to 

‘ sarTno i^ Ut 3 1 cou,d think of, all I could see, were straight, 

on d ^S!f«c aVenUC f’ and m every onc a fleein s river: people 
on wagons, people on ox-carts, people on foot—the poor 
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people, the real people, the people who have lost every war 

since the world began. , 

Meanwhile the swift Canadian spring came racing hrough 

Poplar Dale. I walked in the woods among banks golden with 
dog-toothed violets, and starry with may (lowers. I he pussy¬ 
willows came out silver-soft by the water 
of ,ed and vellow and blue-grey against the lulls showed where 

the maples' birches and poplars were waking from their winter 

One day, pursuing the road past the last of f ? r ms and 
into the bush, 1 followed it lor many miles until it led down 
to the banks of a river and there cheerfully abandoned me. 
On the other side of the water a narrow 

,U d h i r /tookolfaTmy clothes and^vvam'across. completely 
inning i fcachcd thfotr side, that 1 should be wan.mg 

"'so Tswam* tack frustrated, and wandering home I met a 

porcupine progress,ng slowly upon his business among th 

Eirst’ i iwoud 

released ai las" tom t.s prison of tee. But for ever my mtnd 

was in travail in Europe. . wondcr G f the spring, 

And wandering desolate through ° n hcrc • j aw , but 
I could see only tragedy. Within nat ^ cflfecl of cvcry 
between nations there is an^chy , question 

war is to sow the seeds for th nex^ vh at had they 
as to what the Allies vveie figh^ng fe ^ war> how could 
to light for ? Even though^ they ld thcy do to create 

they hope to win the f* c ? c ^ ' h hancc to grow, to become 

a world in which peace might have a than g j , ooked , 

?&££££*$ tm many months later that . 

was to discover a new hope. . . . 


t 
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XX 


RIVER-DRIVE 


At last one day when the forest was shrouded in rain and I 
was shut up alone writing about Canada and thinking about 
Europe, there was a grinding of brakes on the road outside 
the bunk-house and running out I found that it was Bob come 
to take me up into the bush. So thankfully abandoning all 
these frustrating thoughts I scrambled into the car and away 
we went, laughing and ragging. 

The logging camp was north of Sault Sainte Marie, and the 
Garden River, down which the logs were driving, ran south 
out of the bush, over a succession of dams and rapids, to empty 
into Lake Huron some twenty miles east of the city. The 
logs, Bob told me, had now reached the lowest of the’dams 
called by the law of opposites the “ High Dam.” Here the 
men were camped, working the logs through; and it was 
arranged for me to stay at Glendale, the highest settlement 
on the road which led up in the direction of the dam. . 

After leaving Sault Sainte Marie, the road climbed slowly 
and steadily into a country of rocks and hills, blanketed more 
and more thickly with forest. Little Glendale climbed up 
over cleared fields to the railway, and a waterfall white as lace 
came diving down a precipice at its back. We reached it ; n 
the late afternoon to find it steaming warmly after rain, and 
the neat fields laid out around it, clean as a peeled stick Bob 

deposited me at the post office where I was to stay and went 
on up to the dam. 11 

The pos, niist r css was a little plump woman. I found her 
with her white hair tied back in a ribbon, and white min 
up to her elbows. She was standing on top of a ladder*'re- 
hnt n 2n l kllChen ceiUng, which was spotless, anyway • 

those poor Be&^id’Jo?' hte!r— ‘then 8 ! h<£rd 
“S have 
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dll the kitchen was packet! with an assorted mob. Wc don t 
ol’ten cel them all m together.'- explained their m° l hcr rhcy 
ate in' relax s ; they dressed in relays; 1 wonder whether it 

was not in relaxs that they slept ! . . . . 

I was eomtoned by the companionship of this family and 
of (he spring x.llagc itself, which leant up against the wilder¬ 
ness pci fcctFy unaware of us grace. Its beauty m. those late 
May daxs was clear-cut and radiant. he sun chmbed up a 
morning into a xirginal sky and went down behind the forest 

goU I he shadow s of the trees 

houses of the houses against the ground, cut out dramatic 

SSSrsS 

Ss3££SSSSjsss 

passing. 

over the rocky toad,. P; ‘ k -, 1 . s ride> W c reached a small 
looted xvatet alls, till, afiei . ]eft lhc car and plunged 

empty shack by thefking several miles we reached 
on loot into the bush. Aftu - under SO me willows, 

an arm of the river, and hu » rhcre w as also a wagon 

xvas a boat with an °“ l ^ r f h ®° l atc * r and a small square ferry 
full of hay standing beside the water opposite side 

made of rough boards, which one haukd to^ pp. ^ of 

by means of a wire strung fioi j vh j| e j passed them 

wiihout ^ 

U or water 

held by the dam. shot out straight as 

Leaving the shadows of the 11 » c supre me master 

an arrow into the sunshine, ‘ ^ tterns 0 n the 

of the higher mathematics icJ, )f 0lI , boat’s passage, 
glassy lake to accord with moving line ot °u ons 

Round the edges of the waK^ l f w P hcr c one could 

drowned trees, and at the sc < d g nl the face ot the 

already hear faintly the '0‘0 n t ( hundred of close-packed 

lake was brown with rapids below. But 

logs, waiting their turn o d serried ranks, and 

r^t^mk« saw imo lllc 
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mountains, into the North, more trees than there were men 
to fell them. 

So we tied the boat near the dam and went to stand on 
the bridge above the dam-falls, to watch the great logs come 
thundering over and go leaping away down the rapids, like 
dark sea-monsters playing in the troughs of the deep. Above, 
in the lake, the timber was held in readiness with booms, 
and the men were running over it agile as cats, pushing 
the logs with their hooked pcavies, never sliding into the 
water. 


In a small clearing on the west shore stood the camp. At 
one end was the long white cook-tent, containing all the camp’s 
provisions and the portable cook-stovc at which the meals 
were prepared. Here Tommy the cook and young Victor the 
“ cookee ” reigned supreme. Along the edges of the bush 
were ranged four other tents, in which the men slept, ten or 
twelve to a tent. Their beds were blankets and spruce branches: 
Mr. Schultz, the owner of the timber, curled up with the rest 
of the river-drivers. 


Now, as I walked into the camp, he came out with a kindly 
smile to meet me. But he had bad news ; 1 was not to go 
down the river with the drive. I think my young and feminine 
appearance had disconcerted him at Poplar Dale, and now all 
he could say was. It wouldn’t be right.” There was nothing 
tor it but to accept this decision philosophically. However 
there was one thing about which I was determined—I would 
sec them break camp in the morning. 

By the evening, all being well, the logs would all be over 
the darn, and next day the camp would move about twelve 
miles down the river. After a five-o’clock breakfast they were 
to start. If I slept at Glendale, I could not reach the camp 
m time For me to sleep at the camp, Mr. Schultz felt, would 
not be decorous. I therefore decided that I would sleep in 

he river' Wa nTh Hr hlC 1 1 h * d , notl ^ d that morning standing by 
c ;! vr . Bob drove me back to Glendale to fetch my sleeping- 

bag , and to the accompaniment of gloomy predictions by 

wh ° haulcd OP ^om the depths Sf her memory 

° f , bear St ° ries ’ we happily set forth. We 
reached the river at sunset. Bob helped me to arrange mv 

sleeping-bag on the wagon, climbed into the boat set Tts 

drmTmicd nCV 0\^ el ^ S ^nd white shadows partridge 
I sk^t. d '. ° 1C WeStern bush ,hc colours died in the sky 
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At a quarter-past four I hauled myself awake. Those who 
have written poetry about the beauty of the dawn have the 
right on their side, of course. But anyone who, reading such, 
hastily assumes that to be awake at dawn is an experience 
invariably idyllic is entirely mistaken. This particular dawn 
was of the unpoetical type. As I poked my head out from 
under the hay. I discovered that there was a light rain falling. 
Wind went shivering up the river, while a few pale streaks 
of slate-grey did little to enliven the eastern sky. The bush 
stood massed in blackness. 1 combed my hair and washed 
the tips of myself in the river. I hen I climbed gingerly on 

to the raft and hauled myself across. 

The trail on the other side led to the lake and round its 
western shore to the camp. I ran till I was warm and panting. 
At last I saw the white cook-tent through the trees and, trotting 
out into the clearing, found them still at breakfast round a 
welcome lire. The morning began to improve and the pale 
suggestion of a sunrise glowed above the trees. 

Breakfast over, the river-drivers and Mr. Schultz set oft 
into the forest. I should have liked to ask where they were 
coin" but I have lone gone on the principle, ' Never ask a 
question ; some other “fool will.- In this instance, however 
there was no other fool available, so 1 contented myself with 

keeping quiet and watching all that went on. 

When the °ang had gone, only the cook and cookce and 

mmmmm 

““ Busily .he men sc. about packing up Moored bes.de the 

rook-tent lav a long, heavy boat, pointed at both enas. in 
t he* sleep! ng-tems^ver^ ^^^talked the 

the boat got ready to leave without me. It was t-rca, o 

the Indians, who made the suggestion. cam p?" he 

whv don't you come with us to the next c 

2S» sex ”Mi“= 
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loaded boat, and away we went. Like squirrels on a log. the 
five of us perched on the piled-up luggage. The two boatmen 
knelt, one each end, steering our course. Tommy sat aft, 
talking to Fred ; Victor crouched rather nervously in the 
middle, and I sat up in front of him on a high crate. So the 
heavy boat slipped out into mid-stream, and my river-drive 
began. 

Slowly we slid between the silent banks. The wind slept. 
The sun climbed up into a blue and white cumulus sky. The 
boatmen watched the water. I watched the banks, where the 
maples and the poplars burnt red and smoked silver against 
the backcloth of the pines. Tommy and Victor did not watch 
anything, but shut themselves up happily in a house built of 
chatter. So we went gliding down the reaches of the river, 
and for ever round every bend there were more pine trees, 
with more poplars splashing up against them, and more maples 
against the poplars, and wild white cherry against the maples, 
and, leaping out from among them all, the birches shouting 
in shrill green. So, clothed in loneliness and spring, oui- 
boat went down the day. . . . 

Long hours lapped in silence. Victor had fallen half asleep. 
Tommy was reckoning up the stores. We drifted into the 
wilderness as it were into a dream. In flowing patterns the 
river accompanied us. 


“ Stately Spanish galleon coming from the isthmus. 

Dipping through the tropics by the palm-green shores. . . 


Not Spanish, not a galleon, not the tropics—and yet the quality 
of Masefield’s verse was in this effortless, this timeless voyage. 
Always there were more trees, more roeks, more river, always 
more patterns along the water. Time stood still, The voyage 
had been for ever and would go on for ever. The muted 

ripple of water against the bows was alone in the liquid 
silence. 


Then we swung round a bend, and there was the gang, 
tacking about the river in the long, low “ pointer ” canoes, 
straining to loosen the heavy logs which were stuck against 
tne shores and in the shallows. The boatmen* in no way 
surprised to sec them, brought the boat to land and tied up 
at the bank. In no time Tommy had a fire crackling in the 
grass and a cold lunch set out. Bread “ boloney ” cookies and 
pies swiftly disappeared. Nobody appeared to be surprised bv 
my presence, but Mr. Schultz inquired how I was proposing 
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to go back. I replied that 1 had heard that there was a trail 
through the bush. 

•• Oh. that ! ” said Mr. Schultz. “ Why, I couldn't let you 
go back that way ; you'd never find it. You'll have to stay 
with us now." 

So I was on the drive after all ! ' 

As soon as lunch was o\er we v el out again, the gang back 
to work on the logs, and we on the supply boat to drop down 
to the Hats at the head of the Seven Mile Rapids, where we 
were to pitch our next camp. Harly in the afternoon we 
arrived, to find our camping ground spread out wide ana 
green beside the water, with the bush climbing up steeply 

behind it, in a protecting wall. 

1 he men carried the supplies ashore and set to work, 1 nc 
meat cook-tent ran up quickly, framed upon crossed poles 
and a horizontal bar. The supplies were stowed inside t, 
the sleeping-tents were disposed along the shore, and so the 
little camp was ready for its occupants ; whereupon the Indians 
lav down and went to sleep, and Tommy and Victor arrayed 
themselves in their white aprons and went into the cook-tent 
Victor to peel potatoes and Tommy to make raisin pics, an art 
i„ which he was past-master. About sunset the gang came 
m from the river, lighted a lire and hung their wet overalls 

££ 0 d ,7a IS; 

*t away to eat beside the lire. had was hed the 

dishes, we went into the cook-tent, where I 

hearted Tommy had for T ™ cook-Tent normally acted 

up his mosquito-net above it. Victor but now they 

as sleeping quarters tor h.mse fand V * c °^’ f , he m en in the 

kindly surrendered it to l ! 1C ;,! 0 ' t ^ 0 ok out as I closed the 

££ *Vcry C small and ^ -ts^ked, snuggling round 

the dying fire under the pale rnoom ecp slowly descended. 
Soon all was quiet in the camp ; w ftch after all 

fold on fold, I. thanked God ton he^r.vc^ jft of not 

a f ^oes no. 

S simpler than « 

make it. 
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At the sub-human hour of four o'clock Victor came in to 
light the cook-stove. 1 burrowed deeper under the blankets 
and informed myself that 1 was still asleep. But it was no 
use ; the day had begun. By five o'clock breakfast was on the 
bench, and we were standing in line under a rainy dawn. 
Through mists of damp, dark and sleepiness 1 was vaguely 
aware that we ate, that the men disappeared down the river, 
and that Victor and 'I washed the dishes, after which I dived 
once more under the mosquito-net, and the world continued 
without me. 

I woke some time in the middle of the morning, to hear 
rain pelting down upon the roof of the tent. But a little 
thing like rain cannot be considered upon a river-drive ; so, 
putting on my moderately waterproof jacket. I set out along 
the river-bank, for I was anxious to get a look at the rapids, 
our prospective descent of which was already tilling Victor 
with apprehension. They started suddenly about a mile from 
the camp. One moment the water was gliding calmly under 
an unruffled face ; the next it was surging downhill with a 
melodramatic roar, to go swinging round the next bend with 
such violence that one would expect the outer bank to be 
dashed to pieces. Near the head of the rapids I found the 
men, working on some shallows in midstream, where quite 
an island of logs was stuck fast. Mr. Schultz called me over 
to sit in a boat and watch them. He was kindness itself, all 
through the drive. 

“ Since you're here,” he said, “ you may as well enjoy 
yourself, Mary.” 

So I sat and watched. Some of the men stood up to their 
hips in the water; others stood on the logs, hauling and 
straining at the heavy timber with their peavics. The pcavies 
were about five feet long, with a hook and spike at the end ; 
the men used nothing else for loosening the logs. Every now 
and then a log would swing free and go whirling away into 
the rapids. Sometimes a man would be on it, but he was 
never caught, for he would leap back on to another, agile 
as a cat. I never saw a man fall into the water. 

In a surprisingly short time the great jam of logs had all 
been released, and the men, although no one had a watch 
and the sun was invisible behind rain clouds, knew that it 
was time for dinner. So they tied the boats by the shore and 
lett them tugging at their moorings, while we returned to 
the camp. There, sure enough, was Tommy all ready, with 
the table set—bacon and eggs, boiled beef, potatoes, turnips, 
bread, butter, cookies, stewed prunes, apple pic, and tea black 
as the night. Tommy certainly knew how to feed us ! Dinner 
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over, ihe men went back to the river, and I arrayed myself in 
a pair of grey flannel slacks, kindly provided by Victor, and 
spread out my own to dry by the stove. 

When they had steamed for a little while, I climbed into 
them again and set oil' to see what the gang were doing. I 
found them working some way down the rapids, lacking from 
shore to shore. I climbed into one of the boats, and we were 
instantly whirled away. By rowing with all their might the 
men were able to keep their pointer at an angle to the current, 
so that it drove them at speed on to the opposite bank. Here 
the\ laboured till they had set free any logs caught up against 
the trees and rocks at the water’s edge, and when they had 
all been pushed out once more into the current we climbed 
into the boat and were swept back again to the opposite 

This was always an anxious passage, for if the pointer had 
once succeeded in turning into the stream, it would have been 
hurled to the foot of the rapids or dashed to pieces on the 
way. Even though all went well, our arrival at the bank was 
somewhat adventurous, for we made contact at such speed 
that the boat was in danger ol overturning. However, all 
went well, and personally I got no more ol a wetting than that 
which the rain and the dripping forest provided. But so 
generous were their contributions that I believe I reached 
l • mn tint evening scarcely drier than the men, who had been 
w mg I d iy among the timber. As we walked homeward, 
how“ the sky cleaned, and we stood in line lor our supper 

Un By r this 1 ?im C b lwas beginning to know the men. They were 

long-legged, broad-shoudered giants. But they 
small and weedy looking, and it amazed me that they naa im. 
power to wre . the heavy logs free from the entangling shores^ 
Nearly all were Indians or half-breeds; there were only three 

white men among the diners. mmdian He 

Of these the foreman, Pete, was a French Camdtan- 

jnd a firm body and eyes deep-set in a lined, humlso 

lie had the rock-founded assurance ol one who knows^p J 

a dangerous trade. The best of the drivers won« 

become excited in a moment of weak- 

never. Of the other whites, one was a sma 1 red 1 . lhin> 

faced fellow, and the other was no.more than a b >, , 

long-limbed lad, with brown s f> cs f ^mebody else, 

unhappy face. He reminded me c s . other person 

and a whole circle of events connected with tins other P 
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would stir, tanialKing and irretrievable, in the pit of my mind, 
i wonder to this day who the other person was. 

Of the Indians only a few stood out. There was one who 
had slanting eyes like a Chinaman, and was extremely fat and 
top-heavy looking ; he was the best of the whole gang for 
running over the floating logs ; his name was Pegi. Another 
was remarkable for the fact that his dark Indian face was sur¬ 
mounted by a crop of tawny hair, exactly the colour of a lion’s 
mane ; and there was another who drew the eyes continually, 
for he had the impudence and the tiger-grace of a story-book 
buccaneer. The weathered blue overalls could not hide the 
lean arrogance of his perfect figure. One could not but feel 
that his natural habit would have been a doublet and hose 
and a crimson sash and a dagger between the teeth. His name 
was Jake. To me the rest of the gang were a sombre-eyed, 
dark-faced ebb and flow of indistinguishable taciturnity. All, 
that is, except Fred the boatman. Fred was a full-blooded 
Indian, but he was unlike any other Indian I have seen. He 
had an eager, intelligent face, and his talk was of edcuation, 
and the chance his children were to have because he had not. 
How he had come by such an Anglo-Saxon attitude remained 


a mystery. 

“ Canadians think," he would remark without rancour, 
* that there arc two kinds of people in this country, * men ’ and 
Mans.’ The Indians have got to fix that different." 

That evening some of the gang sat talking in the cook-tent. 
Their talk was of bears and the river, but mostlv of bears. 
Jake, flashing his eyes and teeth, told me I was bra’ve to sleep 
a one. Then his stormy eyebrows drew down like a thunder¬ 
cloud, as he expatiated on the fearful propensities of bears. 
I knew well that these tales were told simply in order that the 
assembled company might be entertained by the sight of my 
shivering, and that they were founded on the very minimum of 
!??; _ Nev crtheIess, such was Jake’s power of lurid presentation 

innrphiin^^ C ,nt0 ^ that night with a small seed of 
apprehension, in ray mind. 

It It Ih? ^ 0W A h T ,0n u S l had slc P l when the noise woke me. 

chattering Th^n 0 ^ 6 ^ 0411 u Craping ’ followed by a sort of 

thescranlnoTvti h K fe wouId be a short silence, after which 
the scraping would be resumed. I lay still in the dark ex- 

in d i tai1 why this c ° uid not b ° a ™d 

of y ’l wLt vf a . bear v there was nothing whatever to be afraid 

\ h t bCSinDinS and “P ,aincd a S a ' n - The 

TRmaU , - d ' 1 becam e aware that I was sweating. 

tent and my t0rc {V 1 flashcd it against the wall of the 

, d there he was—a diminutive porcupine, busily gnawing 
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at the coma of a crate. 1 went over to him. He ceased to 
gnaw and beam to chatter his teeth, regarding me unabashed 
with his beady e>es. I hen he turned his attention to the 
crate again, i had e\identic entirely failed to strike terror and 
inspire respect. I stood for some time beside my visitor, 
completely at a loss. At last, using the butt end of the flash¬ 
light, I administered a poke. The porcupine turned his back 
upon me in a perfunctory manner and set his bristles. I 
continued to prod. Finally he turned once more and, with the 
utmost deliberation, preceded me to the door of the tent and 
solemnly disappeared into the darkness. 

The next day dawned cloudless and, since it was Sunday, 
the men did not go to the river. They slept in the sun and 
placed horseshoe,'while Mr. Schultz looked anxiously at the 
water. For a drive is not without dramatic tension, the 
timber must ride out on the spring flood, and it the water 
level drops too far before it reaches the lake, it will be stranded, 
and the fruits of a whole winter's work are lost. No wonder 

Mr. Schultz and Pete watched the river. 

As for me, I was occupied lor a good part ot the day 
chasing away the porcupine. He was still around, prospecting 
for the crate, and 1 knew that if the gang found him it would 
he the end of him, for the temptation ol a porcupine is too muen 
for an Indian ; he cannot leave it alone until it is dead. 
Accordingly much tact and discretion had to c jJ® rc ' s ^ I ‘ n . 
returning him to the bush had to 

retreating form in the nonchalant manner of one j who is merc y 
takmu leisurely exercise. Occasionally my small friend would 
grow tired of our progress and would entrench himself dra i o 
his face and paws in tightly and sticking up his bristles in an 
arch. 1 had no choice then but to become abso d [ \n 
contemplation of some near-by object and 
scrutiny until the small person in the grass gra Y 
sentedto proceed. Thus I persuaded. h »™ 
into the forest. But the unfinished work on the crate c 

my*ownTccountTo^ee^the small figure 

Victor went fishing, J was politely invitedi to asas^ * ^ 

U be°«>a, one half of 
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me does not really want to catch the lish and sits there mutely 
warning them, while the other half repines at our failure. Be 
this as it may, I have assisted at many fishing sessions, but ! 
have never had the pleasure of seeing so much as a minnow 
flapping at the end of the line. 

So we loitered about the camp, and Sunday went gliding bv. 
As we stood in line for our supper, I could feel the wind of 
to-morrow already blowing to meet us ; for to-morrow we 
were to take the supply-boat down the rapids. Everyone was 
a little excited. For this run down the Seven Mile Rapids 
was the dramatic climax of the whole drive. The gang, who 
would not be on the boat, expatiated happily upon the dangers 
we should encounter. Most desperate of these appeared to 
be “ The Hook.” No one described it, but there it was, 
somewhere along the course of the rapids, lying in wait for us! 
Talk buzzed in crescendo. 

The hook—the river—the rapids—boats overturned in other 
years—rocks—shoals—shallows—the hook—the Hook. Victor, 
listening, rattled the dishes nervously ; Tommy fell silent, 
which was not his habit. Only Fred the boatman, upon whom 
our safety would depend, remained completely unmoved. 

The rest of us retired to bed in quivering expectation. I 
listened lor my little porcupine, but he did not come again. 
Only the wind went winnowing through the trees and the river 
streamed by in the dark. I listened till my thoughts streamed 
with it, melting into dreams. 

Next morning dawned fair. The men seemed to take hours 
over their breakfast, but as soon as they had finished, and dis¬ 
appeared down the river bank, we set about packing as fast as 
we could. Sood the tents were stowed away in the great red 
boat, the bedding was rolled into corners, and the supplies 

IZ P ‘ Cd m l r C 5? ,d J lc ’ 3,1 rcaJ y for our accommodation. 

' wc J? er ® finaIly deposed, Fred guided us out into mid- 

r wfr Tn S , l y as u\u wan ’ 0ur boat wcnt eliding down the 

Aml thJn hJl? W rh ?5 hn T curvc * we funded the first bend. 
And then before us the glassy water smashed suddenly into a 

surge of white. The boat slid towards the line, gathered 

an f k C Werc ™ ay - Wilh the s P r ay in our eyes and the 
wind snatching our breath, we hurtled between the banks 

Ve reached the point where the men were working and passed 

before we could catch our breath to hail them The foresi 

boat * d As we sned nn^ th . e water stormed beside the 

Fred was." 'with^ p ^r^^^on^ro] * S \^t^rcgal S con^ence m jie 

hisiace nev° r^han^fd. ^ ^yes never wavered ; tht^Vof 
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And then, rushing to meet us, came the corner. Not a blunt 
curve or a wide bend, but a solid right-angled corner. Just 
above it the water swirled up into a heap, then scooped into a 
hollow below. Our bows shot out an instant into nothing, 
then dropped with a quiver. For a fraction of time it seemed 
that we should follow the water that went crashing against the 
bank, and ram the rock-bound shore with all our force. But 
seizing the second which could save us, Fred and his helper 
wrenched the stern of the boat across the current, and headed 
us dead centre down the stream again. Wc were round the 
hook 1 

So we tore on headlong down the river, till at last we shot 
out into calm water. Wc had run seven miles in eighteen 
minutes. 


XXI 


LAS! DAYS A Y D A YION 

The camping-ground at the foot of the rapids could be reached 
from a road.'so Bob fetched me with the car. Bidding a 
regretful farewell to the camp and the river, 1 climbed in 

beside him and went bumping away. . . , 

I reached Dayton that evening, thrilling with my stones o 
the bush, to be plunged once more into the news Irom Europe. 
The brilliant and terrible retreat from Dunknk had J 1 ^ 1 
completed. The Magmot Line was smashed, and ^hc German 

army was pouring into France. ri Iir ine 

I remember very little ol what we did in ° n . dl \ ^ 

those days. I know that the year stood suddenly iri hifi 
summer I know that the grass was starry with ox cy 
daisies and that the bad, beautiful devil weed spread in bur 8 
sheets’across the rising haylields I know that 1' 1 l 

milking Sally and grooming the horses and that J n y * 
looked lovely as a dream striding oyer the P as ' u,c - ^ ul k J ng 
rcillv happening was that the Germans were . 
Anneiuiiics, were taking Abbeville, were taking Amiens and 
th al the distance separating them from Ians was gr b 

daily less and less. 
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And the sun shone dazzling every day, till I grew brown 
as a nut, and people said, “ Doesn't she look fine ? ” And 
I was enraged at myself for looking fine when the Germans 
were taking Abbeville, were taking Amiens, were taking 
Rouen. 

At about this time the berry-picking started, and we would 
go out for long days, armed with pails, and bend down in the 
woods to pick the strawberries which shone ripe and red 
beside their white-faced flowers. Or we would push in among 
the tangled trees to where the raspberries fattened under their 
leaves, and later we would make our expedition to rock and 
muskeg country, where the bloom-clouded blueberries clustered 
on graceful bushes. Searching for the blueberries we would 
climb high up on rocky hillsides, till we could stand and look 
over lakes and forests away to the northern wilderness from 
which I was so lately returned. I was a bad picker, for I would 
be always stopping to fill my hands with the sweet red and 
purple berries which wc called sugar-plums, and which grew 
on rough bushes among the stones, or to pull down delicate 
red clusters from the wild cherry trees, or to discover belated 
raspberries along the edges of the bush. And as these were 
not the treasure we were seeking, they would be no good at all, 
so I would sit down upon the hillside to eat them myself, and 
my pail would sit beside me neglected. The friendly smell 
of the sumac would come quivering up to nic through the heat, 
the sunshine would hit the rocks and bounce off again, and 
I would wriggle into the shade of the bush-fringe and lie down. 
As I lay under the leaves my body would seem"to stretch away 
from me like a mountain range, and my spirit would grow' so 
small that I could go adventuring with the ants and spiders 
among the forests of the grass. 

In the midst of these wanderings, Mum’s voice would come 
ringing down the hillside : “ Bob ! ” “ Mary ! ” And I 

would leap to my feet and fling myself with belated urgency 
upon the blueberry bushes. Perhaps after a while Bob would 
come wandering by, and take a look into my pail. Filling the 
bottom with leaves, he would artfully dispose the berries upon 
the top ; then labouring under the imagined weight wc would 
return to Mum. So home, and blueberries with cream for 
supper. . . . 

And this would have been a perfect summer if the Germans 

had not been taking Amiens, been taking Rouen, been taking 
Mantes. h 

in /. he war , m evenings, when I rode through the bush 
with Harold or Bob, life would be whole again ; and I would 
know that out of this waste and tragedy men would yet make 
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so we walked 
“ you belong 


something, something for which it would be worth-while to 
work and sutler, a new step in the world plan. 

I can remember nothing lovelier in my life than those 
evenings. The shadows would be lengthening already over 
the grass when we went cantering up the fields towards the 
bush. We would part the trees and brush our way in, on to a 
liny trail. The lights of the sunset would shine gold and 
green and purple through the leafy roof. There was a clearing 
deep in the bush, where the horses stopped for a little while 
to graze. From the clearing we would often walk, and the 
horses would follow obediently, striding big and beautiful 
behind us in the dusk. But one evening, I remember, they 
left us and went cantering away, kicking up indifferent heels. 
So we walked on without them, and when we came out upon 
the farm road which would lead us home, night had fallen. 
I he sky was starry, the night hung black; and fireflies were 
weaving patterns into the curtain of the dark. There was no 
sound of the horses, for they had gone home; 
on into the velvet silence. 

•“ You don't belong to houses,” said Harold ; 

to out-of-doors.” . 

So entwined with the darkness we went home together, and 

the fireflies danced before our eyes. 

Next day Paris fell. . , w . 

I know that by this time I was a trial. Mum was magni¬ 
ficent never losing patience. Bob and 1 still chased each other 
affectionately with pails of water; Harold and I still rode in 
the bush ; we still worked, visited and went fishing. But tie 
fever of my mind burnt into the quiet of the peaceful farm. 
Over and over my thoughts went. To return to England wa 
absurd, when women and children were being sent out o 
North America as fast as ships could carry them, do stay in 
Dayton was distracting; to go on with the nde U01 ' 1 
worse. So the days went on. The shadows in the bush were 

cool as water, the hayfields flowered in the sun. . 

•• Too bad to see those weeds, said Harold, watching 

ox-eyed daisies shine. , r... nn a 

So we watched the rising grain and swam in the lakes an 

chased the neighbours’ sheep out of the wheat-field. 

And on June the seventeenth France capitulated. 

Then I knew what I would do. I would go to Toronto. 
Montreal—anywhere and find work to do for theEngl “h 
children who were coming over every week under 

<; Z r iSe P l'wen. I wanted to pain, and repaper the farm. 
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So I bought paint and paper and, with the help of an efficient 
neighbour, we set to work. We made curtains, too, and 
began upon bedspreads. 

And Britain fought the French fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Then, on the first Sunday of July, a girl came down from 
Toronto to stay with her mother. She bought an excursion 
ticket and, since she was staying for a month, she offered me 
the return half. But to use the ticket 1 must leave that very 
night. Throwing what clothes I had into a suitcase, I left. 

And at that point, not because I cared about it, but simply 
as an outlet for pent-up emotions, I began again to write the 
journal: 

Sudbury. Cloud-rack over a night sky. Dazzle of lights, 
the clang of a railway bell, dismal hoot of a freighter approach¬ 
ing the station. Close to me, but infinitely remote, passengers 
walk up and down the platform. A black, beautiful sleeping- 
car attendant cracks a cheerful, impersonal grin. In a curious 
suspension of all thought and feeling, 1 follow the other 
passengers up and down, up and down. 

I do not know whether reason is driving me, or pure blind 
emotion. I have abandoned the ride and the horses and all 
the people I have learnt to love, and I am going south to look 
for work—any work that will help the refugees, that will have 
some connection, however remote, with the millions in agony 
in Europe. I do not want to go. There is no joy, no adventure 
any more. I go because I cannot stay. Already the quiet 
fields of Dayton seem infinitely far away. I can no longer 
bear their beauty and peace. 

Toronto. The roof garden of a girls’ hostel. Plants in 
boxes, growing bravely into the city sky—roses, petunias 
creeping jenny and nasturtiums in yellow pots. The nas¬ 
turtiums wall be out at home now, surging in splendour round 
the roots of the apple trees. “ Good to keep the pests down ” 
says Dunford. And the family arc clearing the attics for fear 
of incendiary bombs. For fear of incendiary bombs. 

Centre Island. No work. None of those to whom I have 
applied seem to be in need of paid workers. And I must earn 
enough to live on, for I have not very much money left. fci So 
nice if you could arrange to come in three evenings a week and 
knit. If you could arrange to be free on Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons to meet the war guests at the station ” Thk 
is all I can get. ' * 

I am now staying with some distant cousins called George 
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aiul Nelly at .a hotel on this small pleasure island; they are 
extremely kind. I go in every day to look for work. 

I here are crowds of young in the house, rather tensely 
occupied in having a good time. Unremitting talk of benders 
and boy friends, tireless display of sun-suits and cigarettes. 
I he popular conception of a good time has never greatly 
appealed- to me ; now the futility of it appals me. Iceberg 
sense ol aloneness. Nelly tells me 1 am tired, that four or 
live days' rest will set me up. Only it should be a week, she 


say v 

Three weeks since France capitulated, 
crouches for the spring. When will she 


Germany still 
attack? How? 


What is she preparing ? 

If I could find work. . . . 


I am on the road back to Dayton. From the very beginning 
I was afraid. It was too complete, too much like a novel, or 
the denouement of an uplift film. For on the fifth day in 
Toronto I found work more perfect than anything I had dared 
to pray for. 

I knew, from hearing my mother speak of the last war, that 
the Quakers, who are pacifists themselves, are always in the 
forefront of constructive work in war-time. I went to see 
them. Their leader, Raymond Booth, was just back from 
Philadelphia. His eyes shone. One could almost sec the 
clouds of glory trailing. He looked at me, and I think knew 
at once what 1 could do. lie began to talk, l or he was back 
from the United States with a plan ; brand new, red hot. 
The American Quakers had decided to take a number of refugee 
children ; but, owing to government restrictions, it was not 
possible to convey the children direct to the States. I his 
being so, the C anadian Quakers were to start an independent 
self-supporting settlement for the children until permanent 
arrangements could be made for them. As Mr. Booth saw it, 
it might grow inti) more than a settlement—an experimental 
Christian state, of value whatever the future held. In neat, 
beautiful English, Mr. Booth outlined the plan. Together 
we held in our hands the infinitesimal seed of a brave New 


World. 

In Mr. Booth’s mind there was no question but that I was 
needed. “ In about six weeks, as far as wc can tell," he said. 
For four days I was radiant. A thousand lights shone in my 
body and mind. The willows and lawns of Centre Island 
seemed to me dazzling in their beauty. And then came the 
meeting. It was a meeting of young Quakers at which was to 
be discussed, among other things, the settlement. 
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It was a little depressing from the beginning. A good many 
plainish young men came drifting in, and a few girls. The 
destructive side of my critical faculty (always stimulated to 
excess by observation of the members of any religious gathering) 
began to light the bit. I held it in with an iron grip, but still 
it jiggled and cavorted impudently under the saddle. At last 
Raymond Booth arrived, and the meeting began. I waited, 
taut as a fiddle-string, for the subject of the settlement to come 
up. At last it came. In a voice grown suddenly tired and 
prosaic, Mr. Booth spoke : 

“ I am both happy and sad to have to tell you,” he said, 
“ that the restrictions which prevented the children going 
direct to the U.S.A. have unexpectedly been swept aside, 
and there will therefore be no need for the settlement in 
Canada.” 

Raymond Booth sat down. The lights in my body and mind 
went out. 


So I am going back to the farm, and, when the haying is 
over, I shall take Jonty and finish the ride ; 1 shall give 

Timothy to the Gordons. I might as well face the fact that 
just now I am not needed. 

I am hitch-hiking back to the farm, because, if I am to finish 
the ride, I cannot afford the train fare. 1 bought a pair of 
shorts and a little rucksack and sent the suitcase by rail. Then 
I set out on the road for North Bay. The country north of 
Toronto is rolling and venerable; one could imagine it 
England. Sometimes I walk a long way without being otlercd 
a ride. What I ought to do, of course, is to look round when a 
car comes and signal with my thumb ; but I cannot bring 
myself to do this, so I just walk along the road, and after a time 
somebody stops and asks how far I am going. I had three 
rides yesterday and two to-day. The^last was with a young 
commercial traveller. He said nothing for a long time, then 
looking straight out of the window, he said, ” Your legs put 
ideas in my head.” 

** Oh, dear! ” I said. 

“ What do you mean, ‘ Oh, dear ’ ? ” he asked. 

I meant, Oh, dear, perhaps I should have worn a skirt ’ ” 

“ No 1 at all; you would not get half so many rides if you 
wore a skirt, replied the young man. 

To-night l am in North Bay, staying at a tourist home. I 
can just afford this, if I do not have any breakfast. To-morrow 
night I hope I shall be home on the farm. 

And sure enough next day, though the journal docs not say 
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so. I reached the firm and flung myself into the outstretched 
arms of Mum. 

” Goodness me. child,” she cried, pushing me out to arm’s 
length. ** you're as thin as a rail ! Sit down till 1 boil you some 

i * * 

eggs ! 

And indeed I was hungry, having eaten nothing since the 
day before. 

I do not believe that any return in my life was sweeter than 
this one—to have left behind the barren heat of the city, the 
frustration of work not found, the loneliness of the road ; to 
have determined to finish the ride ; to settle down for a few 
last precious weeks on the farm, and to realise gradually, as the 
days went by, that the staggering blow against England was 
not to fall. 

Two weeks later I began once more to write the journal. 


August on the farm and the haying over. As I sit in the 
hav-mow I can watch the horses grazing on the hill. Big 
Timothy, little Jonty, so soon to be parted. 

Two neat, complete and perfect weeks are gone. Weeks of 
sunshine and hungry health, and the pleasure of achievement. 

I have cut forty acres of hay. I have learnt to drive the rake 
and the hay-fork and to build the strange rounded Canadian 
hay coils. New days, full of summer adventure. Starting, 
with a tiny shiver of apprehension, to block out the next acre 
of hay; driving the steady old team into the virgin grass; 
straight’as we can down a deadfer, keeping a distant pine tree 
between the horses' heads. Beside us the hay falls, falls— 
daisies, closer and slender grass, all alike. An instant s tremor 
as the knives strike, and then it lies. It sets me thinking of 
the suddenness and finality of death, and the appropnate 
symbolism of the medianal mower and his scythe. In the 
west end of the field the men work at the coiling, their sun¬ 
burnt bodies bare to uie waist, beautiful and unconscious as 
the horses on the mower. At the turn of the block I stop for 
a drink water full of hayseeds out of the side of a milk-pail. 
Harold holds it up for me, and some of the cool drops run 
down my breast, and I think that, when the haying is done for 
the day, we shall go swimming, and our brown bodies will 

creen and cool under the evening water. . . . 

So the cutting is done, and the coding, and nowwe arc 
haulin 11 in I drive the team in the field ; two men pitch on , 
one builds the load. Then load after load bumps into the 
barn, the hayfork comes into play, and I have two mares to 
drive at the end of the pulleys. Ropes are stretched a ong the 
angle of the barn-roof. The man on the load hauls the fork 
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towards him, digging it deep into the tight-packed hay, then 
locking it, ready lor its journey along the roof to the stack 
which Harold is building against the north wall. I lean 
sleepily against the door and watch the rhythmic line of the 
rope, steaming down out of the barn-roof and snaking in 
liquid coils over the dusty floor. Outside the sunshine is 

yellow as a flower, the sky is infinitely blue, bluer than we can 
ever deserve. . . . 

* All right, Mary,” shouts the man on the hay-fork. “ Git 

u !P», 1 translate to the marcs, and we walk out solemnly across 
the barnyard. 

At last comes the end of the week, and wc are building a 
stack m the cast held. They are using the gin-pole, a high " 
triangular erection, to which arc attached the fork and pulleys 
There are four teams working, eight men and I. By evening 
the last coil is stacked. So the haying ends, with the teams 
bumping their empty racks down the great field, and behind 
them the moon rising in cloud-rack, and a wet wind shrilling 
from the lake shore. That night I lie in bed and listen to the 
lain drumming on the roof and remember the two weeks so 
£ u ‘ c ¥ y gonc-rcmembcr the day when Harold’s load stuck 
fast in the barn-door, and he had to unhitch the team and 
drag it out again backwards ; and the day he fell down the 
front of the towering load and landed astride the tongue 
to the astonishment of the team ; and how once Bob found me 
taking a well-deserved drink and drove up behind me with 
the hay-rake, upsetting me head first into the pail, to which 

front 1 r B P ft* b h thr0 ,T 8 , the remains of the water down his 
front Bu Bob, unabashed, got in the last word : 

Don t look now,” he remarked shamelessly, “ but I think 
I ve wet my pants.” inmK 

Last of all, before I go to sleep, I remember now the draeon 
of the spy rumours gave a lash last of its tail before it dfed 
It seems that someone had written to the finiHhn J . : 
Police in Sault Sainte Marie, to 

tions concerning me. One afternoon I had ina f'.nich lt ] vestl 8 a - 

M E? ° f hay ’ and HaroldTS 

plunged for a feiv minute? “ e sh ‘dv S* had 

jumped in as we were. When we came out shakint iu 
water from our eyes and blinking in thJ *•; snakmg the 

man who strode down to meet us an^ inquired : y ° U " S 
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** |s Miss Bosanquet he i o 

" \\ hal du.1 you waul ? ” asked Harold, in ihc manner o» 

one preparing 10 do battle. „ 

•• li was a private matter concerning Miss Bosanquet, 

replied the young man imperturbably. 

So with the water running out ot my hair and down my 
legs. I went and sat on the running-board of the shiny car. 

I he young man had a sturdy lace ; there were surprise and 

kindness in lus wide-open eyes. . , . . , 

•• We re the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, he said, and 

I became aware of another man dim in the background, armed 
with a notebook. ** We have to ask you a few questions as a 

matter of routine. ' f 

•• Would the routine have anything to do with rumours ot 

mv being a spy .’ I asked. . , . 

As a matter'of fact, admitted the young policeman, it had. 

So we went exhaustively into the subject ot my lather s ou j 
non the purpose of my visit to Canada, my home in Lngla , 
ind all the rest of it. Then I discovered that the mounted 
policeman was Lngl.sh and had been born at a vil'agc ^ar 
C ambridge where I had often stayed. So we sat and talked ot 
Cambridge while the water trickled in curly rivulets 
m muddy legs, and .he young man looked at m . senously 
XV.ih lus melting eyes. finally assuring me'lha'^ 1 should no 
be troubled again, he turned .he ear in a wide cuiveand wen 

bumping away to the back road. . : nln ,i, c field, 

rminutes later Mum came whirling down into me iiciu. 

swinging " pail of ice cream in one hand and waving to me with 
bu Utai ' " she commanded, selling me down against a 

and nnS >ou couldn't hear .ha., because 
I'd hate to make you vain ! hmwn-cvcd young man 

would end, if we lei. them alone. 

Las. .lungs, las. .lungs, l»w ‘tey hurt ! ^ 

X£-SSdfJrA'las. r,T over .he bush-.ra.l 
that the boys and I had learned to Jove so well. 
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When we first rode the trail there had been snow on the 
ground, and the trees were fast in their winter sleep. Then 
month by month we had watched them swell into bud and 
scatter into leaf, and at last spread wide in the lush completeness 
of summer. 

Then on the long Sunday afternoons we would plunge into 
the bush and bathe in the green shade, or we would come at 
evening when the mists lay white on the fields, and the slim, 
bewitching whippoorwills cried strangely among the trees. I 
can remember many such days and many such evenings, but 
one evening above the rest, when we stood still by one consent 
in the midst of the trail; and 1 remember, as we watched the 
poplars rounding their leaves in black patterns against the sky, 
how our hearts ached for fulfilment, fora work splendid enough 
to be w-orthy of this exquisite world which we so briefly inherit. 

And now, on this last evening, as we lay in the clearing and 
watched the horses grazing together, so happy and unaware, 
I remembered these things; and suddenly my eyes were 
blinded with tears, and the horses, the trees and the sky swam 
together into the trembling flower face which is the pattern 
of all partings. Then I thought of Saint John, and the saddest 
w'ords he ever spoke : “ Little children, it is the last time 
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So Jonty and I are on the road again, and overnight I have 
turned back into the girl who is riding across Canada I arr 
Mary Bosanquet, temporarily famous, cool, self-contained and 
unattached, infinitely different from the lonely dependent Me 
who lay in the clearing and cried, because I must leave the 
bu 4t an r^ * be b roa d fields and the people I had learned to Inv/* 

hJ£ e „ Day, ° n IP behind ™ finished ItriikeVZ 

book, discovered, read to the end with delight and ni 
m the shelf with a sigh and a sense of loss Vaguely Z lone 
to discover it again, to go on with it, to go back-but 

C n X rr?rf' SCOmpe,e and not t0 be recaptured. Already Ifie 

Dayton life is rushing away from me into the past and mv 
heart strains back to it in vain. 1 ’ and my 
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The Gordons took Jonty and me with a trailer as far as 
Whitcfish, where we stopped last year. So we started oil 
again from the home of the Finns. 

They are a splendid family, those Finns. I remember them 
on the wild winter night when 1 first came to their farm, how 
they brought me in blinking out of the dark with the rain 
running out of my hair. There they were—the big blonde 
mother and the five boys. 1 thought them splendid then— 
when they were all bundled up in winter clothes and had 
mud on them, and the two youngest had snuffly colds—but 
now. in high summer, they are magnificent. Great sun-browned 
bodies, eves blue as the water and butter-yellow hair. 

1 can sec them now at the creek, diving in one alter the 

other in that soul-satisfying arc which I , str,ve ^. f * cr fI ^ w f v y a S ( * n 
vain. I can see them swimming far down into the water, 
then breaking surface acain. trumpeting like young sea-lions 
with the bright hair smoothed on to their foreheads like the 
edge of a golden bowl. The midd le one of these boys is differed 
from the others. He is slighter than they are and has the look 
of a greyhound among mastiffs. There is a quality about the 
lift of the head, the breadth of forehead and the almost too 
eenUe line of the chin which must have come down to him 
from some far-away Finnish nobleman slipped somehow 
the long-forgotten ancestry of this sturdy family. 

th- f iav we left the farm of Whitefish, summer seemed to 
smouldered gloomily , before us, down and 

s&wss - -*■ 

with a large and hilarious Irishi family. 1 in all. 

the house at one time 1bu there ",u but they 
The house was not very large y f , impest bedding 

iris been'my £?t? Snt" I slept dreamless,y all 
ni8 N«t day the pony and 

pletely different env ' ro " m ^ h / d bccn invited to stay with 
reached Warren, where wc ha f the litt ic town. 

“ Bis ” Warren, he n o ^ rekccpcr if he knew 

Dismounting in the street, l a hc comes now 

twsxstMiSt ... -*» • —— 
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speed in an improbable-looking sulky. “ Bis ! ” cried the 
storekeeper, as the equipage drew alongside. Instantly the 
pony stopped dead, precipitating her driver unceremoniously 
on to her fat little quarters. 

“ Don’t mind her," remarked her lord and master, recover¬ 
ing his seat without the smallest loss of dignity ; “ like everyone 
else in this place, she knows my name.” 

So away we drove to his pleasant farm, and then began 
three delightful days for both me and the pony. Bis has 
three horses who might have come straight oft' a ranch in the 
west, and live jolly daughters running up in a rather gap-runged 
step-ladder from two years old to twenty. 


* * * * * 


* 


We are at North Bay. 

I am gradually deciding to take an extra month and go 
down to New York. 1 should like to meet some Americans 
before 1 go home, and to learn a little of how they think and 
to see their great capital. In Montreal the last fifty pounds 
which the family were able to send me, and which 1 have 
scrupulously avoided touching, are waiting to take me down 


I understand that I haVc now reached the summit of experi¬ 
ence, for I have seen the Quins ! 

On Sunday afternoon, anxiously punctual, my hostess and 
friends hustled me into the car, and we joined the stream of 
tiallic which was bound for the same destination as ourselves 

The curly road to Callander, in marked contrast to three-fifths 
of the trans-Canada highway, is paved right out to the cdcc 
and in superb repair. From the moment we leave North’ 
Bay city limits, garages, pop stands and tourist cabins line our 
route in unrelieved succession. The road swnds through them 
lor ten miles. At last we reach a supremely magnificent burst 
of cabins, and behold, we are in Callander! 

The first thing which greets us, as we drive in, is a hilariously 

S a M ? laC r ard ’ h?™*. thc le Send • “ Madame LeGros Aum 
d in M ‘l lfe t0 the Quintuplets! ” I understand that if we 

go in and cross this lady s palm with silvcr—quite a lot of 

silver we may secure the inestimable privilege of seeing and 
even touching the absolutely genuine basket in which the 

Quins were laid at the hour of birth. There are however in 

0f p I * * * S * * * * * lI ? nder at Ieast two other absolutely genuine 
first baskets; for ,t.seems that not even nails from the Tm 

Cross were ever reduplicated with a more carefrcT abandon 

or subsequently regarded with a more ecstatic devotion. ’ 
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Callander itself is a cross between a miniature World’s Fair 
and BanfV-without-the-mountains. There is hardly a house 
which does not sport a filling station, pop-stand, or " Accom¬ 
modation for Tourists." . . . , 

We turn north and climb a gentle lull, upon the top of which 

stands the residence of the Quins themselves. Opposite to us, 
as we reach the summit, stands an imposing edifice of the 
World’s 1 air type, inscribed : “ Portrait Gallery of the Five 
Most Famous Babies in the World." On our right stands a 
vast restaurant and store, entitled “Oliva Dionnes Booth, 
and crowned with portraits of the Quins in gigantic relief. i 
understand that, to maintain the exterior decoration of this 
edifice, Borden's Dairies cheerfully disgorges two thousand 
dollars a year. Next to it is a shop devoted exc . ,usl ^ t ° 
sale of 1 nizlish woollens, and having no S pe c, al reason f 
existence, beyond the generally accurate assumption that the 

average tourist can be induced to buy any'tmmg- • 

In the extensive parking lot behind these buddings, expua 
cars arc standing in serried ranks. Havrng wngg ed ou r n vn 
into place, we hastily cross the road and find[that som t 
or four hundred pilgrims arc already gathered at the snrin 
We take our place at their rapidly-lengthening tad, a 
strain my ears, hoping against hope ».ntay hra » P 

verbial lady tourist gurgling ccstal cally /“f , 0 T cute for 
words 8 '”’ To^V answered by the grimly adjacent stranger: 

SmiiS 

: SZsrzss =SrHE 

and digging over and over 

one feels sure this ac ^ from 9 30 to 10.30 and from 

3 4 S 3 l> eve? since rite infants were old enough to crawl. 
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There is one illusion which a visit to Callander must for 
ever dispel: this is the pleasantly maintained fiction that 
each little Quintuplet lives exactly the same normal life as 
any other little girl of six. One visit to Callander, and that 
bubble bursts with a bang! Of all the houses in the place, 
I noticed only one which seems to have remained entirely 
unaltered since the arrival, six years ago, of the little human 
gold-mine. 

It is a plain red-brick house, nestling behind five maple 
trees, and on the door, if you take the trouble to look, you 
may see a worn metal plaque bearing the name of Dr. Daniel 
Dafoe. He alone refuses to swell with swelling Callander. 
His news value is so tremendous that a reporter once paid 
him a dollar to pull a perfectly sound tooth, and considered 
his autograph on the receipt cheap at the price. But the 
little Doctor’s sturdy common sense remains unshaken by 
his meteoric rise to fame. If anyone can succeed in giving 
the Quins’ lives even a semblance of normality, it will be their 
humorous, four-square, both-fcct-on-the-ground little guardian. 
But he will have an uphill struggle. 

For the Quintuplets, as one pressman enthusiastically re¬ 
marked to me, are the greatest human interest story in the 
world to-day. Poor little girls—Cecile, Emilic, Annette, 
Yvonne, Marie—the greatest human interest story in the 
world—but who wants to be ? 


The first town wc struck after leaving North Bay was Mattawa. 
I remember the warm thrill of surprise when the road led up 
on to the brow of a hill, and I looked down to see the little 
town snuggling up against the western end of the Laurentians. 

% * ■ i * * t ran the Ottawa River, 

broad and bright; and south, on the rolling uplands, little 
white farms sparkled in the sun. 

We trundled down towards the town, but were waylaid 
on the outskirts by a little French Canadian girl, who invited 
me to go in and visit her mother. In a few minutes the pony 
and I found ourselves being the life and soul of a huge party 
of sisters, brothers mothers, aunts and neighbours. Jonty 
stood patiently while innumerable women and children were 
hoisted on to his back, photographed and hoisted down again 
1 dlsp ^ ed autographsanswered questions, and finally was 
persuaded to stay the mght. So I bought Jonty some oats 
turned him into a fine pasture, and settled down for the 

This is the first French Canadian family we have encountered 
for some time, but as we go cast along the borders of Quebec 
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there begin to be more and more. These Habitant families 
are very interesting. The change of environment seems to 
have changed their'racial characteristics very little. They are 
light-hearted, thrifts* and remarkably efficient farmers, with all 
the qualities of the Latin. 

The other day I was resting a little while at a filling station, 
where I met a voune French schoolmaster waiting to be con- 
veved to a Catholic Church picnic. He was dressed for the 
occasion in the palest of pearly grey flannel suits, a white shirt 
with a stiff collar and most exquisite tic, a brown velour hat, 

and dazzling white buckskin shoes. , . -. 

We soon get into conversation and. although he knows fair 
Fnelish. it is' his pleasure that 1 talk French, a language which, 

he assures me. I speak perfectly. The cn( ? r ^ mi ^. 0 f v t e h r h ^ ard 
statement would be apparent to anyone who has ever^ heard 
mv floundcrings in that exquisite and much-abused tong . 
We liave not been talking long before the witching «®rd 
amour begins to worm its way into the conversation Re: s ?‘lut.c 
1 steer our discourse back to more mundane topics but m 
sain. In no time my friend is asking me: how ir«a J ^ 
men have fallen in love with me, indicating, with a wcaun 
gesture and a flattery which again rather misses its mark. 
That he feels sure they could not begin to be counted upon 

Ul '• c£ annul c^I^cpl'y in French, which I feel is more 

a bachelor living alone. Absurd, o course d . 

the French have such a charming and‘ childlike '^ 

these things that one is incapable v whereupon 

be killed by .he 

"Thf character of this par. of the counHyfc « 

from the district around Day on a p . m i, ro ke leads mostly 

habitants. The road from r™n roundy down 

along the Ottawa ?' v "’ d " ■ nJiy-looking and solid with bush, 
to the water, d“' et a ^ d st ^ dy y and doped with tufty islands. 
The river is wide and steady ana spcrous | y farmed. 

Km'b^l'n. a°pleasant hul'eTown, enriched with avenues 
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of fine matured maples and with the company of the ever- 
changing river along its northern edge. Beyond the ri\er, in 
the background but eternally present, run the hills. “ The 
low, lovely lounging Laurentians,” Wilson MacDonald calls 
them. 


In Pembroke I planned to stay for two nights, but in the 
end I stayed for eight days, and was loath to leave even then. 
For I stayed with the Williams family, who, in addition to 
being charming, have a stable of hunters. 

Mr. Williams’ groom is an Englishman ; but “ groom ” is 
the wrong word for him. He is a man for whom horses are 
such a passion that he must have work for them or perish of 
emptiness. I have never since I left England seen such a 
well-kept harness-room or three horses in more perfect con¬ 
dition. In my many -months in the West and on the farm I 
had almost forgotten that things could be like this. But my 
hands slipped naturally back over the double bridle, and my 
mind over the familiar words: “ head-collar,” 44 flexion ” 
“ collection,” “ conformation,” 41 well let down,” 44 well ribbed 
up, and all the rest. I was almost in England again. 

Mr. Williams himself (although he is over seventy perfectly 
absurd) is a splendid rider. He did not learn till he was 
forty-three a slap in the eye for those who say that a good 
ndcr cannot be made after the age of twenty ! Mr. Williams 
still breaks his own horses, and makes a first-rate job of it. 


On the eighth day after my arrival he picked up the entire 

stable, plus Jonty and another horse, and transported them 

to Renfrew Fair. I was delighted, as it would be the firs 
Fall Fair I had seen. M 

Renfrew fair-grounds arc large and pleasant, with good build¬ 
ings for the accommodation of the horses and cattle The 
atmosphere of these Fall Fairs is jolly and informal to the 
last degree, and the organisation is a little vague. This is in 
complete contrast to an English horse show, where the organisi- 
tion is perfect, but the atmosphere is tense so that I fnr rmr. 

A ^ I 1 A *, f m a » « f i 1 fl 4 a , a result. ° r ° nC 

At Renfrew thay exhibit everything, from honev to work 

Winfams^man) Z ZZZZ S 5f ZZ “ ^ 

but I know very lime about poulU preserves“nd'Ih'TV 
and'fine ~ 

horses was as pleasant and unorthodox aT elery.htng cIle' 
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Mr. Williams, the principal exhibitor, put up the jumps, 
while the judge and committee looked on. 

1 found that, in the Ladies’ Hunter Class, I had to ride all 
the entries, as there was no other girl. One of the ladies’ 
hunters charged head first into the stone wall and landed me 
neatly the other side, on the back of my neck, to the delectation 
of the populace. Mr. Williams' bay mare, as usual, jumped 
superbly, for which 1 most unfairly got all the credit. I 
showed Jonty in two classes, and he took a first prize and a 
second, though whether they were awarded entirely on the 
strength of his “conformation and way of going,” or whether 
the fact of his having brought me across Canada, which was 
being announced with disconcerting blatancy over the louo- 
Mvaker. had anything to do with it. 1 do not feel competent 
to judge, lather way 1 felt he deserved them, bless h,nl - . 

On the last day they had the stock parade, which I though 
more beautiful than any regal procession, first came me 
work-teams, shining like satin in beautifully stutWcd harness. 
Then there were the peerless stallions, with the took of eagle 
in their eves, dangling their insignificant owners at the end 
their halter-shanks; .there were heifers and be| locks, y S 
and strong and bouncy, and solemn dairy cattle, *.u 
generous-looking. Almost last came the thc m 

their baby-eyed foals curvetting around them, and alter men 

the bulls in rugged magnificence. 

They all walked slowly round the fair-ground, a very splendid 

"3=.» “SA? SiJ SAB 

were away. 

A. 


th “ s U aaon 

swe?. i-iss.sss s 

and with the f“ u « h “ X E tad never seen, but 
senses, sitting down < • urinc out the thoughts 

seemed to have always known, and P - many months. 

which had been struggling y ungoverned world 

Soon we were sharing tlhe cu amt> that an g and 

r necessity to find one s 
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part in all this, to find the job for the future which was one’s 
own. 

For we must bring out of this war not only victory, but an 
ordered world, a governed world ; otherwise we fight in vain. 


XXIII 


NEW FRANCE 

After nearly a year and a half, I am in the Dominion’s capital, 

and have spent my first day in exploring its geography. 

Ottawa is a fresh and kindly city. The Parliament Buildings 

are dignified and well-balanced and have the advantage of a 

perfect situation, on the crest of a gentle hill, with a steep drop 

on the north side towards the Ottawa River. I have never 

before been in a town which is focused to such an extent by 

one point. It seems impossible to go anywhere in the centre 

?!•>. e without gravitating naturally towards Parliament 
Hill. 

l am now busily engaged in preparations for the ride to New 
York; for I have decided to make it before I go home. It 
will be exciting to discover the States, about which I have 
heard so much, and know so little! Only out of my half- 
eonscious mind, dim pictures arise : the sky-line of New York 
which I fee I have already seen; Palm Beach, which I hope 
I never shall see ; and somewhere the weary, wide Mississippi, 
curving through endless plains. ... * 

In Montreal my last fifty pounds are waiting. At Six 
Hundred and Twenty Park Avenue, some cousins are living. 

?hem ha ^L W m tt f n r char ™ in ? lctter inviting me to stay with 
them. The idea of cousips is comfortable, but the idea of 

3e n “, taU ' With lu S8age in a pah- Sf 

fOF *? 1y visa 80 forward > and I do not 
d wi b ° Ut four ? veeks we shall be crossing the border 

We left Ottawa yesterday and crossed over the river into the 

2ST5,; f h Quel ^ We stayed last right at Buckingham 

and to-day ^fought us to Montebello. In the morning we 
fo loNved small roads among the hills, but this evening we wem 
winding our way along the lazy reaches of the river. The trees 
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by the water are already burning into autumn ; red-hot 
\ irginia creeper runs wild among the rocks, and in another week 
the hills will be on lire. Autumn again, and we are still on the 
road ! 

But whereas last autumn we were winding through the 
purple and gold of Northern Ontario's swamp and wilderness, 
which is still hardly touched by man, now we are in Quebec, 
whose history goes back four hundred years. To-night I am 
staying with a charming and distinguished Habitant family 
who can speak no English. Their name is Huneaud. They 
ha\e worked this farm by the Ottawa Ri\er for about a hundred 
and fifty years. Madame Huneaud has been telling me about 
the Papineau family, whose history is one with the history ot 
New France, and who still hold this seigneurie as families in 
the old days held manors in England, and to whom the Hun- 
eauds still pay their yearly lief. 

I said good-bye to my white-haired hostess in a pale Sep¬ 
tember mist. She held both my hands in hers and asked me 
to pray for her husband, who had lately died. Then she said, 
very slowly, so that 1 might be sure to understandI: c csl 
bien evident que la Providence vous garde." I know little about 
the Roman Catholic Church, but there is something about a 
faithful Catholic which is entirely charming. 

Already we are half-way to Montreal. How I wish I had 
longer to ride through Quebec! It is old Fra " ccand nc * 
France; it is the Middle Ages and the New VVoild, it 

media;vaI Europe and modern America meeting. 

The villages have a character which is theirs alone, 
meat siber-steepled church by which each is dominated bears 
wdness to the established power of the Catholic re g.om 
Below, against the forest or the sky, stand out the 1 - 
roofs of the cottages or the mansard roofs of the arger I - > • 

which are allied to the Canadian barn-roof, but^'PM at ^ 
sharply contrasting angles. Down the sleepy st 
Habitant farmers go driving their French 1 Canadia h , j(( i c 
iWn rnnner red is the predominant colour ot these 
ere uures P and their lean, hrge-jointed bodies seem not unlike 
those of the Barbary horse, which wuh the Arab, lorme 
light saddle-horse ol the later Middle Ages. 

I am spending Sunday with a family vyhom I met in Cai^iT 
They have left the West and come back to their old hon V 

,h I left Jonty”as?nighUIIa sub.c in Lachutc, and the Rodin" 
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met me with the car and brought me out in the pitch dark. 
I stumbled, half asleep, into the lighted island of the house, 
not knowing in the least where we were. This morning 1 
woke to find that we were perched on a rounded shoulder of 
the Laurentians, with grassy slopes before us, and behind us 
maple trees, burning red, climbing up the hillside into the 
pines. 

Now I am sitting high up in the autumn hills, looking across 
the distance at Mount Royal, and trying to realise that to¬ 
morrow we shall be in Montreal. The horses and I have done 
without any difficulty what people said was impossible. But 
I find there is no sense of achievement, only a great thankful¬ 
ness for the gift of this last year. I have been given the 
experience of innumerable friendships, but beyond even this 
has been the incomparable experience of aloneness. I have 
been alone in happiness and alone in pain, alone in peace and 
alone in fear, alone in the mountains and in river valleys and 
on the burning range, beside boiling creeks and under giant 
trees and on the naked prairie; alone I have felt the grip of 
the snow-mantled wilderness and known the veiled solemnity 
of a forest in the rain. 


My deepest love, my deepest gratitude of all, is to the horses, 
for this journey is their gift to me. With them I have been 
alone but never forsaken, for companionship with animals is 
the most precious aloneness there is. 


XXIV 

END OF AN ADVENTURE 

So we have reached Montreal. 

be™: Pmiri a es m $ T^'ha™ T 

S w° ne , house, with long lawns running down to tin/water" 

My bedroom is curtained in flowered chintz • over mv hi' 

their home is, so are the Ogilvies. h mi ° red ' As 

My arrival here is one more of the delightful accidents of 
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the ride. Upon the Douglas I akc Ranch, where I found 
Timothy. I found also Hugh Ogilvie. visiting his friend, Mr. 
Ward, and running horses with the cowboys, fie invited me 
to stay with his parents when l reached Montreal, and a year 
and a half later 1 arrived. 

So once more I am one for a little while with the life of a 
city. I ha\e climbed to the top of the mountain, and looked 
out over tidy homes and smoking factories. I have walked 
down Saint Catharine Street, and gazed into the brilliant 
windows of the palace of merchandise which is Morgan's, and 
stood in Burton’s amid the luxury of books—books ranged 
high up the walls, books standing on the counters, books spread 
out before me wherever I turned—fresh, fascinating, packed 
with treasure. In Burton’s book-shop I am home again, and 

the ride for that hour forgotten. .. . , 

But vet. as my Irish cousins might very well say, the best 
parts of my visit to Montreal have been the days when w'e 

left it to go into the mountains. . 

Before I knew them I used to allow myself a quiet smile at 
the persistence with which every one described the low quic 
Laurentians as “ mountains.” But I smile no longer, for they 
are mountains. There is that about their weathered maturdy 
which, to me, at least, is quite as satisfying as the smack-you 

down magnificence of the Rockies. f Hine 

1 remember the first day when we drove up m he faci ng 
pvrnine light. Engraved on my mind is the liquid line ot the 
North River Valley, with the lean fields running down to the 
water, and the flaming bush running down to the fields, while 
before us the mountains unfolded spur on spur. , 

Then just a week ago, the autumn was at its peak , itt lapsed 

US round in a flaming red-gold dream. The art .« stdl wdh 
tint noised stillness which comes sometimes at the peak ot t 
o d year be O " the winds come racing down the valleys to 
s o'the trees for their winter vigil. Now we are tn he 

EBB - 

hirehes perfect and unadorned against the sky. Best of all 

rr u 

hidden vaTey upon the other side. And gazmg upon tt all, 
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again 1 thought how the young of our generation must work to 
make a world in which the nations will have peace, tor only so 
can we earn the right to enjoy this beauty which now we lose 
with pain, feeling that we have no ground on which to build 
peace and happiness, while others, as young as we, light their 
way through tire and blood. 


At long last all is in order for the journey to New' York. 1 
have signed innumerable papers with regard to Jonty. 1 have 
stood in innumerable queues and sat in innumerable consular 
ante-rooms. I have trotted obediently from room 915 to 
room 910, and back to room 915, and on to room 920. livery 
time I came into the presence of a new official, lie invented 
another way of mispronouncing my name, and asked me how 
old I was, what I did, why I wanted to go to the States and how 
long I proposed to stay there. Then he wrote all this down 
on a form and 1 signed it. This afternoon, w hen 1 had almost 
given up hope of ever coming to the end of this ritual, 1 was 
told to go to room 921 to receive my visa. In 921 a brand-new 
official young man regarded me across a desk. Having 
remarked, “ The name's Bozzankay, is it not ? ” and asked 
me how old 1 was, what I did, etc., he suddenly said, “ I have 
to put down your race—French, 1 suppose ? ” 

No > English ! ” 1 replied, horrified. 

'' French name,” said the young man. 

“ Huguenot,” I answered wearily. 

“Must be French extraction,” observed the young man 
to whom Huguenot meant nothing. ’ 

“ Oh, well, yes, but . . 

‘‘ Race—French,” wrote the young man. 

vJr A n vTK of f “ ct »” 1 cried * out ragcd, “the Bosanquets 
were Bntish before the States were even United 1 ” 

remar l k hC ,h a 1 ; Xt ,lf CO A nd lrealiscd lha < ‘his is exac.lv .he sort of 
remark that the Americans expect from the English and I 

S niy toes in embarrassment, while the hoi blood 

Rnt thp d °!!r of m ' v , nec , k and ran up into the roots of my hair 
ut the young man looked at me with an amused twinkle and 

^ Enghfh” h rZn\™\ CT ° SS l d ° Ut “ French” and pm down 

luck, 6 jnd h awar. "c h nr la s?, Cd h a7 m P y a ^ rt ' W,Shcd ™ «°° d 

It was a cold, cruel day when we left Montreal I 

wiS ,T“ n , the „ b ‘u aDk fe,ds wh 'ch bordered the road 
I^missed he ‘ he lovcly kisurdy h °use a ‘ Saraguay 
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It was pleasant at last to see the silver church steeple of 
C hambly. where I was to stay the night with friends ol the 
Ogilvies, who had maps and a first-hand knowledge of the state 
of Vermont, into which I proposed to set out. I reached the 
Rosses early in the evening, and who should arrive soon after 
me but Hugh Ogilvie, his car piled high with the things which 
I had forgotten to pack in my saddlebags. It was not long 
before we were all kneeling head to head upon the floor, poring 
over maps on which bridle-trails, marked in green, wen 
winding among the exciting contour lines of the Green Moun¬ 
tains, which ran from north to south down the romantic page. 
The prospect of going into unknown mountains is always 
exciting, to ride into them with a horse is eternal adventure. 

Once more the mysteries ol the road had me in tin all. 
cold ride from Montreal was forgotten One more moiin am 
range to discover, one more month to ride through ti c autumn 
—one more mountain range, one more month. As wc ben 
our faces over the map. the love ot r.ding and mountam^ bu t 
m us all, nil the Rosses were ready to take thur . 

the barn and go with me ; but, because they could not they 
said to Hugh : “ Why don't you go and ride down to 

border, anyway ? Well lend you Dawn. 

So next morning we set out—Jonty with his tail iiyine. 

mmmsrn 

™hi™d usTnd the d si: n shon 8 e do’wn upon .he fields, cold and 

bl Ai U midday we stopped a. a French ^“"wea^? 
they allowed us to tie the. ^'em ark able machine for drawing 
w'ater"; it’wasT.readm.ll composed of a hollow wheel. ^Ata 

boy*with'a dos n-Vh—c, £ 

such as .he country children had. out i incs of hills 

So we rode »u.hward^all c day, u a n(ajns f us , 

be8 fh“ w'esMheAdirJndacK and a. last between .hem, fany- 

pale, b fiie Green Mountains of Vermont. 
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Late in the afternoon of the second day we reached , )Ut 
border village of Saintc Armandc, where Hugh left me ; . 
that night Jonty and I reached St. Albans, our first town , 
the States. 

Next day, in dazzling sunshine, we left the little town nr.! 
began to climb up into the mountains. First the road streamc 
wide and open over gently sloping grassland, but by niiddaj 
we were already on rough rocky trails, winding our way among 
the hills. Just now the Green Mountains arc not green ; in 
the pale colours of the dying autumn, silver and copper and old 
gold, the hillsides wait* for the winter. Yesterday was one of 
those days when one looks and looks, afraid to miss anything ; 
one seizes sudden pictures and says, “ I must remember 
this.” 

I remember how, as wc went up between the wide fields, I 
looked west and saw a farmhouse dark against the vivid sky, 
with a sculptured line of elms beside it, and behind it the blue 
Adiron'dacks running southwards beyond Lake Champlain. 
I remember later another house, very small against a wall of 
bush, clad in the white smoke from its chimney, and looking 
like the back-set for an opera. And there was the strange 
mountain. We came out of the woods, and there it was all 
of a sudden among the little rounded hills—a mountain of 
naked rock cutting up into the sky. 

When the sunshine was reddening already towards the 
afternoon, wc came down into a valley in which a little lake lav 
nestling under the shoulders of the hills. The road came 
winding down out of the trees and crossed the river which fod 
the lake, upon a white bridge. I stopped on the bridge to talk 
to a plain, kindly-faced woman with a little girl 

" T . ha, .' s a beautiful horse,” she said, looking at Jonty, who 
was shining in the sun. 3 


r -_i;Tj e K r 5 ls .n t another horse like that one in the world,” I 
replied happily, for what must have been the several hunHrrrtiii 

t,me. ” I’m wondering,” I added after alhUe mo?e con! 

vcrsation, where we shall stay the night.” 

“Oh, I should think anyone would be tickled to death tr» 
have you,” replied the little woman. t0 

Her predictions, however, proved to be over-optimistic At 

risfiri wenf to s* 

leannNhr d °T‘ Fceling sma]l and negligible as a 

wind, I wandered on into the gathering dusk, trailing 
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Jon!' behind me and wishing I were either child enough to 
cry oi adult enough not to want to. 

At last we reached a farmhouse where, after considering us 
carefully, they took us in. But it is evident that the women of 
Veimont are more surprised than delighted by the appearance 
o' a solitary girl on a pony. 

It seems that the first night did not provide a fair sample of 
the reception which one may expect to receive in Vermont. 

I or on the next evening 1 was gladly welcomed into the first 
house at which I knocked, the only concern of the I olish 
familv who inhabited it being that their spare bedroom was 
not heated. Soon I was sitting down with them to a huge 
supper of veal, potatoes, carrots, cream cheese and delicious 
, vc broad : and. having done full just.ee to this repast and 
milked se\en cows, I went thankfully to bed. « 

Next dav the weather was stormy. I he little hills glowered 
at us from'under beetling clouds, and behind them the moun¬ 
tains were half hidden in shadow. Bucking a strong south 
wind, we wound our way down through the valleys and under 
the shoulders of the hills. In the evening we reached MiddL- 
burv and the government farm on which they raise the sturdy, 
graceful little Morgans, famous Vermont breed of all-purpose 
r Here Jonty stayed in state in a palatial box stall, and 

stayed with ^charming family whose farm was only half a mile 

aW N >w morning I woke to find that it had rained all night, but 
Next morning i h w curtain of the clouds from a 

Trc wonderful ^han " reality in the mind of anyone on 
° a Meanwhile the horse began to dSdS 

matter what demonstration.they^ake he goes ^ gir| 

dmreh. Hi,' behaviour is Just as 
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exemplary when dogs bark at him. Timothy would lash out 
at them furiously, and I would shut my eyes and ride him up 
hard, expecting any minute to hear the yells of a shattered dog. 
Actually he never did hurt one, but it was not for lack of evil 
intent. All Jonty does, on the other hand, is to make an 
innocuous pass with the off hind, as if to say, “ Any other 
horse would kick you, so mind ! ” 

Jonty's extreme virtue on the trip almost worries me some¬ 
times. One of the factors which make a long-distance ride 
very hard on a horse is the fact that he has so little fun. A 
healthy horse, like a healthy human being, enjoys physical 
self-expression. He likes to go prancing out in the morning, 
play up a little, show off to the other horses, collect himself, 
play with the bit, use all his paces, perhaps go over a few 
jumps, and come home, as the writer of Job puts it, still “ pawing 
in the valley and rejoicing in his strength.” But on a long¬ 
distance trip he cannot do these things. He finds that it does 
not pay to waste his energy pawing in the valley. He must 
buckle down to the road and go steadily, from the moment 

he starts out, if he does not want to be dead tired by the 
evening. 


That is why I have always tried to make my longer stays 
at places where the horses could have not only rest, but recrea¬ 
tion, In the West we would stay at ranches, and I would 
give them runs after cattle. Now that Jonty is alone, it is 
doubly important. I try to find a place where there are other 
horses, and where he can have pleasant and varied exercise 
!£iH° m p any ‘• 1 . d( \ not , st0 ? for lon S> unless there is a good 

SSVi'S;. f, “ ,o ~’ ■“ ■»“> - »• 

Thanks to the fact that.be has never gone very long without 
relaxation, and thanks to the great heart which is packed into 

fromThe rid e H d /i JOnty ', S has n P or S un="!d 

irom the ride. He is as solemn as a judge on the trail hut 


gratefuM<Mhc ^Green* 1 Mountair^Horee y hcn - 1 have not bee 

s, svsuta 
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sides or curving a lone the banks ot a rough little river. At 
other times it will lead out into a wide valley and continue 
uneventfully between level meadows, and then on either hand 
one may see the tops of the higher mountains, standing back, 
lonely and remote. Often it will climb up and run along a 
western ridge, and then one may look across the plainsi to sec 
the stately \dirondacks running south beyond Lake Champlain. 
It is tantalising to be so consistently accompanied by these 
other mountains. When we ascend a ridge and look west- 
ward thev arc always there, yet to me they secm as unreal 
and remote as the mountains of the moon. It is not till he 
south-bound trail leaves Brandon that we climb really high 

into our own range. . e flirn ine 

We reached Brandon late in the afternoon and, turn g 

:VwaS 

slaws' 

heavy red apples and eating as we went.; S ?L r L u rs through 
under the root of the forest, and cltmbtng lor hours £ 

the trees, wc came out once more on to a p 

And then 1 saw how hey went weaving 

Jonty. Our last mountains. 

harder of Vermont and Massa- 
In Bennington, near the bird r \ obediently I 

chusetts, I devoted halt a dI y ® Voidest inn and the 
okles^cemet^ry^aVd'thc^highcst mtnimria^^J ^ battle^in^ the 

thelgge'sd o d rThe &££%& o^hlng coUcge 
dancing school in America , aim to interest in the 

;L s S. M ^ 

.,11 this is just me. being English . fricn d who 

* 1 found J «n my mail at R h *°T had gone, to 

informed me, among other Ihoi j ™ ‘ ha ’ d l ^ ken a little thing 

l,kc P a a 'wa h r C to*wake me’ up. Rld,n ^^^ n nhink'it might 
“Seiy b^id“ common with many others, 
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I have been squeezing my eyes shut while the car which carried 
me drove headlong towards a precipice. 

For as long as I can remember our generation had been 
carefully conditioned to see nothing whatever beyond the 
outbreak of this war. There was only one thing we were 
sure of: this next war would mean “ the Destruction of 
Civilisation.” Meanwhile we rushed towards it. There was 
nothing we could do. The League of Nations was a gallant 
failure; appeasement was an absurdity; pacifism was logical 
but useless. Of what use was it to occupy our minds with 
social problems or to concern ourselves in the battle between 
capitalism and socialism ? Of what use was anything when 
we were charging full tilt towards the Destruction of 
Civilisation ? 

Then the war broke out; the Destruction of Civilisation did 

not immediately ensue. And gradually our minds were set 

free ; or, to pursue the original metaphor, our car dived over 

the precipice. We reached the bottom and were still alive 

We opened our eyes. The car was smashed. And then we 

realised that if we left it and began to climb the precipice 

again, slowly, dangerously, forgetting all else, we might reach 
iiic top. 


™ ow , JJJ havc ,P assed through Massachusetts, and these last 
days following large-scale maps. Jonty and 1 have been 
winding down the by-ways of Connecticut. To-morrow « u 
journey together will be over. our 

It is terrible to love horses like this, to love one horse like 

dnwn i° ha u e U part wi i h him * often in these day I get 
down and walk, because then Jonty follows along with his 

head close to my shoulder, and so I seem to be ncaFcr to him 

Whatever people say, a horse docs not often become dcenlv 

attached to a person. But this has happened to Jontv Tn 

part with a horse who will not miss one is bad but to Jr 

with a horse who will miss one is badMndeed ’ part 

Sometimes 1 put my arm round his neck and fit r 

into the hollow behind his cheek But thic? 1 • y facc 

annoys him and he shakes hi, tad impa.i n /'To TL™* 


■fc”«ES‘iiS51S: rf mu 
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cousin's thirteenth-storey ll.it. I ar below goes by the muted 
roar ol‘ the iratlic on Park Avenue. Before me the lighted 
windows of the sky-scrapers tower into the dark. And in 
this moment of suspension the end of one chapter, the beginning 
of another, the ridt. varied impressions of the last eighteen 
months come llowing through my mind. The ride is over, 
but these are my possession. Wherever 1 go from here these 

will go with me. . .. . 

Alwavs for me there will be mountains running down the to 
Pacific, great trees and tiny trails and deer, and packers lighting 
tires and pitching tents and hauling up the slack on a diamond 
hitch ; there will be year-old snow and black tea out ot Dilly- 
cans and rain in the mountains : but no rain on the scorching 
range of the dry belt, only cactus and sage-brush and sun¬ 
flowers burning down ths hillsides. . 

Knin and sun in the foothills though, rivers and ranches, 
great fantastic western saddles on little lean broncos stec s 
bucking at stampedes, ten-gallon hats and high-hcel . 
and close-lilting overalls on bandy legs, horses milli g 
high corrals and little ranch-houses filling with unexpj- 
guests. After that, sunset over the vvheatf.clds and no the 
jmhts arching up the sky. and straight sandy roads which g 
on almost for ever, and elevators and cottonwood trees and 

ni Then'' \Vinnipegstnd ‘ the'* vvi Iderncss beyond, and tamers 
burning gold out of the blue swamps, naked rocks an ^ lon * 
lakes shivering in the wind. Then the vast expanse of UU 

Superior, and so winter on the farm—bmphght in c rfn g 

morning kitchen—milking time in misty barns team ‘ b .,ddinB 
om of the bush-spring and syrup-bo.hng under budding 

maples, daisied hay standing high, and a boat floatin 0 

l ivar on the trail of a timber drive. 1 

Autumn again under the shoulder of the Laureri t ^ fccn 

so at last this gold and silver journey thiough ttu. c 

Mountains of Vermont. And always through c > - 

».h me, .uvlcss and kind, giving me. tar unchanging 

companionship, their unbroken trust• ^ cni * c S 

ays 

s b «n d ding°upon SThilK a^Montrea. grouped round .0 

divide ,no from her Canada « 

not in the memory ot her citKs ll ,sliofa red-winged 

«:,le branded bronco, of moumains 
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and wheatficlds and the wilderness. 


The soul of Canada is 


not in her cities. 

For the soul of the world has 
ever to inhabit them again it is 


Hod from cities. And 
from mountains and 


if it is 
wheat - 


fields and the sea that it must return. 


THE END 


c 












